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What  Is  Method? 


CHAPMAN  and  Counts '  say  that 
"Method  is  nothing  more  than  a 
form  of  procedure;  it  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  individual  uses  the  materials  at 
his  disposal  to  produce  or  attain 
some  end.  .  .  .  Methotl  always 
has  a  particular  setting  and 
always  deals  with  particular  Jr 

The  authors  warn  that  the  Vj|||||| 

final  goals  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly  in  mind,  for  "Every 
scientific  investigation  into  the 
learning  of  the  more  complex 
skills  and  use  of  tools  show's 
how'  wasteful  may  be  the  in- 
cidental  learning.” 

It  is  the  educator’s  task,  they  Benjamii 
maintain,  to  see  that  "the  tools 
and  basic  skills  are  made  to  show  their 
contribution  to  a  wider  purpose”;  and  "the 
tools  and  skills  will  be  not  final  aims  but 
transitional  means.” 

These  authorities  advise  that  the  pupil’s 
point  of  departure  must  be  kept  in  mind  if 
we  are  to  have  efficient  learning,  and  "The 
psychological  will  lead  to  the  logical,  or  it  is 
worthless;  but  the  manner  of  approach  and 
the  general  organization  of  the  material  of 
instmction,  using  the  first  method,  will  differ 
considerably  from  that  employed  in  the  strict 

‘Chapman,  J.  Crosby,  and  Counts,  George  S., 
Principles  of  Education,  Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  1924. 

‘Dewey,  John,  Democracy  and  Education,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1916. 


Benjamin  F.  Davis 


logical  presentation.”  They  stress,  however, 
the  importance  of  the  method’s  being  psycho¬ 
logical  at  the  start. 

Dew'ey  expresses  similar  beliefs^:  "Logical 
order  is  not  a  form  imposed 
upon  what  is  known;  it  is  the 
proper  form  of  knowledge  as 
perfected,”  and  "To  the  non- 
«  expert,  however,  this  perfected 
form  is  a  stumbling  block.” 

V.  Dewey  also  states  that:  "Method 

means  that  arrangement  of  sub- 
ject  matter  which  makes  it  most 
||F  effective  in  use.  Never  is 

method  something  outside  of  the 
material.” 

In  his  discussion  of  how 
F.  Davis  methods  are  developed,  Dewey 
says:  "The  method  is  derived 
from  observation  of  what  actually  happens, 
with  a  view  to  seeing  that  it  happens  better 
next  time.” 

After  indicating  that  learning  is  the  result 
of  direct  activity,  he  exemplifies:  "They 
[improved  reading  methods]  do  not  fix  his 
attention  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  to  learn 
something  and  so  make  his  attitude  self- 
conscious  and  constrained.  They  engage  his 
activities,  and  in  the  process  of  engagement 
he  learns;  but  when  the  subject  matter  is 
not  used  in  carrying  forward  impulses  and 
habits  to  significant  results,  it  is  just  some¬ 
thing  to  be  learned.  The  pupil’s  attitude  to 
it  is  just  that  of  having  to  learn  it.  Condi¬ 
tions  more  unfavorable  to  an  alert  and  con¬ 
centrated  response  would  be  hard  to  devise.” 
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As  indicated  by  these  references,  method 
is,  then,  a  form  of  procedure  designed  to 
meet  the  learner  at  his  level,  to  start  with  his 
problems  and  interest,  and  then  to  set  the 
conditions  which  will  enable  him  to  proceed 
to  the  attainment  of  set  goals  in  as  effective 
a  manner  as  possible. 

Content  should  be  arranged  in  a  psycho¬ 
logical  setting  and  lead  toward  the  logical  as 
the  perfected  form  of  knowledge.  In  theory', 
since  factors  of  content  and  its  utilization 
vary  with  every  subject  and  with  every 
learner,  the  teaching  method,  too,  should 
vary  with  every  learner,  although  of  course 
this  is  an  ideal  which  cannot  be  put  into 
strict  practice.  The  principles  which  govern 
the  psychological  setting  referred  to  above 
are  taken  up  in  the  next  section. 

Method  in  Learning  Skills 

Shorthand  dictation  requires  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  certain  specific  skills,  as  shown  by 
the  analysis  of  the  act  of  taking  dictation. 
In  the  learning  of  skills,  we  find  that  the  va¬ 
rious  authorities  are  in  very'  close  agreement. 
Gates  *  holds  that  "The  first  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  is  to  consider  the  situation  which  life 
w'ill  present  and  so  arrange  the  circumstances 
of  learning  that  the  learner  will  secure  ex¬ 
periences  in  making  those  reactions  which 
will  be  demanded.” 

He  warns  "One  learns  precisely  the  reac¬ 
tions  that  are  exercised”  and  "Learning  to  do 
the  parts  singly  is  by  no  means  learning  to 
do  the  whole.  The  greatest  difficulties  are 
often  encountered  in  putting  together  the 
elements.  Moreover,  the  elements  are  often 
already  sufficiently  developed  without  the 
preliminary  practice;  if  not,  they  are  usually 
more  economically  perfected  in  practicing 
the  whole.  Those  which  do  not  develop  suf¬ 
ficiently  while  practicing  the  whole  may  well 
be  handled  singly  later,  but  not  until  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary.”  Furthermore,  "pupils 

*  Gates,  Arthur  I.,  Psychology  for  Students  of 
Education,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1931. 

*  Burton,  William  H.,  The  Nature  and  Direc¬ 
tion  of  Learning,  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
New  York,  1929. 

*  Monroe,  Walter  S.,  Directing  Learning  in 
the  High  School,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  ^m- 
pany,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York,  1927. 

*Op.  cit. 


♦  About  Dr.  Darts:  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  First  assistant,  secretarial  studies  depan- 
ment,  Andrew  Jackson  High  School,  St 
Albans,  Long  Island;  extension  instructor, 
Hunter  College,  New  York.  Has  been  member¬ 
ship  chairman  and  yearbook  editor,  Commercial 
Education  Association  of  New  York  City;  now 
second  vice-president.  New  York  City  director 
for  N.E.A.  Has  edited  three  books  and  pub¬ 
lished  several  articles.  Hobby;  travel. 


should  be  given  no  more  and  no  less  guid¬ 
ance  than  that  which  enables  them  most 
fruitfully  not  only  to  learn  and  use  facts  but 
to  learn  how  to  learn  and  how  to  utilize 
them  without  guidance.” 

According  to  Burton,*  "Situations  involv¬ 
ing  the  actual  doing  of  things  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  merely  knowing  how  to  do  them, 
though  that  will  help.  In  many  instances, 
habits  and  skills  as  responses  must  be  added 
to  the  understandings  and  appreciations  be¬ 
fore  the  individual  has  the  learning  re¬ 
sponses  necessary  for  control.” 

Discussing  the  danger  of  over-reliance 
upon  principles  and  formulas.  Burton  states: 
"The  skilled  teacher  adopts  principles  but 
adapts  procedures  based  upon  the  principles 
to  the  subject,  the  class,  the  situation  at  a 
given  time.” 

Monroe  gives  an  excellent  discussion  ®  of 
the  formation  of  specific  habits  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  motor  skills.  He  stresses  the  auto¬ 
matic  nature  of  the  response  to  be  made  to 
a  particular  stimulus,  and  the  importance  of 
having  sufficient  automatization  to  permit  of 
the  focusing  of  attention  upon  the  general 
task  and  not  upon  the  details  or  movements 
required  for  carrying  it  out.  In  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  means  for  habit  formation  of  various 
types,  he  says:  "If  it  is  desirable  to  be  able 
to  use  any  fixed  association  of  a  related 
group  with  speed  and  accuracy,  drill  must 
be  given  upon  them  out  of  their  logical  set¬ 
ting  in  the  group.” 

Gates  confirms  these  statements.  He  warns 
that  no  set  rule  can  be  given  as  to  when  to 
introduce  a  definite  statement  about  the 
given  point  in  the  learning  process  but  that  * 
"The  essential  requirement  is  that  verbal 
generalization  and  specific  experience  should 
interpenetrate.”  He  says  also:  "To  learn  to 
react  to  new  situations  by  apprehending  ab¬ 
stract  elements,  one  must  exercise  reacting  to 
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new  situations  by  independently  perceiving 
those  elements  in  them.” 

Book  believes  that  the  logical  order  of 
forming  habits  is  rarely  or  never  the  best 
way  for  acquiring  them.  He  continues  "It 
has,  for  example,  been  shown  that  while  the 
habits  to  be  acquired  in  a  given  case  of 
learning  develop  in  a  certain  order  of  suc¬ 
cession,  none  of  the  elemental  habits  ac¬ 
quired  reach  complete  maturity  before  higher 
order  habits  begin  to  form.  ...  So  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  typewrite,  all  the  habits  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  are  being  developed  almost  from  the 
first.” 

Again,  "The  most  economical  way  of  de¬ 
veloping  these  habits  is  therefore  to  let  them 
grow  and  develop  together  as  far  as  possible. 
Our  scientific  analysis  of  learning  to  type¬ 
write  showed  that  letter  habits  are  best  im¬ 
proved  and  fixed  in  and  through  the  use  of 
word  habits,  even  as  the  latter  are  dependent 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  letter  habits  that 
are  combined  to  form  them.” 

Davis  advises*:  "It  is  usually  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  direct  attention  upon  the  result  to 
be  attained  than  upon  specific  movements  to 
be  made.  Instructors  may  teach  form,  but 
execution  must  be  learned.” 

The  laws  of  learning,  the  importance  of 
proper  learning  attitudes  and  effects,  the  me¬ 
chanical  procedures  for  development  of  a 
skill  (setting  of  model,  correct  practice,  etc.) 
— all  of  these  may  be  readily  found  in  any 
textb(X)k  and  are  too  well  known  to  warrant 
elaboration  here.  However,  keeping  in  mind 
our  analysis  of  the  act  of  taking  dictation, 
the  broad  principles  set  up  for  method  in 
general,  and  the  general  principles  for  learn¬ 
ing  skills  as  indicated  in  this  section,  let  us 
now  bring  all  of  these  factors  together  in 
an  attempt  to  utilize  them  in  the  teaching  of 
shorthand. 


’Book,  William,  Learning  to  Typewrite,  The 
Gregp  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1925. 

*  Davis,  Robert  A.,  Psychology  of  Learning, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1935. 

'Morrison,  Henry  C.,  The  Practice  of  Teaching 
in  the  Secondary  School,  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press,  Chicago,  1932. 

”  Brewington,  Ann,  "A  Study  of  Eye  Move¬ 
ments  in  Reading  Gregg  Shorthand,"  Research 
Studies  in  Commercial  Education,  V,  University 
of  Iowa  Monographs  in  Education,  1932. 


Method  in  Shorthand 

Morrison  *  states:  "Stenography  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  language  art.  If  the  correct  learn¬ 
ing  product  is  established,  the  writer  employs 
his  symbols  to  express  meaning,  and  in  tak¬ 
ing  down  dictation,  his  attention  is  focalized 
on  meaning  and  not  on  his  symbols.  Un¬ 
happily,  we  frequently  encounter  stenogra¬ 
phers  whose  attention  is  typically  focused  on 
successive  words,  and  as  a  consequence  our 
dictation  comes  back  to  us  more  or  less  a 
meaningless  gibberish.  To  such  an  operator, 
a  meaningless  sentence  is  apparently  not  of¬ 
fensive;  while  to  one  who  possesses  the  true 
learning  product,  a  meaningless  sentence  is 
evidence  that  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere. 
The  competent  stenographer  has,  like  other 
true  language  learners,  learned  his  words 
from  their  meaning  in  sentences;  the  other 
attempts  the  almost  impossible  task  of  con¬ 
structing  sentences  out  of  words  learned  in 
isolation.” 

He  continues  with  statements  indicating 
that  the  final  objectives  should  be  kept  in 
mind  for  all  instruction  and  not  to  expect 
that  transfer  to  the  proper  performance 
"and  the  attitude  which  spells  habitual  cor¬ 
rect  writing  will  later  take  place  .... 

"In  the  language  arts,  more  perhaps  than 
in  other  fields,  it  is  essentially  important 
to  distinguish  between  the  fundamental 
learning  products  on  the  one  hand  and  suc¬ 
cessive  masteries  and  the  associated  skills  on 
the  other.” 

Morrison  amplifies  this  statement:  "Lan¬ 
guage-arts  learning,  like  learning  in  other 
types,  is  possible  only  when  its  own  peculiar 
learning  conditions  are  satisfied.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  schools  is  to  reduce  all  learning  to 
a  crude  science-type  process.  The  effect 
upon  subjects  which  belong  to  the.  language- 
arts  type  is  systematically  to  set  up  actual 
inhibitions  of  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
type.  We  shall  call  them  generically  the 
language-arts  inhibition.” 

It  may  be  well  to  turn  to  the  work  of 
Brewington,  who  made  a  laboratory  study 
of  the  eye  movements  of  students  taught 
by  different  shorthand  methods.  Her  con¬ 
clusions  give  support  to  those  reached  by 
Morrison.  Brewington  found: 
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1.  That  a  decrease  in  the  average  duration 
time  accompanies  an  increase  in  comprehension. 

2.  That  reading  habits  formed  in  the  early 
learning  process  tend  to  persist  unless  the  reader 
makes  a  definite  and  purposive  effort  to  change 
them. 

3.  That  reading  in  terms  of  ideas  or  thought 
fends  to  widen  the  recognition  span  and  increase 
the  rate  of  reading. 

The  study  of  the  eye  movements  made 
in  reading  shorthand  is  directly  in  accord 
with  the  findings  of  Buswell  and  shows  that 
the  factors  w'hich  affect  reading  in  the  fields 
of  reading  and  foreign-language  instruction 
are  definitely  applicable  to  the  study  of 
shorthand.  The  trends  of  teaching  methods 
in  those  fields  .  .  .  indicate  the  importance 
of  subordinating  a  logical  organization  to  a 
psychological  one. 

Morrison  describes  what  he  believes  to 
be  the  correct  learning  set-up:  "The  set  of 
reactions  which  either  learning  or  use  of  a 
language  art  requires  take  place  in  a  situation 
whose  characteristic  is  running  discourse. 
The  mind  has  no  chance  to  pause  for  con¬ 
scious  reflection  from  w'ord  to  word,  al¬ 
though  it  may,  of  course,  pause  for  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  content  which  is  contained 
in  the  discourse.  Any  such  pause,  if  it  is 
a  part  of  the  learner’s  method,  generates  the 
mental  set  to  which  we  have  applied  the 
term  used  in  the  preceding  paragraph”  (i.e. 
’’language-arts  inhibition”). 

He  amplifies  this:  ’’There  is  always  a 
message  to  be  communicated  or  received. 
The  message  is  central  in  the  learner’s  mind. 
He  becomes  totally  regardless  of  the  manner 
of  communication,  so  long  as  he  eventually 
succeeds  in  conveying  his  meaning  or  receiv¬ 
ing  the  meaning  which  he  wishes  to  get 
from  others.  The  learning  process  is  a 
series  of  random  movements,  hit  or  miss,  in 
which  the  hits  gradually  come  to  exceed  the 
misses  and  the  latter  finally  disappear  alto¬ 
gether.” 

He  carries  this  over  to  the  teaching  ot 
reading:  ’’There  presently  comes  a  time 
when  the  pupil  becomes  word  conscious,  but 
instead  of  being  set  up  artificially  in  the  be- 

”  Op.  cit. 

Odell,  William  R.,  and  Stuart,  Esta  R., 
Principles  and  Techniques  for  Directing  the  Learn¬ 
ing  of  Typewriting,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
1935. 


ginning,  the  mental  attitude  comes  natur¬ 
ally.” 

Odell  and  Stuart  have  set  up  in  sue-  ' 
cinct  and  simple  form  the  principles  gov¬ 
erning  the  acquisition  of  a  complicated  skill, 
with  special  reference  to  the  learning  of 
typewriting: 

Principle  One — That  all  unnecessary  stages  that 
do  not  serv’e  a  useful  purpose  in  the  act  as  per¬ 
formed  on  the  expert  level  should  be  entirely 
eliminated. 

Principle  Two — That  possibilities  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  exercise  of  all  the  elements  which 
must  be  perfected  in  the  entire  learning  process 
should  be  included  in  the  set-up  of  the  learning 
situation  from  the  very  beginning. 

Principle  Three — That  possibilities  for  each 
learner  to  progress  at  his  own  rate  of  speed  should 
be  included  in  the  learning  situation  at  all  times. 

Principle  Four — That  the  element  being  prac¬ 
ticed  should  be  present  in  a  natural  state  rather 
than  in  an  artificial  setting  when  practice  is  given 
on  any  single  phase  of  the  learning  process. 

Principle  Five — That  the  teacher  should  regu¬ 
late  the  intensity  of  the  effort  to  be  made  by  the 
learner. 

Principle  Six — That  the  learner  should  be  work¬ 
ing  toward  a  goal  which  is  reasonably  easy  of 
attainment. 

Principle  Seven — That  when  the  learner  ap¬ 
proaches  the  goal  toward  which  he  has  been  I 
striving,  his  goal  should  be  moved  ahead  so  f 
that  he  still  has  an  incentive  to  work  carefully. 

Principle  Eight — Tliat  the  repetition  which 
is  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  should 
be  governed  in  such  a  manner  that  as  soon  as  it  i 
ceases  to  be  effective  it  should  be  discontinued. 

Principle  Nine — That  ample  opportunity 
should  be  provided  by  the  learning  set-up  for  re¬ 
learning  on  one  day  or  in  one  period  of  time 
what  may  have  been  forgotten  since  a  previous 
practice  period. 

Principle  Ten — That  the  learner  should  not  be 
required,  or  in  fact  allowed,  to  practice  when  he 
is  disgusted  with  the  practice. 

Principle  Eleven — That  the  learning  period 
should  be  broken  up  into  small  units,  since 
shorter  learning  periods  are  more  effective  than 
long  ones. 

Principle  Twelve — ^That  the  learner  should  be 
given  as  much  help  as  possible  in  becoming  his 
own  teacher  or,  in  other  words,  an  intelligent 
learner. 


Editor's  Note — The  foregoing  discussion  of 
method  appears  in  Dr.  Davis’  dissertation,  A 
Study  of  Shorthand  Teaching,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  and  is  reprinted  here  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
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Analyzing  and  Building  Personality 
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WHEN  we  come  to  the  important 
matter  of  how  to  develop  per¬ 
sonality,  we  must  know,  first  of 
all,  what  qualities  others  prefer  in  us.  The 
reason  is  that,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  good  personality  is  a  matter  of  being 
sincere  and  effective  in  dealing  with  people. 
And  we  can  be  effective  socially  only  if  we 
have  the  qualities  and  do  the  things  that 
people  whom  we  expect  to  influence  really 
like. 

A  tmly  good  personality  is  one  in  which 
there  is  a  satisfactory  balance  between  an 
inner  feeling  of  self-security  and  the  ability 
to  deal  generously  with  friends  and  acquain¬ 
tances.  We  call  this  a  blend  between  ego- 
recognition  and  social  interest.  To  be  exact, 
the  happily  adjusted  person  feels  self-reliant, 
has  a  sense  of  belonging  to  his  group,  feels 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  world,  feels  in¬ 
dependent  enough  to  help  plan  his  own 
life,  is  free  from  nervous  symptoms,  and 
is  devoid  of  the  tendency  to  run  away  from 
his  responsibilities. 

On  the  social  side,  the  individual  with  a 
good  personality  has  good  social  standards 
and  morals,  is  sincere  in  speaking  pleasantly 
to  others  and  doing  kind  things  for  them, 
is  interested  in  members  of  the  opposite 
sex,  is  thoughtful  in  relations  with  parents, 
is  helpful  in  school  activities,  and  is  active 
in  community  affairs. 

We  can  see  why  people  who  have  these 
qualities  are  well  liked.  They  have  the 
social  abilities  that  make  them  helpful  to 
their  associates.  They  respect  the  personali¬ 
ties  of  others  and  make  people  feel  happier 
or  more  capable  for  having  met  them.  When 
business-education  students,  for  example, 
have,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 


traits,  the  qualities  of  good  humor,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  and  cheerfulness,  they  are  sure  to  be 
well  liked.  Such  students  are  in  an  excellent 
position  to  make  a  success  of  both  business 
and  social  life.  Everyone  admires  friendly, 
unselfish  youth.  They  are  what  we  call 
balanced  extroverts;  that  is,  they  turn  their 
energies  out  into  the  stream  of  worthy  life 
activities. 

From  our  description  of  well-liked  people 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  good  personality 
may  be  developed.  Good  personality  is 
largely  a  matter  of  having  attractive  traits 
and  generous  social  ways,  which  can  be 
learned. 

We  need  no  longer  be  disturbed  by  the 
vague  idea  that  personality  is  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  inborn  quality  that  has  been  bestowed 
on  a  favored  few  by  the  caprice  of  the  gods. 
All  of  us  are  behaving  "animals”  whose 
attitudes  and  acts  can  be  judged  in  terms 
of  their  effectiveness  in  gaining  the  sincere 
response  of  our  fellows.  Thus  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  rating  one  another’s  personalities 
on  the  basis  of  our  success  in  social  relations. 
Even  such  supposedly  mythical  personality 
qualities  as  "charm”  and  "magnetism”  have 
their  basis  in  patterns  of  action  and  attitude 
toward  people. 

We  can  come  to  the  important  conclusion 
at  this  point,  then,  that  in  its  development 
a  good  personality  is  formed  by  letting  one’s 
energy  flow  out  in  the  form  of  attitudes 
and  actions  that  influence  people  favorably. 
This  is  what  we  mean  by  extroversion- — the 
"out-turn”  of  interests  toward  people,  events, 
and  worth-while  business  or  social  activities. 

The  desirable  kind  of  extrovertive  indi¬ 
vidual  is  the  one  who  does  things  for  people, 
who  respects  their  personalities,  who  is  active 
socially,  and  who  believes  in  giving  up  his 
owm  comfort  for  worthy  causes. 

Naturally,  such  a  person  receives  the 
favorable  responses  from  others  that  satis¬ 
fies  his  ego-needs.  He  gets  the  admiration 
and  recognition  that  w'e  all  desire,  but  he 
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gets  these  without  having  tried  to  act 
superior.  Such  an  extrovertive  person  has 
the  satisfaction  of  being  liked  by  people 
because  he  first  attended  generously  to  his 
social  obligations. 

hrom  this  logic  we  can  see  why  the 
Golden  Rule  has  always  been  considered  a 
valuable  avenue  to  social  harmony.  We  can 
also  understand  the  old  proverb  that  "he 
who  seeks  happiness  directly  seldom  finds 
it.”  No  one  can  build  a  personality  by 
living  unto  himself.  There  are  human  beings 
all  around  us  who  need  our  recognition  and 
whose  recognition  we  need.  If  all  of  us 
"extroverted”  our  interests,  mutual  respect 
and  mutual  recognition  would  result.  This 
is  the  philosophy  of  life  that  makes  for 
adjustment.  Introversion,  or  the  "in-turn” 
of  energy  in  the  form  of  self-pity  and  ex¬ 
cessive  self-interest,  leads  to  a  damming  up 
of  energy  tliat  often  results  in  marked 
nervous  disorders.  "Neurotic”  people  are 
often  sufferers  from  this  in-grown,  or  self- 
concern,  process. 

A  person  can  be  too  extroverted,  and  not 
all  extroverted  people  are  unselfish;  but  the 
turning  out  of  one’s  energy  into  channels 
of  social  action  is  far  preferable  to  the  in- 
turned  process  of  introversion.  Clinical 
psychologists  have  found  that  people  who 
are  moderately  extroverted  are  usually  the 
happier  ones.  Most  such  people  have 
learned  the  social  skills  that  satisfy  the 
deep-lying  need  for  response  and  recog¬ 
nition.  And  the  happy  feature  of  this  fact 
is  that  all  reasonably  normal  people  can, 
if  they  are  willing  to  keep  at  the  task,  de¬ 
velop  the  very  extrovertive  attitudes  and 
skills  that  will  satisfy  their  desire  for  per¬ 
sonal  security  and  business  success. 

One  method  of  developing  an  extrovertive 
personality  is  that  of  studying  personal  weak¬ 
nesses  with  a  view  to  improving  them 
through  a  systematic  program  of  practice. 
This  approach  is  a  very  fruitful  one,  because 
it  proposes  to  locate  actual  personality 
shortcomings  and  to  turn  them  into  strong 
qualities  by  consistent  effort.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  seems  real  and  vital  to  the  learner, 
because  the  problem  of  making  improvement 
IS  his  very  own.  And  who  among  us  does 
not  desire  to  improve  his  personality?  The 


difficulty  witli  most  of  us  has  been  that  we 
did  not  know  how  to  locate  our  personality 
w'eaknesses  and  how  to  go  about  correcting  j 
them. 

We  could,  of  course,  ask  our  parents,  our 
teachers,  or  perhaps  some  of  our  most 
trusted  friends  to  tell  us  about  our  short¬ 
comings  as  they  see  them.  The  weaknesses 
of  this  procedure  are  that  our  acquaintances  ! 
may  not  agree  as  to  our  limitations  and  that 
they  may  not  have  the  necessary  psycho¬ 
logical  knowledge  to  judge  us  accurately. 
Furthermore,  we  do  not  usually  like  to  have 
our  friends  tell  us  about  our  faults.  And 
our  acquaintances  know  that  they  are  in 
danger  of  losing  our  friendship  if  they  are  ' 
too  frank  in  their  judgments. 

The  Nature  of  Personality  Tests 

This  is  where  the  psydiologist  steps  in 
with  his  scientifically  made  personality  tests, 
or  "inventories”  as  they  are  sometimes 
called.  These  tests  contain  lists  of  important 
questions  about  personal  feelings,  attitudes, 
and  actions,  which,  when  answered  by  the 
pupil,  tell  us  more  about  him  in  half  an  | 
hour  than  we  can  learn  from  others  in  F 
weeks.  And  the  tests,  if  properly  con-  | 
structed,  are  more  accurate  than  acquaint-  ; 
tances  can  hope  to  be.  This  is  because  they  i 
are  made  by  psychologists  who  understand 
the  nature  of  personality  and  who  know  the 
complicated  mathematical  calculations  that 
must  be  worked  out  in  order  to  make  such 
tests  reliable. 

Any  business-education  student  who  is  in 
a  school  where  personality  tests  are  avail-  ' 
able  can  answer  the  questions  involved  in 
such  a  test  honestly  and  thus  get  a  reason¬ 
ably  reliable  index  of  personality  weak¬ 
nesses.  The  shortcomings  disclosed  may  then 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  definite  personality 
improvement.  This  method  has  many  ad-  . 
vantages  if  it  is  used  with  the  right  attitude 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  teacher  or 
acquaintance,  when  the  student  so  wishes. 

I  have  used  this  technique,  among  others, 
in  regular  clinical  practice. 

In  taking  one  of  the  most  recent  per¬ 
sonality  tests,  the  California  Test  of  Per-  I 
sonality,’  a  high  school  acquaintance  of  j 
mine  found  his  personality  to  be  fairly  good  | 
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f  m  general  but  weak  on  certain  points  that 
the  test  was  designed  to  disclose.  This  par- 
i  ticular  test  asks  the  subject  more  than  one 
hundred  questions  about  his  adjustment  to 
both  his  self- (ego)  needs  and  his  social 
environment.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
a  good  personality  is  one  that  has  achieved 
a  fine  balance  between  self -adjustment  and 
social  adjustment.  The  test  is  designed  to 
point  out  definite  weaknesses  of  personality 
(and  desirable  qualities,  too)  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  can  use  as  a  basis  for  making  necessary 
improvements. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  young  man  who 
was  taking  stock  of  his  weaknesses.  It  was 
)  found  that,  on  the  self-adjustment  side, 
he  lacked  self-reliance  in  three  respects; 
He  usually  preferred  to  have  someone  else 
plan  his  work  for  him,  he  found  it  hard 
to  talk  or  recite  in  class,  and  he  found  it 
.  difficult  to  do  any  kind  of  work  when 
someone  had  just  blamed  him  for  some¬ 
thing.  These  are  very  natural  weaknesses, 
but  they  indicate  a  lack  of  self-reliance,  and 
self-reliance  is  an  important  part  of  good 
personality. 

On  the  social-adjustment  side  of  his  per- 
;  sonality,  our  young  friend  found  weak- 

I  nesses  in  his  school  relations  and  in  his 

I  social  skills,  or  tactfulness  in  getting  along 
with  people. 

In  school  relations  the  boy  w'as  weak  in 
two  respects:  He  was  accused  frequently 
by  the  other  boys  and  girls  of  not  playing 
fair  in  school  games,  and  he  felt  that  his 
schoolmates  did  not  treat  him  so  well  as 
they  should. 

In  the  social-skills  phase  of  his  person¬ 
ality,  he  was  thoughtless  about  showing 
a  friendly  attitude  toward  new  students, 
he  showed  a  certain  amount  of  anger  when 
he  lost  in  games  at  social  events,  and  he 
was  very  unfriendly  to  people  whom  he  did 
not  like. 

The  reader  can  see  that  this  boy  lacked 
the  willingness  to  be  friendly  and  fair  when 
things  did  not  go  to  suit  him.  He  was 
too  self-centered  to  be  considerate  of  the 
fun  of  others.  This  is  exactly  what  is  wrong 

■  I  ‘By  Louis  P.  Thorpe,  Willis  W.  Clark,  and 
^  I  Ernest  W.  Tiegs.  Published  by  California  Test 
I  I  Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  California,  1939. 


with  SO  many  unpopular  persons.  They  say 
that  others  do  not  treat  them  fairly,  but 
this  is  really  an  indirect  admission  that 
such  a  person  does  not  have  the  social  skill 
to  ivin  the  response  of  his  acquaintances. 

The  personality  test  revealed  our  friend’s 
weaknesses  in  a  way  that  was  less  irritating 
to  him  than  the  accusations  of  his  teachers 
or  friends  would  have  been.  We  used  the 
exact  findings  of  the  test  as  a  basis  for 
giving  him  instruction  on  how  to  improve 
himself. 

In  order  to  give  the  boy  a  definite  incen¬ 
tive  to  work  in  his  own  behalf  (and  he 
had  come  to  me  in  the  first  place  because 
he  was  unhappy  about  his  unpopularity), 
we  wrote  out  a  series  of  "personality  ex¬ 
ercises"  for  him  to  use  until  he  got  to  the 
place  where  he  could  work  by  himself. 

When  this  boy  realized  what  was  wrong 
with  his  personality  and  what  he  would 
have  to  do  to  win  the  desired  recognition 
of  his  mates,  he  "sailed  in"  and  worked 
actively  at  his  goal  of  becoming  a  "good 
sport.”  He  did  definite  things,  such  as 
being  a  good  loser,  helping  new  students 
get  acquainted,  and  catering  to  the  fun  of 
the  group  at  school  affairs,  until  his  social 
abilities  made  him  well  liked.  This  is 
exactly  the  way  social  abilities  must  be 
learned  in  the  world  of  business,  where 
good  personality  qualities  are  so  essential 
to  success  and  recognition. 

Thus  we  see  that  good  personality  in¬ 
volves  the  acquisition  of  certain  social  abili¬ 
ties  that  can  be  learned.  Earnest  work, 
carried  on  in  the  light  of  a  well-thought- 
out  life  plan,  can  turn  unliked  negative 
qualities  into  the  admired,  positive  social 
skills. 

Any  young  person  who  is  willing  to 
try  can  accomplish  much  in  the  direction 
of  personality  building.  Teachers  and  psy¬ 
chologists  may  help  by  giving  and  scoring 
tests  or  by  counseling  the  student  about  his 
strong  and  weak  points,  but  in  the  end  the 
candidate  must  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
He  accomplishes  this  by  doing  some  of  the 
very  things  which  he  formerly  disliked,  and 
by  gradually  submerging  his  personal  inter¬ 
ests  to  those  of  tlie  group  by  which  he  longs 
to  be  recognized  and  accepted. 
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A  Great  Idea  Emerges 

The  Story  of  Shorthand-  -Continued 
JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG,  S.C.D. 

(Copyright,  1939,  by  John  Robert  Gregg) 


1 

N  broad  outline  we  can  now  see  that 
the  development  of  the  art  of  shorthand 
in  the  three  leading  languages  of  the 
world — English,  French,  and  German — 
had  proceeded  along  divergent  lines. 

In  England  for  two  hundred  years  there 
was  a  gradual  trend  toward  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  multisloped  forms  for  alphabetic 
characters.  The  ideal  sought  w'as  *'a  simple, 
single  stroke  for  a  simple,  single  sound” — 
an  ideal  that  for  a  long  time  seemed  beyond 
attainment  if  provision  were  to  be  made 
for  the  expression  of  the  vow'els  as  well 
as  the  consonants  by  connectable  forms. 

As  time  went  on,  the  effort  to  simplify 
the  forms  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
vowels  being  jettisoned  in  English  systems. 
This  effort  w'as  partly  responsible,  too,  for 
the  continuance  of  the  zigzag  geometric 
basis,  since  it  seemed  utterly  futile  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  single-stroke  characters 
for  all,  or  even  most,  of  the  consonants, 
in  a  system  written  on  the  slope  of  long- 
hand.  It  was  only  when  the  plan  of  pair¬ 
ing  the  consonants  according  to  their  pho¬ 
netic  relationship  and  of  distinguishing 
them  by  shading  or  by  length — thus  almost 
doubling  the  material  at  the  disposal  of 
the  shorthand  inventor — was  suggested  by 
Molineux  that  the  ideal  of  a  simple  stroke 
for  a  simple  sound  was  brought  measurably 
within  realization.  The  "pairing”  of  con¬ 
sonants  was  originated  by  Byrom  (1720); 
the  means  of  distinguishing  the  pairs  by  a 
difference  in  the  breadth  of  the  line  (the 
same  stroke  thin  and  thick)  was  suggested 
by  Molineux  (1796),  and  by  a  difference 
in  length  (the  same  stroke  short  and  long) 
by  Conen  de  Prepean  (1813). 

2 

In  1880  the  leading  features  of  the  most 


popular  systems  in  the  English  language 
were: 

1.  Geometric — strokes  written  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

2.  Disjoined  vowels  (usually  omitted). 

3.  Single-stroke  characters  for  nearly  all 
consonants. 

4.  Consonants  arranged  in  pairs  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  shading.  (Shading  was 
also  used  to  distinguish  sounds  that 
were  not  related — for  example,  m  and 
mp  in  I.  Pitman;  I  and  y,  r  and  w  in  I. 
Pitman  until  9th  Edition,  and  in  Benn 
Pitman  and  Graham;  m  and  h  in  Mun¬ 
son.) 

5.  Words  placed  in  "position” — above  the 
line,  on  the  line,  through  or  below  the 
line. 

6.  Various  expedients  for  "indicating”  let¬ 
ters. 

7.  Alternative  signs  for  many  letters  of 
the  alphabet  (twelve  sounds  being  ex¬ 
pressed  in  more  than  thirty  different 
ways). 

8.  Downward  tendency  of  writing,  due  to 
shading. 

The  most  popular  systems  embodying 
these  characteristics  were;  in  England,  Isaac 
Pitman;  in  America,  modifications  of  the 
Pitman  system  by  Benn  Pitman,  Graham, 
Munson,  Marsh,  Osgoodby. 

3 

In  Germany,  from  the  publication  of 
Gabelsberger’s  famous  system  in  1834,  the 
whole  trend  of  development  in  shorthand 
systems  was  toward  a  close  imitation  of 
the  forms  and  movement  of  longhand 
writing.  This  process  of  imitation  resulted 
in  compound  characters  for  many  of  the 
consonants,  and  the  writing  consisted  of 
"wandering  lines,  loops,  loops  and  curves, 
but  never  mathematical  figures.”  The 
vowels  were  represented  by  connectable 
strokes  of  various  lengths  in  an  upward 
or  horizontal  direction,  or  were  indicated 
"symbolically” — that  is,  by  shading  a  pre- 
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ceding  consonant  or  "widening”  the  curve 
\  of  a  preceding  consonant,  or  by  the  position 
of  the  stroke. 

The  leading  features  of  the  systems  in 
German-speaking  countries  were: 

1.  Cursive  writing — slope  of  longhand  with 
an  imitation  of  the  forms  of  longhand. 

2.  Many  compound  forms  for  single  sounds. 

<  3.  Stroke  vowels  joined,  or  vowels  expressed 

"symbolically.” 

4.  Both  shading  and  position  writing  em¬ 
ployed  freely  for  various  purposes. 

5.  Up-and-down  tendency  of  writing. 

The  most  popular  systems  embodying 
these  principles  were  those  of  Gabelsberger 
1  and  Stolze  (the  latter,  as  improved  by 
Ferdinand  Schrey,  called  Stolze-Schrey) ; 
but  there  were  many  others  on  the  same 
b.isis,  some  with  a  considerable  following. 

4 

In  France  (and  Spain,  beginning  with 
Marti  in  1800),  most  of  the  early  systems 
were  based  on  the  alphabet  of  the  Taylor 
system;  but  as  time  went  on,  the  efforts  of 
i  the  French  shorthand  authors  were  directed 

1  toward  a  more  definite  expression  of  the 
vow'els  (all  of  which  in  the  original  Taylor 
system  w^ere  represented  by  a  dot,  a  mere 
i  indication  that  a  vowel  occurred  at  that 
*  point),  and  the  provision  of  facile  forms 
for  the  frequently  occurring  nasal  sounds 
of  French.  The  geometric  basis  was  re¬ 
tained,  although  there  were  several  attempts 
to  introduce  systems  on  the  cursive  basis. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
j  the  two  systems  that  emerged  from  a  some¬ 
what  confused  state  of  things  were  those 
of  Prevost-Delaunay  and  Duploye.  The 
former  was  an  adaptation  (with  some  radi¬ 
cal  changes,  however)  of  Taylor's  system 
to  French  by  Hippolyte  Prevost,  chief  of 
the  reporting  staff  of  the  French  Chamber 
-  of  Deputies.  This  system  was  later  more 
highly  developed  by  his  successor  in  that 
office,  Albert  Delaunay.  The  Duploye  sys¬ 
tem  was  a  development,  by  Emile  Duploye, 
of  the  systems  of  Conen  de  Prepean  and 
Aime  Paris. 

I  Although  a  system  of  undoubted  merit, 
I  the  practice  of  the  Prevost-Delaunay,  like 

E  the  Gurney  system  in  England,  was  for  a 

I  long  period  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
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professional  reporting,  and  there  was  no 
active  propaganda  on  its  behalf.  As  it  was 
based  on  the  Taylor  system,  it  contributed 
no  new  basic  principle  to  shorthand  develop¬ 
ment  and  had  slight  influence  on  the  sub¬ 
sequent  development  of  the  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  system  of  Duploye,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  of  distinctively  French 
origin,  tracing  its  lineage  through  Aime 
Paris  to  Conen  de  Prepean,  was  more  ener¬ 
getically  advertised  and  pushed  in  every 
possible  way  than  any  other  system  in  any 
country,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Pitman’s  Phonography.  Through  its  wide 
dissemination,  it  exercised  great  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  art,  particularly 
in  the  greater  consideration  given  to  the 
expression  of  the  vowels  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence,  and  to  simplicity  of 
structure. 

The  leading  features  of  Duploye’s  Short¬ 
hand  may  be  summarized  as: 

1.  Geometric. 

2.  Simple  stroke  signs  for  consonants,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  pairs  and  distinguished  by 
length  or  by  diacritical  marks.  (The 
French  people  are  more  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  diacritical  marks  in  writing 
than  are  those  of  any  other  nation,  and 
it  was  natural  that  they  should  use  them 
to  a  greater  extent  in  shorthand  than 
others  have  done.) 

3.  Freedom  from  shading  and  "position" 
writing. 

4.  Joined  vowels,  expressed  by  circles, 
hooks,  and  quadrants,  with  diacritical 
marks  to  denote  the  precise  vowel  sounds 
in  a  few  cases,  if  needed. 

5.  Minute  curves  written  in  all  directions 
to  express  the  nasal  sounds — an,  in,  sin — 
with  diacritical  marks  to  denote  the  exact 
sound  when  necessary. 

6.  A  simple  alphabet,  and  practically  noth¬ 
ing  beyond  the  alphabet,  as  the  system 
was  intended  to  be  a  fluent  writing,  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  acquired  and  used  by 
children  in  the  elementary  schools.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  forms  for  many  words  were 
very  long. 

5 

By  keeping  these  processes  of  develop¬ 
ment  clearly  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  far-reaching  effects  that  resulted 
from  the  conflicting  theories  embodied  in 
the  leading  English,  French,  and  German 
systems  meeting  upon  a  common  battle- 
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ground  in  the  Shorthand  Society,  London, 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
described  in  a  previous  chapter. 

In  considering  the  effect  these  system 
rivalries  and  controversies  had  upon  the 
subsequent  history  of  shorthand,  an  im¬ 
partial  observ'er — if  such  can  be  found  in 
shorthand  circles — will  probably  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  English,  French,  and 
German  systems  contributed  in  almost  equal 
proportions  to  the  development  of  the  art 
of  brief  writing  as  it  is  most  widely  prac¬ 
ticed  in  English-speaking  countries  today 
and  toward  establishing  it  upon  a  natural, 
rational  basis. 

To  English  authors,  credit  should  be 
given  for  the  revival  of  shorthand  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  for  the  pairing  of  the  letters 
according  to  their  phonetic  relationship,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  idea  of  sim¬ 
plicity  of  form  in  the  alphabets. 

To  French  authors  must  be  given  credit 
for  many  noteworthy  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  the  art.  While  the  systems 
in  England,  and  particularly  in  America 
under  the  leadership  of  Andrew  J.  Graham, 
were  becoming  more  and  more  complicated, 
the  authors  of  the  French  systems  kept 
steadily  in  mind  the  ideal  of  simplicity — 
simplicity  of  acquirement  and  simplicity  of 
writing.  They  aimed  at  the  wide  diffusion 
of  the  art  through  rendering  it  easy  to 
master. 

From  the  first,  too,  the  French  authors 
recognized  the  weakness  of  the  English 
systems  in  the  representation  of  the  vowels. 
They  concentrated  on  that  problem,  and 
from  the  English  system  of  Thomas  Stack- 
house  (1760),  in  which  the  letter  a  was 
expressed  by  a  small  circle  and  o  expressed 
by  a  large  circle,  they  developed  an  admir¬ 
able  method  of  representing  the  vowels  by 
circles  and  hooks — mere  links  between  the 
larger  consonantal  characters.  They  rejected 
shading  or  thickening  as  a  means  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  phonetic  pairs  of  con¬ 
sonants  and  substituted  for  it  the  easy, 
natural  method  of  distinction  by  length. 
They  rejected,  too,  the  expedient  of  writing 
outlines  in  various  positions — on,  above, 
through,  or  below  the  line — but  that,  of 


course,  was  possible  only  because  the  vowels 
were  written  in  the  outline.  j 

To  the  German  authors  must  go  the  credit 
of  demonstrating  the  supreme  value  of  the 
cursive  style  of  writing.  No  more  important 
contribution  has  been  made  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  art  than  this.  It  should  be 
gratefully  remembered,  too,  that  German 
writers,  teachers,  and  authors  of  shorthand 
have  paid  much  more  attention  to  historical 
research  and  to  the  scientific  problems  of 
shorthand  writing  and  shorthand  constmc- 
tion  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  As  a 
result,  the  art  is  held  in  greater  esteem  by 
educated  people  in  Germany  as  a  personal  i 
accomplishment  than  is  the  case  in  any  other 
country.  j 

6 

Out  of  the  welter  of  conflicting  claims 
for  competing  systems  of  different  nation¬ 
alities  before  the  Shorthand  Society,  in 
London,  there  emerged  a  clear  and  definite 
impression  that  the  ’’shorthand  of  the 
future”  should  be  based  on  natural  writing 
principles.  That  meant  that  shorthand  | 

should :  [ 

1.  Be  w’ritten  for  a  uniform  slope,  as  in  I 

longhand.  ' 

2.  Be  as  free  as  possible  from  angular  mo¬ 
tion. 

3.  Be  free  from  arbitrary  distinctions  of  | 

"thickness”  or  "position.”  1 

4.  Have  an  alphabet  of  simple  forms — "a  ■ 

simple,  single  stroke  for  a  simple,  single 
sound." 

5.  Have  the  sounds,  consonants  and  vowels, 
written  in  their  natural  order,  as  they 
occur  in  the  word. 

6.  Have  the  consonants  represented  by  the 
larger  characters,  and  the  vowels  by  the 
smallest  and  most  facile  of  all  forms. 

7 

We  can  now  see  that  if  all  the  three 
styles  of  shorthand  that  were  then  most 
popular  in  their  native  lands — Pitman  in 
England,  Duploye  in  France,  Gabelsberger 
and  Stolze  in  Germany — had  not  been  so 
earnestly  and  enthusiastically  championed 
by  their  adherents  during  the  controversies 
raging  in  England  in  the  last  two  decades  | 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  value  of  cer-  J 
tain  principles  might  have  been  overlooked.  | 
Had  the  battle  been  between  Pitman  and  | 
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I  Duployc  (Sloan-Duployan)  only,  attention 
would  have  been  focused  upon  the  com- 

I  parative  merits  of  joined  or  disjoined 
vowels  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cursive 
theory ;  had  it  been  between  Pitman  and 
Gabelsberger  (or  Stolze),  attention  would 
have  been  focused  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  geometric  or  the  cursive  prin¬ 
ciple. 

I  A  full  consideration  of  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  each  of  these  systems,  which  ac- 

i 


counted  for  its  popularity  and  success  in 
its  native  land,  was  needed  to  bring  about 
the  recognition  that  the  battle  was  between 
what  was  natural  and  what  was  unnatural 
in  writing.  And,  as  M.  Jean  P.  A.  Martin, 
of  Lyons,  France,  wrote  to  the  writer,  in 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  Light-Line  Phonography 
(Gregg  Shorthand) :  "Science  knows  no 
borders,  no  nationalities — it  is  human.” 

(To  be  contmued) 


Where  Should  Initiative  Cease? 


IRENE  WALKER 


Editor's  Note — Teachers  are  urged  to  circu¬ 
late  this  article  among  their  students  or  to  read 
it  aloud  in  class.  Instructors  of  shorthand  and 
typing  may  prefer  to  dictate  it. 


Youngsters  hear  many  stories  of  suc¬ 
cess  achieved  through  acts  showing  ini¬ 
tiative.  One  of  the  most  familiar  tales  is 
that  of  the  boy  who,  wdiile  he  was  looking 
for  a  job,  saw  a  sign,  "Boy  Wanted.”  He 
took  down  the  sign,  carried  it  in  the  shop, 
made  application  for  the  job,  got  it,  and 
later  became  a  partner  in  the  firm. 

Because  of  such  anecdotes,  the  qualities 
of  impertinence  and  presumption  are  some¬ 
times  mistaken  for  initiative,  with  unfor¬ 
tunate  results.  The  meaning  of  initiative 
should  be  made  clear  to  young  people  who 
are  preparing  for  office  w'ork. 

Consider  what  happened  to  Ebba.  She 
believed  that  she  must  demonstrate  her  ini¬ 
tiative  to  a  prospective  employer.  As  she 
waited  in  his  office,  she  straightened  a 
shade,  changed  the  position  of  a  desk  orna¬ 
ment,  and  wiped  some  dust  off  a  stand. 
When  he  entered  the  room  from  the  next 
office,  she  was  piling  up  some  magazines  in 
an  orderly  fashion. 

According  to  the  rules  for  stories  like 
this,  the  prospective  employer  should  have 
greeted  her  with  open  arms  when  he  noticed 
these  improvements.  "The  perfect  secre¬ 
tary!”  he  should  have  exclaimed.  "At  last 


I’ve  found  you!  Hang  up  your  hat!” 

Did  he?  He  did  not.  Instead,  he  told  her 
solemnly,  "I  wouldn’t  have  you  in  my  office 
for  any  money.  You’d  drive  me  frantic, 
for  you’re  a  born  busybody,  always  inter¬ 
fering  with  something  that  doesn’t  concern 
you.” 

Ebba  wouldn’t  dream  of  being  so  pre¬ 
sumptuous  as  to  go  into  the  home  of  a 
stranger  (or  even  of  a  friend)  and  straight¬ 
en  shades  and  magazines,  yet  common  sense 
didn’t  tell  her  that  going  into  a  stranger’s 
office  and  doing  those  very  things  was  dis¬ 
courteous  and  not  in  the  least  indicative  of 
initiative. 

An  example  of  true  initiative  is  that  of 
Adam  Welch,  who  became  a  successful 
manufacturer.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
was  employed  as  a  stenographer  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  a  cash-register  company. 

One  day  when  all  the  salesmen  were  out, 
a  man  came  in  and  said  he  was  interested 
in  seeing  a  cash  register.  Adam  Welch 
could  have  said,  "I’m  just  the  stenographer. 
Will  you  wait  until  a  salesman  returns?” 
Instead,  he  saw  an  opportunity  and  seized  it. 

He  had  been  studying  cash  registers  until 
he  knew  a  good  deal  about  them,  and  his 
demonstration  was  so  successful  that  he  sold 
one  of  the  highest-priced  models  on  the 
floor. 

There  is  plenty  of  room  in  modern  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  person  with  true  initiative,  but 
none  for  the  "show-off.” 
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Spangler,  Duffs-Iron  City  College,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  and  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  That 
committee  has  charge  of  the  informal  dance 
and  reception,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday 
evening  in  the  Hotel  William  Penn. 

The  Tri-State  Commercial  Education 
Association,  with  a  membership  of  about 
seven  hundred,  is  co-operating  with  the 
Federation,  and  it  is  expected  that  almost 
the  entire  Tri-State  membership  will  attend 
the  F'ederation  meeting. 

Many  colleges  and  allied  professional 
organizations  are  planning  reunions,  break¬ 
fasts,  luncheons,  and  dinners  to  be  held  at 
the  time  of  the  convention.  Any  group 
wishing  to  arrange  for  such  an  affair  should 
get  in  touch  with  Dr.  E.  G.  Miller,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  local  committee. 

A  list  of  the  main  events  follows. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  27 

Afternoon:  Meeting  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commercial  Colleges,  C.  M.  Thompson, 
president;  banquet.  Meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools. 
Meeting  of  Pi  Omega  Pi. 

Evening:  Federation  reception  and  dance. 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  28 

Morning:  General  assembly,  President  Chap¬ 
man  presiding.  Address  by  Dr.  Barclay  Ache- 
son. 

Afternoon:  Section  meetings  as  follows: 

Public  Schools  Department.  President,  V. 
E.  Breidenbaugh.  Speakers:  Bernard  A.  Shilt, 
Wallace  B.  Bowman,  Francis  V.  Unzicker.  Dis¬ 
cussion  leader:  Irma  Ehrenhardt. 

Private  Schools  Department.  President,  J. 
I.  Kinman.  Speakers:  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg, 
Prof.  F.  G.  Nichols,  C.  I.  Blackwood,  Hiram  N. 
Rasely,  E.  O.  Fenton,  Charles  F.  Walker,  Elgie 

G.  Purvis.  Discussion  leaders:  B.  F.  WiMiams  and 
C.  W.  Woodward. 

FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

Morning:  Breakfast  for  former  commercial- 
education  students  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  Exact  time  and  place  to  be  announced. 

Both  morning  and  afternoon:  Section  meetings 
as  follows: 

Secretarial  Round  Table.  Chairman,  Viona 
C.  Hansen.  Theme:  "Essentials  for  the  Devel¬ 
opment  of  and  Improvement  of  Secretarial  Abili¬ 
ties.”  Speakers:  Perle  Marie  Parvis,  Clyde  I. 
Blanchard,  Ruth  J.  Plimpton,  J.  Walter  Ross. 

Administrators’  Round  Table.  Chairman, 
Robert  S.  Barnes.  Theme:  "New  Patterns  for 
Business  Education — A  Business  Education  Es¬ 


sential.”  Speakers:  Albert  Stern,  H.  B.  Bauern- 
feind,  G.  Henry  Richert,  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Dr. 

H.  G.  Shields,  E.  A.  Zelliot. 

Private  School  Instructors’  Round  Table. 
Chairman,  W.  W.  Lewis.  Speakers:  Elizabeth 
Smith  Steele,  Letha  P.  Scott,  C.  E.  Hostetler. 

Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  Round 
Table.  Chairman,  Howard  E.  Wheland.  Speakers: 
Hamden  L.  Forkner,  Paul  H.  Seay,  Harvey  An- 
druss,  G.  A.  Hawkins.  Discussion  leader:  How¬ 
ard  E.  Wheland. 

Office  Machines  Round  Table.  Chairman, 
Thomas  Redheld.  Speakers:  Peter  L.  Agnew,  J. 

I.  Kinman,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Winebrenner,  Mary  I 

Stuart,  Prof.  F.  G.  Nichols.  Discussion  leader:  I 
Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael.  J 

College  Instructors’  Round  Table.  Chair-  , 
man,  Ray  G.  Price.  Theme  for  morning  pro-  | 
gram:  "Basic  Economic  and  Business  Information  > 
for  Commercial  Teachers.”  Speakers:  Dr.  H.  G. 
Shields,  James  E.  Mendenhall,  Francis  V.  Un¬ 
zicker,  Dr.  Lloyd  Douglas.  Theme  for  afternoon 
program:  "Basic  Skill  Training  for  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Teacher  and  Office  Worker.”  Speakers:  D. 

D.  Lessenberry,  Howard  Stewart,  A.  E.  Schnei¬ 
der,  Evalyn  Hibner,  Ray  G.  Price. 

Social-Economic  Round  Table.  Chairman, 

Dr.  McKee  Fisk.  Speakers:  D.  E.  Montgomery, 

H.  W.  Humphrey,  H.  B.  Buckley,  Byron  L. 
Newton,  W.  S.  Barnhart.  Panel  discussion:  P. 

W.  Cutshall,  Lloyd  L.  Jones,  H.  G.  Shields,  Roy 
R.  LeValley,  Roberta  Thomas  Overman. 

Evening:  Banquet;  address  by  James  E.  Ghecn, 
philosopher  and  humorist.  Annual  ball. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  30  I 

Morning:  General  assembly  and  business  meet¬ 
ing.  Address  by  Dr.  Allen  Stockdale. 

The  national  membership  campaign  is 
in  full  swing,  under  the  direction  of  W.  D. 
Wigent.  Last  year  the  membership  at  the 
time  of  the  convention  exceeded  3,000, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  total  member¬ 
ship  will  retch  3,500  this  year.  The  annual 
dues  for  membership  in  the  Federation  are 
$2.  Each  member,  in  addition  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  national  convention,  is  entitled 
to  the  following  benefits: 

A  cloth-bound  yearbook,  the  National  Business 
Education  Outlook,  containing  the  contributions  I 
of  more  than  a  score  of  leading  educators.  j 

The  Business  Education  Digest,  a  pocket-size 
magazine  published  five  times  a  year.  i 

Members  who  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  j 
annual  dues  should  send  them  immediately  I 
to  the  secretary,  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  | 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green, 
Kentucky. 
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Economic  Geography  Series 


Seasonality  of  Climate 
A  Factor  in  Man’s  Economy 

W.  ELMER  EKBLAW,  Ph.  D. 


IiDITor’s  Note — This  article  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  five  articles  by  Dr.  Ekblaw  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  climate  and  other  natural  factors  on 
human  life  in  various  regions  of  the  earth.  This 
first  article  discusses  seasonality  as  a  climatic 
element.  Because  these  articles  provide  a  world 
view  of  basic  geographic  relationships  that  aid 
in  the  interpretation  of  geography  and  history 
in  both  high  school  and  college  classes,  teachers 
of  geography  will  profit  by  filing  them  for  refer¬ 
ence. 

Dr.  Ekblaw’s  next  article,  “Significance  of 
Rainfall  in  Man’s  Activities,”  will  appear  in  the 
January,  1940,  issue  of  the  Business  Education 
World. 

— Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Series  Editor. 


Seasonality,  temperature,  and  rain¬ 
fall  constitute  three  elements  of 
climate  that  modify  or  condition  man’s 
methods  of  making  his  living  and  the  means 
by  which  he  sustains  himself  and  his  society. 
Of  the  three  elements,  seasonality  is  taken 
most  for  granted. 

In  our  complex  civilization,  only  a  few' 
persons  are  intimately  enough  affected  by 
the  procession  of  the  seasons  to  be  conscious 
of  their  profound  effects.  It  is  hard  for  a 
people  who  have  always  dwelt  in  a  land 
of  distinctive  seasons  to  appreciate  the 
wholly  different  problems  that  must  be 
solved  by  another  people  who  live  in  a  land 
where,  throughout  the  year,  there  is  striking 
uniformity  of  climate  and,  consequently,  of 
all  activities,  day  in,  day  out,  year  after  year. 
Systems  of  life  and  of  philosophy  become 
correspondingly  different  in  such  entirely 
different  regions. 

It  is  hard  for  the  Germans  or  the  French, 
for  example,  to  whom  spring  and  summer. 


fall  and  winter,  come  with  definite  regu¬ 
larity — each  season  so  distinctive  from  the 
others  as  to  call  for  a  regular  periodicity  of 
distinctive  activities  in  home  and  field,  in 
forest  and  pasture — to  conceive  the  wholly 
different  lives  that  the  people  of  Uganda 
or  Kenya  must  live  under  the  monotonous 
equatorial  sun,  where  there  is  such  striking 
uniformity  of  all  climatic  conditions  that 
sowing,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  continue 
uninterrupted  and  unmodified  by  any 
seasonal  change  in  the  long  course  of  the 
years. 

It  is  equally  hard  for  the  polar  Eskimo, 
dressed  in  his  heavy  furs  and  living  where 
there  are  about  six  weeks  of  hospitable 
weather  somewhat  like  our  spring,  the  rest 
of  the  year  being  a  rigorous  stormy  season 
like  our  midwinter,  to  visualize  a  land  where 
snow  never  falls,  where  ice  never  forms, 
and  where  folk  may  live  comfortably  naked 
the  year  round.  The  bananas  and  cassava 
that  suffice  the  Congo  Negro  would  in  no 
sense  or  measure  satisfy  the  Eskimo,  who 
must  have  an  adequate  diet  of  blubber  and 
raw  fish  or  flesh  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

Seasonality  of  climate  includes  a  number 
of  successions:  cold  and  warmth;  drought 
and  moisture;  and  periods  of  frost  and  chill 


^  About  Dr.  Ekblaw:  Professor  of  human 
geography,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Author  of  articles  and  books,  assist¬ 
ant  editor  of  Economic  Geography.  Accom¬ 
panied  the  MacMillan  Crocker  Land  Arctic 
Expedition  (1913-1917)  as  botanist  and  geolo¬ 
gist;  was  research  associate,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  from  1917  to  1922,  and 
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alternating  with  others  without  frost.  Tliese 
changes  may  occur  in  simple  succession  or 
he  combined  in  many  ways.  In  popular 
fancy,  especially  in  midlatitude  lands, 
seasonality  is  chiefly  of  temperatures — winter 
representing  the  season  of  cold,  when  tem¬ 
peratures  fall  so  low  that  frost  and  snow 
form,  water  freezes,  and  plant  life  must 
perish  or  become  dormant;  and  summer 
representing  the  season  of  warmth,  when 
temperatures  rise  so  high  that  frost,  freez¬ 
ing,  and  snow  disappear,  plant  growth 
flourishes,  and  water  runs  freely. 

In  tropical  lands,  seasonality  of  tempera¬ 
ture  assumes  minor  importance  because  the 
weather  is  rarely  cold  except  at  great  alti¬ 
tudes,  water  never  freezes,  and  plants  grow 
the  year  round;  but  in  many  places  within 
the  tropics,  seasonality  of  rainfall  becomes 
distinctly  marked  and  profoundly  significant. 
At  such  places,  dearth  of  moisture  becomes 
extremely  important  to  man’s  activities — 
more  important  than  temperature. 

In  temperate  lands,  low  temperatures — 
primarily  those  below-  freezing — also  become 
critically  important. 

In  polar  lands,  periodicity  of  daylight  and 
darkness  over  months  instead  of  days  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  dominant  and  effective 
form  of  seasonality,  as  far  as  man’s  activi¬ 
ties  are  concerned.  At  Etah,  in  latitude 
78°  20' — the  northernmost  dwelling  place 
of  the  polar  Eskimo  of  Greenland — the  suc¬ 
cession  of  seasons  embraces  a  period  of  four 
months  of  continuous  sunlight  throughout 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours  of  every  day 
from  mid- April  to  mid- August;  two  months 
of  alternating  day  and  night  from  mid- 
August  to  mid-September,  with  each  night 
lengthening  and  each  day  shortening  by 
tw-enty-four  minutes;  four  months  of  con¬ 
tinuous  absence  of  sun  from  mid-October 
to  mid-February-;  and  two  months  of  alter¬ 
nating  sunlight  and  darkness,  the  sunlighted 
portion  of  the  day  increasing  by  twenty-four 
minutes  a  day  from  no  sunlight  to  sunlight 
during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  Snow¬ 
fall  (practically  never  rainfall)  occurs 
throughout  the  year,  and  freezing  tempera¬ 
tures  may  mark  any  day  in  any  month  of 
the  entire  year.  Periodicity  of  daylight  and 
darkness — not  cold  and  warmth  as  in  tem- 
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perate  lands,  or  drought  and  dampness  as  | 
in  tropical  lands — characterizes  the  season-  ^ 
ality  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic.  ! 

Periodicity  of  wind  direction  constitutes  I 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  seasonality  of  | 
monsoon  climates.  In  India  and  southern  ; 
China,  for  example,  the  wind  blows  more  I 
or  less  regularly  from  the  cooling  interior  | 
of  Asia  in  winter  and  toward  the  heated  | 
interior  in  summer.  When  the  monsoon  | 
winds  blow  from  land  to  sea,  they  are  desic¬ 
cating  and  bring  drought  and  diminished  | 
growth  in  their  w-ake;  when  they  blow  from 
sea  to  land,  tliey  are  moisture  bearers  and 
bring  rains  and  restored  growth  in  their 
w-ake. 

Results  of  the  Sequences 

Each  of  the  four  major  types  of  season¬ 
ality — temperature,  rainfall,  light,  and  w-ind  | 
— characterized  by  the  periodicity  of  four  ' 
different  elements,  produces  a  more  or  less 
distinctive  system  of  human  economy  and 
gives  rise  to  a  distinctive  type  of  human 
activity  and  human  society.  Minor  periodi¬ 
cities  in  character  or  in  degree  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  rainfall,  light,  or  wind  prevail  in  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  the  earth.  The  major  types 
and  the  minor  variations  produce  a  varied  j 
and  interesting  pattern  of  different  races,  | 
different  customs,  different  economies  and 
industries,  and  different  cultures  over  the 
broad  surface  of  the  world.  Even  more  ' 
important  than  the  direct  effect  of  these 
periodicities  is  their  effect  upon  land  sur¬ 
faces,  soils,  ocean  currents,  plant  growth, 
and  animal  life.  These  differences  and 
variations,  these  distinctions  and  divergences, 
these  nuances  and  subtle  interrelationships. 
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lend  color  and  interest  to  the  rich  fabric 
that  we  call  geography. 

In  Polar  Lands 

The  life  and  activities  of  the  polar  Eskimo 
hunter,  whose  sole  supply  of  all  necessaries 
of  life — food,  clothing,  shelter,  equipment 
of  every  kind — must  come  chiefly  from  the 
sea,  are  nicely  adjusted  to  the  seasons  of 
sunlight  and  darkness  of  his  land.  During 
the  dark  season  of  the  year,  when  his  sole 
source  of  light  in  his  domicile  comes  from 
the  blubber  lamp,  he  lives  in  an  igloo  built 
of  stone  and  covered  over  with  sod  and 
snow.  During  the  sunlighted  season,  when 
there  is  no  darkness  for  four  months,  he 
lives  most  of  the  time  out-of-doors,  only 
sleeping  and  eating  in  time  of  storm  in  the 
shelter  of  his  sealskin  tent  or  tupek.  In  the 
dark,  cold  season,  he  wears  heavy  furs.  In 
the  warmer,  light  season,  when  he  is  active 
for  long  hours  at  a  time  on  the  chase — 
tramping  over  land  in  pursuit  of  hare,  cari¬ 
bou,  or  muskox;  paddling  his  kayak  on  the 
open  sea;  or  driving  his  dog  team  and 
sledge  over  the  sea  ice,  hunting  down  seal, 
walrus,  or  narwhal — he  wears  lighter  skins. 

The  nomad  tribes,  like  the  Samoyeds,  the 
C.huckchees,  and  the  Tungus,  who  hunt  and 
fish  and  herd  their  reindeer  over  the  arctic 
tundra  and  the  subarctic  taiga  of  Russia  and 
Siberia,  experience  the  same  distinctive 
seasonality  of  sunshine  and  darkness  as  do 
the  Eskimo  of  America,  but  to  a  lesser 
degree.  Also,  this  seasonality  is  modified  in 
much  larger  measure  by  seasonality  of  tem¬ 
perature.  Their  summer  is  warmer  and 
longer;  vegetation,  particularly  as  it  affords 
their  reindeer  necessary  forage — on  the 
tundra  in  part  in  summer,  in  the  taiga  or 
conifer  forest  in  winter — plays  a  much 
larger  role  in  their  economy  and,  in  lesser 
part,  in  their  dietary;  and  insect  pests  like 
mosquitoes,  black  flies,  and  botflies,  because 
of  their  effect  upon  reindeer  herding,  influ¬ 
ence  their  activities  to  a  greater  degree. 

The  nomads’  winter  hovels  of  bark,  wood, 
or  stone,  in  forest  or  scrub,  heaped  high 
with  turf  and  snow,  are  much  like  the 
Eskimo  igloo;  their  summer  homes  are  tents 
like  the  tupeks  of  the  Eskimo.  Their  clothes 
vary  more  from  summer  to  winter,  as  do 


their  food  and  habits,  than  do  those  of  the 
Eskimo.  The  seasonality  of  light  has  more 
effect  on  the  economy  and  culture  of  the 
Eskimo  than  the  seasonality  of  temperature, 
whereas  with  the  Siberian  nomads,  tempera¬ 
ture  periodicity  is  more  important. 

In  Tropical  Areas 

The  tropical  savannas  of  the  world,  like 
those  of  Africa  and  South  America,  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  seasonality  in  which  the  peri¬ 
odicity  of  rainfall  becomes  of  paramount 
importance.  The  periodicity  of  light  is  also 
regular  and  relatively  monotonous,  though 
regimenting  every  day’s  distribution  of 
activities  most  rigorously,  daylight  and  dark¬ 
ness  each  being  about  twelve  hours  in  dura¬ 
tion.  In  these  regions  the  periodicity  of 
temperature  spans  so  limited  a  range  that 
it  becomes  well-nigh  negligible  as  a  con¬ 
ditioning  factor,  except  in  the  growing  of 
certain  food  plants  unduly  exacting  in  their 
temperature  requirements. 

In  tropical  savannas  a  dry  season  of  vary¬ 
ing  duration  alternates  with  a  rainy  season 
of  equal  variability.  During  the  dry  season, 
plant  growth,  primarily  pasturage  for  nomad 
herds,  and  secondarily  for  crop  production 
by  sedentary  agriculture,  is  substantially  re¬ 
duced.  During  the  wet  season,  the  savannas 
flourish  luxuriantly  to  supply  abundant 
forage  and  to  produce  heavy  yields  of  crops. 
Consequently,  the  economies  and  activities 
of  savanna  folk  are  scheduled  and  gauged 
by  the  seasonality  of  rainfall,  just  as  those 
of  the  polar  folk  are  scheduled  and  gauged 
by  seasonality  of  light  and  the  tundra-taiga 
folk  by  seasonality  of  both  light  and  heat. 
The  grasslands  of  the  world,  whether  polar 
tundra,  temperate  steppe,  or  tropical  savanna, 
constitute  an  expression  of  rainfall  season¬ 
ality  rather  than  any  other  climatic  peri¬ 
odicity. 

In  Mediterranean  Regions 

The  seasonality  of  the  Mediterranean 
climate — summer  drought  and  winter  cold — 
combines  the  periodicity  of  both  tempera¬ 
ture  and  rainfall.  The  main  rains  come  in 
winter,  when  plant  growth  is  at  a  minimum ; 
drought  of  varying  intensity  distinguishes 
summer,  the  season  when  light  and  tem- 
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perature  are  most  favorable  to  plant  growth. 

These  regions  include  the  lands  contigu¬ 
ous  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  southern  Gili- 
fornia,  south-central  Chile,  the  southernmost 
tip  of  Africa,  and  two  small  areas  of 
Australia — part  of  Swanland  in  the  south¬ 
western  corner,  and  the  southwestern  coast 
of  southeastern  Australia. 

A  distinctive  adjustment  of  plant  life  to 
the  opposed  periodicities  characterizes  the 
regions  of  the  world  where  Mediterranean 
climate  prevails  and  gives  the  vegetation  and 
all  human  activities  based  upon  it  a  distinc¬ 
tive  form.  The  vegetation  is  characterized 
by  hard,  glossy  foliage,  more  suitable  for 
browsing  than  for  grazing;  by  numerous 
fragrant  bulbs  that  appeal  to  the  gardener’s 
skill  because  of  their  habit  and  color;  by 
numerous  plants  high  in  volatile,  essential 
oils  that  may  be  utilized  for  perfumes, 
flavors,  and  drugs,  and  that  also  give  honeys 
made  from  them  an  epicurean  variety  and 
distinction. 

Olive  oil  takes  the  place  of  butter  as  a 
source  of  palatable  fat,  and  oil  lamps  ser\’e 
for  light  instead  of  tallow  candles;  wine  is 
universally  used  as  a  beverage,  generally 
to  make  the  scant  supply  of  water  potable 
and  healthful;  citrus  fruits  thrive;  wheat 
flour  is  better  baked  into  macaroni  and 
spaghetti  than  into  bread;  and  goat  milk 
supplants  milk  from  cows. 

The  clear,  luminous  skies  that  prevail 
most  of  the  time  in  these  regions  afford 
maximum  sunlight  for  health  and  excellent 
conditions  for  navigation.  The  distinctive 
economy  and  culture  of  the  Mediterranean 
express  the  distinctive  seasonality  of  its 
climate. 

On  Mountain  Slopes 

The  mountain  lands  of  the  world  display 
a  type  of  pastoral  economy  as  widespread 
as  the  mountains  themselves — that  peculiar 
seasonal  movement  of  peoples  with  their 
herds  and  flocks  from  lowland  and  plain 
where  they  spend  the  winter,  to  mountain 
slopes  and  plateaus  where  alpine  meadows 
afford  rich  pasturage  of  highly  nutritious 
grasses  and  herbs  in  summer.  Geographers 
have  given  to  this  movement  the  name 
transhumance. 


Typically  developed  in  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland,  along  the  fjords  of  Norway, 
upon  the  Mesopotamian  plains  and  border¬ 
ing  mountains  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  and 
everywhere  that  folk  have  engaged  in  herd¬ 
ing  in  mountain  lands,  transhumance  pro¬ 
vokes  the  interest  and  challenges  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  student  of  seasonality.  It  is 
not  merely  a  static  expression  of  the  effect 
of  climate — it  is  most  emphatically  dynamic. 

The  recurrent  surge  of  life  and  activity — 
from  lowland  plain  to  mountain  meadow 
every  spring  and  back  again  every  fall — 
represents  a  tide  and  flood  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  w'ell-nigh  unique.  The  saeters  of 
Norway  and  the  senners  of  Switzerland,  j 
those  lonely  shepherds  on  mountain  retreats 
far  removed  from  the  busy  life  of  mart  and 
market,  field  and  factory,  city  and  hamlet, 
tending  their  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  have 
formed  the  center  of  many  a  tale  and  tra¬ 
dition.  To  them  the  seasons  are  as  real  and 
vital  as  time  itself. 

Summary 

In  a  thousand  and  one  ways,  seasonality 
modifies  and  conditions  the  means  by  which 
man  makes  his  living — the  routes  by  which 
he  travels  and  carries  on  his  trade,  the 
language  that  he  speaks,  the  thoughts  that 
shape  his  philosophy,  the  wars  he  wages, 
the  homes  he  builds,  the  songs  he  sings. 
The  solstices  and  the  equinoxes  are  but  mile¬ 
stones  in  the  procession  of  the  seasons.  Seed¬ 
time  and  harvest,  marriage  and  mating,  birth 
and  death,  tide  and  time — all  depend,  in 
greater  or  lesser  measure,  upon  season.  1 
Whether  or  not  we  are  conscious  of  the 
role  that  seasonality  plays  in  the  affairs  of 
men  and  the  character  of  their  activities,  we 
cannot  ignore  its  effect  upon  both. 

- 4 - 
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Pick  Your  Job  and  Land  It! 

Step  4*  Plan  to  Reach  Enough  Prospects 

SIDNEY  W.  EDLUND 


I  T  F  you  have  been  putting  these  articles 
I  I  to  work  for  you,  you  have  taken  three 
I  important  steps  toward  landing  the  job 
I  you  want: 

You  have  decided  what  you  want  to  do. 

You  have  dug  out  your  hidden  assets 
for  the  job  you  want. 

You  have  planned  a  sales  campaign  to 
j  land  that  job. 

j  The  fourth  step  is  equally  important: 

;  Plan  to  reach  enough  prospects. 

Every  salesman  who  goes  out  after  busi- 
!  ness  knows  that  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
his  product  well  and  to  make  an  effective 
presentation  of  its  advantages  to  the  pros¬ 
pect:  he  must  also  reach  enough  prospects. 
He  knows  that  he  must  get  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  *'no’s”  in  order  to  turn  up  one 
"yes.”  He  isn’t  discouraged  when  he  fails 
to  make  a  sale.  He  knows  that  if  he  has 
a  worth-while  product  and  presents  it  prop¬ 
erly,  he  will  sell  a  certain  percentage  of  his 
prospects. 

The  same  is  true  in  selling  one’s  services. 
My  nephew  John  needed  work  that  he  could 
do  on  Saturdays  and  after  school  to  pay 
his  high  school  expenses.  Because  he  was 
a  stranger  in  town,  he  asked  a  friend  for 
tips  about  jobs. 

"Oh,  you  can’t  get  a  job  in  this  town," 
was  the  reply.  "There  just  aren’t  any  jobs 
here.  None  of  the  boys  can  get  jobs.’’ 

"I’ll  get  a  job  all  right,"  replied  John. 
"You  just  watch  me." 

Within  a  week  he  had  a  job  in  a  grocery 
store  for  Saturdays,  and  had  three  afternoon 
jobs  washing  cars  and  cutting  grass.  In 
addition,  he  had  passed  a  fourth  afternoon 
job  over  to  the  boy  who  had  thought  it 
was  impossible  to  find  one. 


I  asked  John  how  he  was  able  to  turn 
up  so  many  jobs  when  the  other  boys 
couldn’t. 

"There  wasn’t  anything  to  it,”  replied 
John.  "I  just  went  after  them.  I  didn’t 
gei  the  first  one  I  asked  for,  or  the  second, 
or  the  third.  But  I  kept  on  until  I  had 
my  time  filled.” 

John  has  hit  on  something  fundamental. 
Don’t  let  people  tell  you  that  you  can’t  get 
a  job,  that  your  *  generation  is  doomed  to 
inactivity.  Plan  your  campaign,  work  out 
your  sales  story,  and  go  out  and  get  a  job. 
Keep  at  it  until  you  do. 

There  are  several  good  ways  of  reaching 
your  prospects. 

Cold  call.  At  one  of  our  Man  Market¬ 
ing  Clinics  I  met  a  young  man  who  wanted 
clerical  work.  He  had  called  on  all  the 
possibilities  in  his  small  town,  without  suc¬ 
cess.  Fortunately,  he  lived  near  a  large 
city.  He  bought  a  commutation  ticket,  and 
every  day  for  four  weeks  he  called  on  from 
five  to  ten  concerns.  On  some  he  called 
a  second  time.  He  talked  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  more  than  a  hundred  firms  before 
he  got  his  opportunity.  But  all  during  those 
calls  he  had  faith  that  he  would  find  what 
he  wanted.  He  realized  that  job  hunting  is 
a  full-time  job.  So  he  kept  on  until  he 
got  what  he  wanted. 

Employment  agencies  and  other  clearing 
houses  for  jobs.  A  young  neighbor  of  mine 
had  just  completed  a  secretarial  course.  She 
applied  at  an  employment  agency  and  was 
told  they  had  very  few-  calls  for  girls  who 
had  no  business  experience.  But  they  took 
her  application,  and  she  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  waiting  in  the  agency,  hoping  for 
a  call.  One  day  she  came  over  to  ask  my 
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advice,  because  she  had  grown  quite  dis¬ 
couraged.  She  saw  other  girls  being  sent 
out  for  jobs,  and  she  thought  it  unfair  of 
the  agency  not  to  give  her  some  of  the 
leads. 

I  explained  that  the  agency  had  to  main¬ 
tain  its  reputation  with  employers  by  send¬ 
ing  the  best  applicant  available,  but  that 
there  might  be  something  she  could  do  to 
convince  the  agency  that  she  was  the  best 
candidate  available  for  some  jobs.  Together 
we  started  to  dig  for  her  assets. 

It  developed  that  she  had  made  a  rather 
unusual  record  in  her  secretarial  course; 
that  her  typing  and  stenographic  speeds 
were  very  high;  that  she  had  worked  part 
time  in  the  school  office,  on  work  requiring 
great  accuracy;  samples  of  her  work  showed 
a  professional  touch;  letters  from  her 
teachers  w’ere  glowing. 

She  collected  all  these  data  in  a  neat 
binding  and  went  back  to  do  a  selling  job 
on  the  agency.  They  were  impressed  that 
she  would  do  an  equally  good  selling  job 
on  the  client  and  be  a  credit  to  them,  so  it 
was  not  long  before  they  sent  her  out  on 
a  good  lead — which  she  landed. 

This  kind  of  data  or  a  good  letter  can 
be  put  to  work  for  you  in  your  job  hunt. 
If  you  will  put  copies  in  the  hands  of  your 
family’s  friends,  and  others  in  a  position 
to  help  you,  they  may  be  able  to  recommend 
you  for  suitable  openings  of  which  they 
learn.  If  you  know  how  to  operate  a  cal¬ 
culating  machine  or  other  special  office 
appliance,  a  record  of  your  ability  will  help 
the  local  offices  of  the  appliance  companies 
to  recommend  you. 

Answering  "Help  Wanted"  advertise¬ 
ments.  When  I  met  Rex  Arthur,  he  had 
spent  six  months  hunting  a  job.  During 
this  time  he  had  written  more  than  two 
hundred  letters  in  answer  to  "Help  Wanted” 
advertisements.  A  few  of  these  letters 
brought  answers,  but  no  jobs.  He  became 
cynical  and  felt  sure  he  couldn’t  get  a  job. 
Then  he  came  to  the  Clinic  and  learned 
to  organize  his  story  properly  and  to  write 
a  letter  that  showed  his  real  value. 

After  that,  he  didn’t  answer  so  many  ads 
as  formerly — he  answered  only  those  that 
offered  work  for  which  he  was  really  quali¬ 


fied.  But  he  answered  them  more  promptly,  1 
because  he  had  only  to  adapt  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  advertisement  the  sales  story 
he  had  already  worked  out  carefully.  The 
next  six  advertisements  he  answered  brought 
him  four  interviews  and  two  offers,  one  of 
which  he  accepted. 

Advertising  for  your  job.  For  certain 
types  of  jobs  including  office  work,  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  "Situations  Wanted" 
columns  of  newspapers  that  feature  such 
ads  may  prove  a  good  source  of  leads. 

A  home-made  ad  that  cost  nothing  was 
used  by  a  young  man  in  New  York  City. 
It  indicates  the  effectiveness  of  advertising 
in  locating  job  leads.  The  boy,  who  was 
just  out  of  school,  needed  work  very  much. 
So  he  made  a  "sandwich”  sign  to  fit  over 
his  shoulders.  It  read; 

I  WANT  A  JOB 

Educated 

Ambitious 

Willing 

Phone  Job  Seeker 
Harris  7-6891 

With  this  sign  fore  and  aft,  he  spent 
an  afternoon  marching  up  and  down  Forty- 
Second  Street.  Thus  he  asked  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  passers-by  for  a  job.  Two  tele¬ 
phoned  him.  Another  man  stopped  him 
and  told  him  of  a  lead.  He  got  a  job  all 
right;  but  it  wasn’t  just  what  he  wanted 
or  was  fitted  for,  because  he  had  asked 
only  for  a  job.  It  would  have  been  just 
as  easy  to  advertise  for  the  job  he  really 
wanted. 

Experience  has  shown  that  asking  for  a 
certain  type  of  job  doesn’t  cut  down  the 
number  of  leads;  it  is  more  likely  to  increase 
them,  because  it  suggests  to  people  how  they 
can  use  the  services  offered. 

Letters  written  to  a  number  of  logical 
prospects.  Eula  Martin  had  completed  a 
commercial  course  in  high  school.  She  set 
out  to  get  a  job,  but  she  found  herself  in 
competition  with  experienced  stenographers 
who  were  also  out  of  work.  She  couldn’t 
get  experience  unless  she  could  land  a  job, 
and  she  couldn’t  get  a  job  without  experi¬ 
ence.  It  seemed  hopeless,  but  Eula  was 
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young  and  full  of  ideas.  She  did  some 
thinking  about  the  problem. 

As  a  result,  she  sought  out  the  secretary 
of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"Mr.  Fleming,"  she  said,  "the  paper 
says  your  office  is  snowed  under  with  work 
as  a  result  of  your  campaign  to  bring  new 
industries  to  town,  that  you  are  all  working 
overtime.  I’ve  come  to  help.  No,  I  don’t 
want  any  pay — I  understand  that  your  ap¬ 
propriation  won’t  cover  any  more  help. 
What  I  want  is  experience.  I  propose  to 
work  for  you  all  summer.  Your  only 
obligation  is  to  give  me  a  chance  at  the 
various  phases  of  office  work  and  to  give 
me  a  recommendation,  if  I  deserve  it” 
Then  she  went  on  to  describe  her  training 
for  such  a  position. 

Eula  spent  a  busy  summer.  When  the 
regular  staff  went  on  vacation,  she  did  their 
work  and  got  a  regular  substitute’s  pay. 
Her  spare  time  she  spent  composing  and 
typing  a  letter  to  fifty  firms  for  which  she 
would  like  to  work.  Her  letter  follows; 

Dear  Mr.  Spencer: 

Do  you  need  a  dependable  secretary? 

During  the  past  three  months  I  have  filled  a 
temporary  position  with  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  this  city,  to  help  with  their  New  Indus¬ 
tries  Campaign.  Since  the  office  is  small,  I  have 
handled  the  various  phases  of  office  work.  When 
their  regular  staff  members  went  on  vacation,  I 
substituted  for  each  one. 

The  contacts  which  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
maintains  with  all  firms  in  the  city  have  given 
me  a  better  understanding  of  business.  And  I 
like  it. 

I  take  dictation  as  fast  as  a  man  is  likely  to 
dictate.  My  typing  speed  is  forty-five  words  a 
minute.  Seldom  do  I  have  to  erase. 

I  took  the  commercial  course  at  Benton  High 
School  and  graduated  last  June.  I  ranked  fourth 
highest  in  a  class  of  eighty. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  reproducing  on  the 
following  page  a  letter  written  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Will  you  suggest  a  convenient  time  for  me  to 
call?  You  can  reach  me  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Main  643. 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  letter  was  spaced  and  typed  attrac¬ 
tively,  so  that  it  served  as  a  good  example 
of  her  work.  Miss  Martin  used  a  large 
sheet,  folded.  On  the  second  page  was  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Fleming: 


Dear  Miss  Martin: 

During  your  service  with  us  we  came  to  have 
a  high  regard  for  you  and  your  work.  We  never 
had  anyone  more  willing.  You  helped  with  every¬ 
thing  that  was  to  be  done — stenography,  typing, 
mimeographing,  filing,  telephone.  Despite  the 
amount  you  accomplished,  your  work  was  always 
well  done  and  accurate.  You  handled  the  public 
with  tact  and  intelligence. 

You  came  to  us  at  a  time  when  we  were  all 
too  busy  to  show  you  our  ways.  But  we  found 
you  didn’t  need  it.  You  quietly  took  hold  and 
relieved  us  in  a  hundred  ways.  You  willingly 
worked  overtime.  Naturally,  we  like  your  spirit. 
Please  feel  free  to  refer  anyone  to  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Eula  Martin  mailed  twenty-five  letters  so 
they  would  reach  her  prospects  two  days 
after  Labor  Day,  The  following  week  she 
mailed  twenty-five  more.  She  planned  to 
go  on  mailing  more  if  she  needed  to  develop 
new  leads.  But  her  first  two  mailings 
brought  her  seven  interviews  and  two 
offers,  one  of  which  was  very  fine. 

Such  a  letter,  if  it  is  well  written,  is  an 
excellent  means  of  getting  leads  for  many 
kinds  of  work.  If  you  are  interested  in 
office  work,  the  letter  itself  serves  as  a  good 
example  of  your  typing,  neatness,  and 
letter-writing  ability.  It  conserves  your 
time.  Your  letter  weeds  out  the  "no’s"  for 
you.  You  need  call  only  on  those  who  have 
shown  some  interest  in  what  you  have  to 
offer.  And  you  start  the  interview  on  a 
better  footing,  because  your  prospect  has 
already  been  favorably  impressed  by  your 
letter. 

As  a  business,  I  have  trained  many  thou¬ 
sand  salesmen.  As  a  hobby,  I  have  helped 
many  thousand  men  and  women  get  the 
jobs  they  want.  Whether  I  have  been  deal¬ 
ing  with  salesmen  or  with  those  seeking 
Jobs,  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  has  been 
to  get  them  to  reach  enough  logical  pros¬ 
pects. 

Every  sales  manager  knows  that  there  is 
a  direct  relationship  between  the  number  of 
calls  his  salesmen  make  and  the  amount 
of  their  sales.  He  knows  that  salesmen 
have  to  go  after  business  in  order  to  get 
it,  and  they  must  ask  for  it  often. 

Experience  has  taught  that  if  you  want 
a  job,  you  may  have  to  reach  many  prospects 
and  ask  many  times. 
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Training  Routine  for  Typists 

No.  1 — Introductory  Work 

HAROLD  H.  SMITH 

Editor,  Typing  Publications, 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


A  GOOD  trainer  must  of  necessity  be 
a  good  teacher,  for  training  is  teach¬ 
ing  plus.  We  can  teach  the  typist 
many  things  without  training  him  to  type 
skillfully,  but  we  cannot  possibly  train  him 
to  be  a  skillful  typist  without  teaching  him 
far  more  than  merely  how  to  type.  As  we 
train  fingers,  hands,  eyes,  and  mind  to 
function  skillfully,  we  must  not  only  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  typist  much  essential  informa¬ 
tion  about  himself,  the  typewriter,  and  his 
work,  but  we  must  also  pursue  the  teaching 
process  through  effective  drill  and  testing 
until  these  essentials  are  a  part  of  him. 

Telling  students  to  practice  this  or  that 
exercise  after  "teaching”  them  the  facts 
and  ideas  we  think  should  be  learned  in 
conjunction  with  the  exercise  is  neither 
teaching  nor  training.  The  student  could 
have  read  the  instructions  in  the  textbook 
and  learned  that  much  by  himself. 

The  trainer  of  typists  faces  three  funda¬ 
mental  problems  in  his  coaching  work: 
(1)  He  must  train  each  individual  typist 
to  handle  the  typewriter  skillfully  as  a 
basic  writing  tool;  (2)  he  must  train  him 
to  use  this  basic  writing  tool  skillfully  in 
the  production  of  such  practical  work  as 
he  is  most  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  do; 
(3)  he  must  teach  him  the  things  that  are 
needed  at  each  stage  in  order  to  achieve 
efficiently  the  first  two  aims. 

The  first  of  these  problems — -basic  skill 
training — is  most  pressing  in  the  early  part 
of  the  course,  but  it  persists  throughout 
every  course  and  even  beyond.  Everyone 
knows  that  there  are  occasions  when  the 
highest  degree  of  basic  typing  skill  is  of 
practical  value  to  every  typist. 


The  second  problem — production  train¬ 
ing — must  be  reckoned  with  in  preparing 
the  student  to  do  any  kind  of  personal-use 
or  vocational  typing.  Success  can  be 
measured  only  in  terms  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  work  resulting  from  the  student’s 
productive  skill. 

The  third  problem — giving  information 
and  guidance — enters  into  the  solution  of 
the  first  two  problems  and  remains  a 
factor  throughout  the  course.  Whenever 
the  student  needs  information  about  the 
machine,  about  himself — his  thinking  or  his 
specific  responses — about  English  style, 
about  typographical  style,  about  artistry  and 
acceptable  arrangement  or  conventional  form, 
the  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  convey  the 
needed  information  in  a  way  that  enables 
the  student  to  use  it  immediately  in  solving 
the  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with 
basic  and  applied  skills. 

Besides  factual  information,  the  student 
needs  certain  attitudes  and  ideals  in  order 
to  make  progress.  The  competent  typing 
teacher  will  teach  these  elements,  presenting 
theni  through  the  most  progressive  and 
practical  methods.  For  best  results,  such 
teaching  must  include  definite  and  immediate 
application  of  the  attitude  or  ideal  taught; 
in  short,  training.  Furthermore,  this  initial 
training  must  be  followed  by  regular  recall 
training,  so  that  the  outcomes  of  the  new 
learning  can  be  habituated. 

Introductory  Training  Routine 

Let  us  see  how  these  observations  affect 
the  routine  for  acquiring  basic  typing  skill. 

When  the  beginner  comes  to  the  teacher, 
he  is  ready  and  eager  to  learn  to  use  the 
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typewriter.  The  teacher  must  choose  right 
at  the  outset  between  teaching  (old  style) 
and  training.  He  can  either  spend  from  one 
to  three  periods  telling  the  student  about 
the  history  of  the  typewriter,  describing 
the  "parts  of  the  machine,"  and  discussing 
the  many  uses  to  which  typewriting  is  put; 
or  he  can  begin  by  training  the  student  to 
insert  the  paper  and  letting  him  tap  a  few' 
keys  to  discover  how  his  fingers  are  to 
work  on  the  keyboard. 

The  first  teaching  procedure  is  based 
upon  "logic”  (or  is  it?),  with  subject  mat¬ 
ter  as  the  core;  the  second,  or  training  pro¬ 
cedure,  is  based  upon  an  understanding  of 
the  situation  as  a  whole,  the  certain  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  student  wants  to  operate  the 
typewriter,  that  he  is  already  interested  in 
acquiring  at  least  some  degree  of  skill,  and 
that  true  logic  demands  that  learning  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  sure  foundation  of  natural  in¬ 
terest. 

Having  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  let  the  student  experience  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  turning  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
the  typewriter  and  typing  upon  it,  the 
teacher  faces  the  necessity  of  choosing  the 
method,  teaching  devices,  and  prcKedures 
that  he  will  use  in  order  to  gain  this  end. 

He  may  take  the  slow,  roundabout  method 
of  "telling"  or  "talking”  about  the  parts 
of  the  typewriter  and  their  relationship  to 
the  rest  of  the  machine,  but  he  will  be  well 
advised  to  use  a  wall  chart  showing  an 
enlarged  diagram  of  the  typewriter  and  also 
a  typewriter  on  a  demonstration  stand,  with 
which  he  w'ill  point  out  only  those  type¬ 
writer  parts  that  must  be  used  in  inserting 
the  paper,  straightening  it,  etc. 

He  will  not  bother  about  the  paper  side 
guide  or  the  margin  stops,  especially  if  the 
period  is  very  short.  Certainly  he  will  not 
waste  time  teaching  the  experts’  method 
of  inserting  a  single  sheet  with  a  flip  of 
the  right  hand.  He  may  demonstrate  that 
way,  but  he  will  not  emphasize  it  nor  train 
the  students  in  doing  it;  time  enough  for 
that  later,  when  speed  in  changing  sheets 
comes  naturally  to  be  recognized  as  a  need. 

After  the  students  have  practiced  insert¬ 
ing  the  paper  a  few  times,  show  them  how 
to  remove  the  paper  quietly  with  the  paper 


release.  If  there  is  time,  the  setting  of  the 
margin  stop  that  controls  the  left  margin 
may  be  demonstrated  and  practiced  and  the 
line-space  lever  introduced  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  easy  at  this  point  to  introduce  the 
proper  use  of  the  carriage-release  levers 
that  enable  the  typist  to  move  the  carriage 
more  readily  than  by  tapping  the  space  bar. 

Whatever  else  is  done  in  the  first  class 
period,  five  or  ten  minutes  should  be  re- 
serv'ed  in  which  to  let  the  students  get 
acquainted  with  the  keyboard  by  tapping 
a  few  keys,  spelling  out  their  names  or 
whatever  they  may  wish  to  type.  The 
students  will  not  type  their  names  more 
than  once  without  asking  how  they  can 
make  capital  letters.  Perhaps  they  will 
discover  the  shift  keys  for  themselves.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  good  teachers  have  followed  this 
plan  for  years.  It  has  the  merit  of  creating 
"real”  situations  that  result  in  a  recognition 
of  learning  needs  in  a  natural  way. 

In  the  next  step  the  teacher  can  lead  the 
way,  through  the  establishment  of  home 
position  and  the  correct  method  of  striking 
the  keys,  to  the  first  short  words  that  are 
to  be  typed.  Most  of  this  work  will  be 
elementary  training;  little  of  it  will  be 
aimed  at  skill  or  correct  technique,  except 
as  students  benefit  from  teachers’  demonstra¬ 
tions,  which,  of  course,  should  be  performed 
with  reasonable  skill.  Our  most  recent 
teacher’s  manuals  advise  teachers  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  at  least  a  few  of  the  first  short 
words  practiced  can  be  typed  skillfully.  In 
that  demonstration,  which  takes  place 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  practice  period 
or  perhaps  in  the  second  period,  the  teacher 
really  begins  to  train  for  skill  in  the  sense 
that  a  coach  trains  athletes. 

Let  us  say  that  the  students  have  typed 
f-n-r  and  f-td-n,  each  as  a  series  of  three 
separate  strokes  followed  by  the  space 
stroke.  The  teacher,  knowing  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  able  to  improve  their  tech¬ 
nique  in  making  each  of  the  motions  if 
they  will  practice  typing  these  words  as 
wholes,  will  demonstrate  fu  or  fur-space, 
depending  upon  how  well  the  class 
"catches  on.”  Next,  he  will  drill  them  in 
executing  the  demonstrated  combination 
several  times,  working  in  unison.  Then 
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he  will  swing  into  fun-space,  pausing  after 
each  word  long  enough  to  permit  students 
to  relax  completely  in  order  to  eliminate 
tension  and  to  think  just  a  little  about  how 
they  can  improve  their  next  execution.  He 
will  demonstrate  with  the  pause  only  as 
much  as  is  necessary  to  make  the  idea  clear 
to  his  students.  He  will  direct  unison  drill 
similarly,  and  he  may  suggest  individual 
practice  as  he  walks  about  the  room  help¬ 
ing  students  who  are  having  difficulty. 

The  students  are  mastering  their  first 
hurdles.  The  teacher-coach  is  showing  them 
how  to  take  those  hurdles;  how  to  improve 
their  motions  from  effort  to  effort.  No 
time  is  being  w'asted  in  attaining  the  master}’ 
level  of  skillful  motions — and  thinking. 
Out  of  this  training  emanates  an  even  great¬ 
er  thrill  than  that  experienced  by  the  ex¬ 
pert.  The  beginner  realizes  that  his  teacher- 
coach  has  contributed  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence  something  that  the  beginner  might 
never  have  learned  by  himself  in  years  of 
less  intelligent  practice. 

All  the  essentials  of  the  major  operative 
parts  of  the  machine  and  of  the  skillful 
performance  of  incidental  operations  will 
be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  first  few 
lessons  as  the  need  for  them  arises.  The 
traditional  "logical”  presentation  of  these 
items  by  the  lecture  method  tends  to  over¬ 
emphasize  their  importance;  and  the  stu¬ 
dents,  sensing  this,  grow  listless. 

Learning  the  keyboard  is  almost  entirely 
a  matter  of  intelligent  practice.  Formerly, 
and  to  some  extent  today,  it  was  thought 
that  students  should  "make  haste  slowly”; 
that  they  could  "master”  only  a  few  new 
keyboard  motions  in  each  practice  period; 
that  each  new  motion  should  be  mastered 
before  another  was  introduced.  When  it 
was  realized  that  mastery  is  a  flexible  term, 
that  even  the  experts  are  still  trying  to 
master  their  keyboard  motions,  that  "cor¬ 
rect  technique”  cannot  be  divorced  from 
a  certain  minimum  speed  of  motion  in 
action,  and  that  the  primary  objective  is 
to  prepare  the  student  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  practice  sentence  and  paragraph  material, 
it  became  apparent  that  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  effort  had  been  w'asted  in  the 
so-called  keyboard-learning  stage. 


Close  observation  of  the  real  gains  made 
by  students  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 
class  periods  indicates  that  we  shall  certainly 
be  able  to  shorten  and  simplify  this  section 
of  the  course.  Good  teachers  necessarily 
feel  their  responsibility  keenly,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  they  are  slow  to  make  drastic 
changes  here.  If,  however,  a  teacher  wishes 
to  adventure  a  bit,  I  suggest  that  he  spend 
less  time  during  the  first  ten  or  fifteen 
lessons  drilling  on  the  numerals  and  special 
characters  and  less  time  trydng  for  complete 
exercises  containing  fewer  than  two  errors 
in  six  to  twelve  lines.  Perhaps  this  intro- 
ductor}’  work  can  be  reduced  to  seven  or 
eight  lessons — just  enough  to  present  the 
alphabet  and  the  punctuation  marks. 

Expanding  the  Training  Routine  for 
Sustained  Work 

After  seven  to  ten  lessons,  during  which 
you  will  have  taught  students  through 
demonstration,  unison  drills,  and  individual 
drill  how  to  attack  strokes,  words,  phrases, 
and  sentences,  take  a  simple  sentence  of 
not  more  than  two  lines.  Be  sure  the 
vocabulary  is  simple.  For  this  practice,  there  j 
is  no  better  material  than  the  contest  matter  | 
prepared  by  J.  N.  Kimball  for  the  Interna-  ! 
tional  Typewriting  Contests.  j 

Let  students  master  each  word  in  the 
sentence,  learning  to  type  each  as  a  whole,  ] 
if  that  is  possible.  (Some  words,  such  as 
right-hand  and  left-hand  w’ords,  apparently 
must  be  tapped  out  letter  by  letter. )  Let  j 
your  students  practice  the  w’ords  as  they  | 
occur  in  the  sentence  in  twos,  threes,  fours, ' 
and  so  on.  Let  them  practice  each  line  as 
a  whole;  then,  two  lines.  (At  this  point 
they  w'ill  see  the  need  for  and  be  ready 
to  learn  the  skillful  return  of  the  carriage.) 

The  next  step  is  to  start  the  students  on 
pressure  practice — y2-minute  and  1 -minute 
tests.  Pit  students  against  one  another  to 
see  who  can  finish  a  line  or  two  lines  first. 
Coach  them  on  saving  time  and  energy  as 
you  observe  them  making  errors  in  tech¬ 
nique.  Spend  at  least  half  of  each  class 
period  in  such  intensive  training. 

Of  course,  you  will  have  developed  an 
efficient  warm-up  routine  in  the  first  ten 
lessons.  After  that,  this  routine  will  take 
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not  more  than  ten  minutes;  perhaps  only 
five  minutes  when  the  student  has  learned 
to  handle  each  step  effectively. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  mention  that 
experiments  and  experience  suggest  that  the 
review  of  the  alphabetic  strokes  that  should 
form  a  part  of  every  warm-up  in  the  first 
semester  of  typing  will  be  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  if  an  alphabetic  sentence  of  one  or 
two  lines  is  used  as  practice  material  rather 
than  a  longer  sentence  or  a  paragraph.  The 
reason  is  simple.  If  the  alphabetic  sentence 
is  composed  of  fairly  common  words  and 
is  reasonably  sensible,  the  student  has  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  less-frequent 
alphabetic  strokes  many  more  times  by  re¬ 
peating  the  short  sentence  over  and  over 
again  than  he  would  by  typing  a  longer 
sentence  or  a  paragraph  only  once  or  twice. 
His  recall  practice  will  reach  his  best  pre¬ 
vious  performance  level  more  quickly. 

About  a  third  of  the  period  should  be 
spent  in  learning  how  to  control  the  mind, 
eyes,  and  fingers  so  as  to  produce  an  accu¬ 
rate  typed  result.  This  involves  training 
the  student  to  slow  down  his  pace  of  typing 
without  slowing  down  the  speed  of  making 
the  separate  motions.  No  greater  mistake 
can  be  made,  however,  than  merely 
"assigning”  perfect  copy  or  other  accuracy 
requirements  on  a  given  exercise.  For  the 
first  fifteen  or  twenty  class  periods,  the 
average  student  cannot  sustain  his  concen¬ 
tration  on  accuracy  as  a  goal  beyond  a  line 
or  two. 

Furthermore,  the  teacher  should  know 
that  telling  typists  to  "slow  down”  is  not 
good  training  procedure.  The  good  coach 
sets  the  right  pace  if  he  wants  a  runner 
to  slow  down,  or  he  gets  another  athlete 
to  demonstrate  it.  The  typing  teacher  can 
do  the  same  thing  by  tapping  a  single  key 
in  the  rhythm  and  at  the  rate  the  student 
has  been  practicng.  He  can  then  contrast 
that  rate  with  the  slower  and  more  desirable 
rate,  which  he  will  demonstrate  for  the 
student  who  seems  to  have  difficulty  in 
getting  control  of  his  "speed  and  accuracy.” 
The  student  will  then  continue  his  practice, 
following  the  tap,  tap,  tap  sound  of  the 
teacher’s  demonstration.  Such  a  procedure 
insures  sound  teaching  and  training;  imme¬ 


diate,  understandable,  and  worthwhile  goals. 

The  plan  originated  by  John  L.  Fiedler 
and  now  incorporated  into  the  Typewriting 
Syllabus  for  New  York  City  Public  Schools 
is  an  outstandingly  successful  routine  for 
developing  ability  to  type  accurately.  The 
plan  provides  for  a  scale  of  accuracy  credits 
given  for  "accuracy  copy  practice”  consist¬ 
ing  of  "writing  'perfect  lines’  in  quanti¬ 
ties  graded  to  the  pupil’s  growing  ability. 

.  .  .  The  material  for  'perfect  lines’  may  be 
taken  from  the  daily  assignment.”  When 
the  students  have  acquired  a  control  of 
their  fingers  that  enables  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  consistently  a  full  line  of  correct 
typing,  the  goal  is  advanced ;  and  they 
receive  an  accuracy  credit  only  when  they 
produce  "two  perfect  consecutive  lines,” 
and  so  on. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  few  students  can 
control  their  operation  during  the  first  fif¬ 
teen  class  periods  so  as  to  produce  more 
than  one  or  two  consecutive  correctly  typed 
lines  without  harming  their  basic  technique. 
To  insist  upon  their  attempting  more  than 
that  is  tantamount  to  telling  them  that  tech¬ 
nique  is  less  important  than  the  correct 
copy  demanded.  It  is  much  better  to  set 
attainable  standards  that  will  not  harm 
other  elements  of  the  learning  than  it  is 
to  set  unattainable  goals  or  goals  that  con¬ 
trovert  the  rest  of  our  advice  and  teaching. 

An  introductory  course  of  the  kind  we 
have  described  here  is  almost  entirely  a 
training  course.  There  is  little  need  for  "talk¬ 
ing  at”  the  students.  They  will  be  anxious 
to  exercise  their  eyes,  fingers,  and  minds 
at  the  typewriter  through  most  of  each 
practice  period.  They  will  be  creating  sat¬ 
isfactions  and  sensing  steady  progress.  Their 
fingers  will  be  learning  many  new  tricks 
each  day.  They  will  not  slump  in  their 
effort,  because  no  part  of  their  work  will 
be  drudgery.  If  they  understand  that  they 
are  to  type  an  exercise  accurately,  they  will 
slow  down  only  as  much  as  is  necessary,  and 
they  will  concentrate  harder  upon  control¬ 
ling  their  eyes  and  fingers.  They  will  lay 
a  sure  foundation  for  sustaining  their 
typing  over  longer  periods. 

(Article  No.  2  in  this  series  will  appear 
next  month) 
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The  tenth  annual  conference  of  the 
Canadian  Gregg  Association  was  held 
in  the  banquet  hall  of  the  King  Edward 
Hotel,  Toronto,  Ontario,  on  Saturday, 
October  28.  Teachers  of  commercial  sub¬ 
jects,  superintendents,  principals,  and 
private-school  owners  attended  the  con¬ 
ference. 

R.  E.  Clemens,  president  of  the  Canada 
Business  College,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and 
also  of  the  Association,  presided  over  the 
conference.  The  other  officers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  were; 

Vice-President :  A.  S.  H.  Hankinson,  Commer¬ 
cial  High  School,  Montreal,  Quebec. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Jean  Crerar,  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  Toronto. 

Executive  Committee:  M.  C.  Roszell,  North¬ 
ern  Vocational  School,  Toronto;  H.  J.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Western  Technical-Commercial  School, 
Toronto;  F.  W.  Ward,  Gregg  College, 
Toronto;  Fred.  Jarrett,  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  Toronto. 

Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Gregg,  attended  the  conference  and 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  luncheon 
held  in  the  Alexandra  Room  of  the  hotel. 
He  brought  to  the  conference  an  inspiring 


message  regarding  the  status  of  business 
education  throughout  the  world  and  gave 
an  interesting  resume  on  the  shorthand  dic¬ 
tatorship  which  has  been  set  up  in  Germany. 

The  luncheon  guest  speaker  was  Harrj' 
Collins  Spillman,  of  New  York  City,  who 
spoke  on  "Building  the  World  of  Tomor¬ 
row.” 

A  delightful  program  of  music  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  Eleanor  Roszell,  violinist. 

The  conference  program  follows; 

MORNING 

Address  of  Welcome  and  President’s  Address. 

"Objectives  in  the  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Bookkeeping,”  John  E.  Pack,  Westervelt  School, 
London,  Ontario.  Discussion  conducted  by  W.  H. 
Stafford,  Shaw’s  North  Toronto  School,  Toronto. 

"Penmanship,”  W.  R.  Shortt,  Western  Tech¬ 
nical  and  Q)mmercial  School,  Toronto. 

"After  Graduation — What.^”  Miss  M.  A. 
Stoakley,  secretary-treasurer,  R.  C.  Smith  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  Toronto.  Discussion  conducted  by  George 
P.  Hillmer,  Stamford  Collegiate  Institute  and 
Vocational  School,  Stamford,  Ontario. 

AFTERNOON 

"Typewriting  for  Junior  Classes,”  Miss  M.  H. 
French,  Central  Technical  School,  Hamilton,  On- 
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public  schools  of  Missouri  and  Nebraska; 
and  was  head  of  the  commercial  department 
in  the  Fort  Lee  (New  Jersey)  High  School 
for  four  years.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  and  a  former  president  of  Alpha 
Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon. 

Mr.  Roach  holds  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  from  Duke  University  and  Master 
of  Arts  from  Columbia  University,  and  has 
done  work  toward  his  doctoral  degree  at 
Columbia.  He  formerly  taught  in  the  high 
schools  of  Tenafly  and  Washington,  New 
Jersey,  and  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delta  Rho. 

Mr.  Pitts,  a  graduate  of  Centenary  College, 
Shreveport,  Louisiana,  holds  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  from  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia.  He  has  taught  in  four  Louisiana  cities 
and  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Kappa  Sigma. 


tario.  Discussion  conducted  by  B.  H.  Hewitt, 
Northern  Vocational  School,  Toronto. 

"Speed  Development  for  Advanced  Students," 
Goldena  M.  Fisher,  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago. 

Among  those  in  attendance  at  the  con¬ 
ference  were  a  representative  from  the  Sir 
George  Williams  College,  Montreal;  Dr. 
W.  G.  Bennett,  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  Toronto;  R.  J.  Aitchison,  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School  of  Commerce,  Toronto, 
who  was  last  year’s  president  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  section  of  the  Ontario  Education 
Association;  and  Professor  C.  E.  Walker, 
Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  will  be  held  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee. 


The  National  Occupational  Conference 
concluded  its  work  and  disbanded  on 
September  30,  1939.  Its  information  and  field 
service  activities  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Occupational  Information  and  Guidance  Serv¬ 
ice  in  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Occupational  Index  and  the  occupa¬ 
tional  pamphlets  formerly  published  by  N.O.C. 
are  now  being  distributed  by  Occupational 
Index,  Inc.,  New  York  University,  Washing¬ 
ton  Square  East,  New  York  City. 

Occupations,  the  V  ocational  Guidance 
Magazine,  is  now  published  by  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 


The  department  of  commerce  of  Mary 
Washington  College,  Fredericksburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  announced  three  additions  to  the 
faculty:  Dr.  J.  Marshall  Hanna,  J.  Ken¬ 
neth  Roach,  and  Tom  F.  Pitts. 

Dr.  Hanna  holds  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Science,  from  the  University  of  Nebraska; 
Master  of  Arts,  from  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University;  and  Doctor  of- Education, 
from  New  York  University.  He  has  taught 
at  North  Arlington,  New  Jersey,  and  in  the 
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HARM  and  PAULINE  HARMS 

No.  4 — A  Legal  Letter 


tDiToKS  Note — During  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  mastering  the 
most  frequently  used  words.  As  soon  as  a  student  accepts  a  stenographic  position,  however,  his  list 
of  frequently  used  words  will  be  influenced  decidedly  by  the  terminology  of  this  new  occupation. 

Here  is  a  letter  containing  some  of  the  most  frequently  used  words  in  the  profession  of  law. 
This  letter  was  prepared  by  Harm  Harms,  director  of  commercial  training,  and  Pauline  Harms, 
instructor  in  shorthand,  at  Capitol  University,  Columbus.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harms  are  authors  of  the 
"Individual  Method  of  Learning  Gregg  Shorthand."  Similar  letters  for  other  branches  of  business 
will  appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  the  Business  Education  World. 


Mr.  Carl  Moore  October  24,  1939 

Attorney  at  Law 
2307  Carew  Tower 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

re  John  Noble  v.  James  Sterner 
No.  156,789^® — Common  Pleas  Court,  Allen  County 

Estate  of  Bernard  Adams  deceased 

Dear  Mr.  Moore: 

With  reference  to  litigation***^  in  the  above  case,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  dam¬ 
ages  on  behalf  of  your  client  and***  allowed  the  injunction. 

We  realize  that  counsel  is  anxious  to  settle  these  cases  where  there  may  be  a  possi- 
bility*****  of  reversing  the  same  upon  appeal.  We  will,  therefore,  attempt  to  point  out 
some  errors  that,  in  our*^***  opinion,  happened  in  the  trial  and  that  will  appear  in  our 
brief.  We  feel  that  the  Court  was  wrong  in  not  sustaining****  our  demurrer  to  the 
petition  and  that  the  evidence  admitted  by  the  Court  was  in  error. 

There  was*®**  also  an  error  in  the  deposition,  in  that  the  witness  who  testified  was 
not  sworn  and  the  affidavit*®**  of  the  notary  taking  the  same  was  defective. 

While  this  was  a  case  of  injunction  with  a  prayer  for^****  damages,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Court  had  jurisdiction,  inasmuch  as  the  residence  was  in  another^****  state.  If 
you  will  check  the  Code  relating  to  equity  and  injunction,  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  us****  on  this  point. 

The  question  was  also  raised  in  the  rebuttal  as  to  whether  parol  evidence  was  ad¬ 
missible*®**  or  not  to  explain  the  written  instrument  upon  which  you  predicated  your  case. 

With  reference  to  the*®®  Estate  of  Bernard  Adams,  we  checked  the  records  in  Probate 
Court  yesterday  and  found  that  his  will  has  excluded®®®  our  client,  Mary  Adams,  his 
niece,  a  dependent,  from  any  bequest  whatsoever.  We  realize  that  a®*®  testator  has  the 
right  to  leave  his  property  to  any  legatee  whom  he  may  choose. 

We  believe,  though,  that  our®*®  client  has  a  legitimate  claim  that  said  will  was  made 
under  duress,  and  feel  that,  if  some  settlement  cannot®®®  be  entered  into,  we  shall  be 
forced  to  file  an  action  to  set  this  will  aside.  The  fact  that  our  client  is  an®*®  infant 
would  further  bear  out  our  contention  that  said  testator,  in  making  said  will,  should 
have  made  some  provision*®®  for  our  client,  either  by  way  of  a  trust  or  through  a  guar¬ 
dian  for  the  support  of  this  niece,  at  least  during**®  her  minority. 

Will  you  please  advise  me  as  to  your  opinion. 

Very  truly  yours,*®* 
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Personal  versus  Vocational 


The  character  of  personal  bookkeeping 
and  vocational  bookkeeping  has  been 
at  the  root  of  considerable  controversy 
during  the  past  few  years.  Traditionally, 
bookkeeping  has  been  taught  vocationally. 
This  places  bookkeeping  in  the  category 
with  other  subjects,  the  chief  aim  of  which 
is  the  preparation  of  the  student  for  the 
job. 

In  former  years,  bookkeeping  formed  the 
core  of  the  commercial  course  in  high 
schools.  The  subject  was  looked  upon  as 
one  that  would  prepare  the  student  for  a 
position  upon  graduation,  and  the  content  of 
the  course  was  based  on  that  assumption. 
Increased  enrollments  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partments  of  the  public  high  schools  result¬ 
ed  in  the  graduation  of  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents  trained  for  bookkeeping  positions.  In¬ 
vestigations  proved,  however,  that  such  po¬ 
sitions  were  not  available  for  the  majority 
of  those  students. 

According  to  the  1930  census,  there  were  930,- 
648  employed  bookkeepers,  accountants,  and  cash¬ 
iers  in  the  United  States.  This  means,  without 
including  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  enroll¬ 
ment  in  private  business  schools,  colleges,  and  uni¬ 
versities,  that  over  a  period  of  two  years  we  en¬ 
rolled  enough  students  to  fill  every  bookkeeping 
position  in  the  United  States.* 

If  the  subject  cannot  be  taught  from  the 
vocational  objective,  how  can  we  justify  its 
inclusion  in  the  high  school  curriculum? 
Textbook  writers — and,  more  recently,  com¬ 
mercial  educators — have  attempted  to  find 
other  aims  and  objectives  for  bookkeeping. 


*  Kyker,  B.  Frank,  "Social  Values  of  Bookkeep¬ 
ing,”  National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  Vol. 
HI,  December,  1934,  p.  16. 


Many  persons  have  attacked  the  tradition¬ 
al  vocational  objective  of  our  bookkeeping 
course.  Clinton  M.  File,  for  example,  has 
stated: 

In  the  first  place,  research  studies  have  revealed 
that  bookkeeping  as  a  vocational  subject  is  of  less 
importance  than  we  formerly  suspected.  The 
{sercentage  of  graduates  of  high  school  commercial 
departments  doing  bookkeeping  work  is  found  by 
these  studies  to  be  as  follows:  Weersing’s  Min¬ 
nesota  Study,  20  per  cent;  Lyon’s  Education  for 
Business,  13  per  cent;  Pasadena  California  study, 
9.8  per  cent;  Nichols’  "A  New  Conception  of 
Office  Practice,”  1.9  per  cent.  Although  there 
still  exists  much  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of 
"bookkeeping  work,”  which  probably  accounts  for 
some  of  the  differences  in  results  in  the  above 
studies,  the  fact  remains  that  the  subject  is  not 
justified  on  the  basis  of  its  vocational  objective 
alone.* 

Paul  A.  Carlson,  State  Teachers  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

Bookkeeping  came  into  the  secondary  schools 
as  a  purely  vocational  subject.  The  new  book¬ 
keeping  course  is  being  enriched  to  provide  for 
many  different  objectives  omitted  in  the  traditional 
bookkeeping  course.  Without  sacrificing  any  of 
the  vocational  values,  the  scope  of  the  new  courses 


*  File,  Clinton  M.,  ’"Through  Everyday  Record- 
Keeping  into  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,” 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly,  December, 
1934,  p.  20. 


♦  About  Floyd  W.  Hancock:  Commercial 
teacher  and  treasurer  of  Marshalltown  (Iowa) 
High  School  and  Junior  College  organizations. 
Degrees  from  State  Teachers  College,  White- 
water,  Wisconsin,  and  University  of  Iowa.  Has 
held  office  in  state  and  regional  associations. 
Conducts  classes  (or  American  Institute  of 
Banking.  Speaks  at  conventions.  Hobby:  gar¬ 
dening. 
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in  bookkeeping  is  being  broadened  so  as  to  include 
many  other  outcomes;  social,  economic,  educa- 
tii'nal,  and  personal.* 

Mr.  Carlson  believes  that  personal  and 
family  budgeting  is  too  important  a  topic 
to  be  omitted  from  the  course  in  high  school 
bookkeeping.  Personal  record  keeping 
should  form  the  basis  for  the  preparation 
of  income-tax  returns,  sales  taxes,  and  other 
forms  of  taxation. 

A.  L.  Prickett,  co-author  of  a  well-known 
bookkeeping  textbook,  expresses  his  opinion 
as  follows: 

In  teaching  bookkeeping  and  accounting  in 
relation  to  its  future  use  in  our  economic  order, 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  present  a  study  of  per¬ 
sonal  records,  business  budgets,  government  ex¬ 
penditures,  taxes,  analyses  of  statements,  and 
understanding  of  property  and  property  rights. 
This  must  be  interpreted  from  the  practical  applied 
accounting  viewpoint.  I  do  not  mean  junior 
business  training  (although  I  believe  that  subject 
in  itself  is  good) ;  I  mean  a  general  bookkeeping 
course. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  course  must  be  learned 
in  a  shorter  time.  We  should  then  delve  into  the 
far-reaching  applications  of  bookkeeping.  The 
fundamentals  of  bookkeeping  will  not  change,  but 
we  must  utilize  our  time  in  bookkeeping  instruc¬ 
tion  by  broadening  applications,  broadening  the 
values.  In  that  way  the  course  will  have  a  greater 
social  significance  and  usefulness.  If  it  is  taught 
properly,  it  should  also  have  a  greater  vocational 
usefulness.* 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Professor  Prickett 
would  combine  personal,  social,  and  voca¬ 
tional  bookkeeping.  He  believes  that  the 
student  should  have  the  bookkeeping 
knowledge  that  is  used  not  only  by  the 
bookkeeper,  the  accountant,  and  the  auditor, 
but  also  by  the  businessman,  the  council¬ 
man,  the  club  member,  the  school-board 
member,  the  hospital  official,  the  church 
trustee,  and  anyone  engaged  in  community 
or  professional  service. 

It  would  appear  from  the  views  of  lead¬ 
ers  in  commercial  education  that  there  are 
divergent  ideas  concerning  the  ideal  content 
and  subject  matter  in  our  high  school  book¬ 
keeping  today.  There  are  some  educators 

*  Carlson,  Paul  A.,  "What  of  Beginning  Book¬ 
keeping?”  The  Business  Education  World,  May, 
1935,  p.  697. 

*  Prickett,  A.  L.,  "A  Part  That  Bookkeeping  and 
Accounting  Will  Play  in  Our  New  Social  Order," 
The  Balance  Sheet,  September,  1934,  p.  4. 


who  advocate  the  teaching  of  the  subjea 
with  the  vocational  aspect  predominating. 
They  fear  that  bookkeeping  is  becoming 
.socialized  and  personalized  and  that  the 
subject  will  lose  much  of  its  character  if 
the  vocational  content  is  minimized. 

Skar  is  of  this  school  of  thought;  the 
following  quotation  expresses  his  ideas  on 
this  controversial  issue. 

Among  the  people  in  this  country  who  are 
gainfully  employed  there  are  at  least  five  million 
whose  vocational  efficiency  would  be  directly  and 
decisively  increased  through  a  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  extensive  teach-  I 
ing  of  bookkeeping  in  high  school  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  on  vocational  grounds,  and  it 
becomes  unnecessary  for  us  to  rely  upon  personal- 
use  and  general  educational  values  for  our  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  subject.* 

For  those  who  think  that  bookkeeping 
is  taught  because  of  its  personal-use  and 
economic  values  alone,  we  find  another  who 
visualizes  vocational  opportunities  in  the 
subject.  According  to  Percy: 

Vocational  opportunities  for  well-trained  book¬ 
keepers  will  exist  in  business  for  some  time.  The 
possibility  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  vocational  or  ; 
job  aim  of  bookkeeping,  which  first  placed  this  | 
subject  in  the  schools,  is  not  so  bad  as  statistics 
would  seem  to  indicate.  The  use  of  office 
machinery  will  reduce  the  number  of  workers  in 
larger  establishments,  but  the  smaller  business 
units  find  the  installation  and  use  of  elaborate 
office  machines  so  expensive  that  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  handwritten  records.  Furthermore, 
a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  necessary  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  bookkeeping  machines.  The 
fact  that  government  regulation  of  industry  will 
require  more  record  keeping  in  the  future  than  has 
prevailed  in  the  past  should  not  be  overlooked  as 
providing  a  new  vocational  outlet  for  well-trained 
bookkeepers.* 

The  foregoing  presentation  has  involved 
the  multiplicity  of  ideas  and  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  the  content  of  the  high  school 
course  in  bookkeeping.  Bookkeeping  has 
been  a  vocational  subject,  but  clearly  there 
has  been  a  tendency  toward  the  inclusion 
of  personal-use  values  in  the  course.  If 
bookkeeping  functions  so  as  to  achieve  its 

*Skar,  R.  O.,  "Tying  up  Bookkeeping  Instruc¬ 
tion  with  Business,”  N.C.T.F.  Fourth  Yearbook, 
1938,  p.  140. 

‘Percy,  Atlee  L.,  "What  of  Beginning  Book¬ 
keeping?”  The  Business  Education  World,  June, 
1935,  p.  775. 
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vocational  objective,  it  must  provide  the 
student  with  skill  in  the  keeping  of  records, 
so  that  upon  graduation  he  can  properly 
make  use  of  the  skills  and  techniques  in 
his  employment. 

In  May,  1938,  I  sent  a  letter  and  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  two  hundred  commercial 
teachers  and  business  educators,  all  but  five 
of  them  in  teaching  positions  in  Iowa.  The 
letter  set  forth  the  object  of  the  study  and 
included  directions  for  filling  out  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a 
check  list.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  some 
attention  had  been  given,  during  the  past 
few  years,  to  the  topic  of  ‘'Personal  Book¬ 
keeping,”  but  that  no  person  had  defined 
the  subject  nor  had  anyone  discovered  just 
what  place  it  had  in  the  course  of  high 
.school  bookkeeping. 

The  first  page  of  the  questionnaire  listed 
twenty-five  books  and  records,  selected  from 
bookkeeping  textbooks,  pamphlets,  manuals, 
magazines,  and  periodicals.  Four  columns 
were  provided  at  the  right  for  checking; 
they  were  headed  "Personal  Bookkeeping 
Only,”  "Both  Personal  and  Business  Book¬ 
keeping,”  "Vocational  Bookkeeping  Only,” 
and  "Not  Needed  in  Bookkeeping  Because 
Adequately  Taught  Elsewhere.”  Space  was 
provided  on  the  page  for  the  inclusion  of 
items  that  should  be  added  to  the  list. 

The  second  page  of  the  questionnaire 
contained  a  list  of  fifty  topics,  books,  busi¬ 
ness  papers,  and  materials  that  had  been 
chosen  from  bookkeeping  textbooks, 
pamphlets,  manuals,  magazines,  and  peri¬ 
odicals.  Provision  was  made,  in  four  col¬ 
umns  headed  like  those  on  the  first  page 
of  the  questionnaire,  for  checking  the  topics, 
books,  business  papers,  and  materials. 

On  the  basis  of  replies  received  and  tabu¬ 
lated,  I  was  in  a  position  to  reach  some 
rather  definite  conclusions: 

That  bookkeeping,  if  properly  taught, 
should  combine  the  personal  values  along 
with  the  vcKational  values,  rather  than 
stress  either  of  these  separately. 

That  successful  completion  of  the  high 
school  bookkeeping  course  should  enable 
the  student  to  keep  the  books  of  a  business. 
Not  all  the  students  become  vocationally 
proficient,  but  the  training  should  enable 


them  to  keep  their  own  personal  records. 

That  many  personal  records  may  be 
taught  in  general  business  courses.  The 
preparation  of  simple  budgets,  for  example, 
can  be  handled  very  satisfactorily  in  junior 
business  training  or  general  business  courses. 

That  on  the  basis  of  material  collected 
for  my  study,  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  inclusion  of  personal  bookkeeping  as 
a  separate  and  distinct  course  in  the  high 
school  curriculum. 

That  some  of  our  high  school  students 
will  become  farmers,  professional  men,  and 
owners  of  small  businesses.  Others  may 
find  a  need  for  record  keeping  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  clubs,  lodges,  churches,  and  in  the 
home.  The  interests  of  these  persons,  and 
of  the  graduates  who  may  become  bookkeep¬ 
ers,  deserve  our  thoughtful  consideration. 
—4 - 

C.  CALLARMAN,  who  is  an  instructor 
♦  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Still¬ 
water,  during  the  current  term,  has  set  an 
enviable  record  as  a  trainer  of  winners  in 
the  Oklahoma  shorthand  and  typing  contests. 

In  five  years,  Mr.  Callarman’s  students  in 
Ponca  City  High  School  entered  38  short¬ 
hand  contests,  in  which  they  won  24  firsts, 
25  seconds,  6  thirds,  and  9  fourths. 

For  the  past  three  years,  they  have  won  all 
possible  places  in  the  second-year  shorthand 
contests  held  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College. 

In  fourteen  second-year  contests  in  tran¬ 
scriptions,  they  won  12  firsts,  12  seconds,  4 
thirds,  and  3  fourths. 

In  typewriting,  during  five  years,  they  won 
59  of  a  possible  116  places. 

Of  a  possible  792  points  in  88  contests  in 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  they  won  358. 

Mr.  Callarman’s  students  are  consistent 
winners  of  medals  for  speed  and  accuracy. 
In  five  years,  75  per  cent  of  his  first-year 
shorthand  students  passed  at  least  the  80- 
word  test.  In  1938,  all  25  of  his  second- 
year  shorthand  students  passed  the  120- word 
test,  and  eight  won  the  140- word  medal. 

Shorthand  teachers  and  others  concerned 
about  the  relative  value  of  the  "Manual” 
and  the  "Functional”  methods  of  teaching 
shorthand  will  be  interested  in  this  statement 
by  Mr.  Callarman: 

The  first  semester  this  year  I  taught  one  be¬ 
ginning  class  with  the  Functional  Method  and  an¬ 
other  with  the  Direct  Method.  The  second 
semester,  both  classes  were  a  combination  of  these 
methods  and  the  so-called  Manual  Method.  All 
the  rest  of  the  shorthand  instruction  has  been  by 
the  Manual  Method. 
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Your  First  Year 
of  Teaching' 

(No.  2  of  a  Series) 
MARION  M.  LAMB 

WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  FORGET 
IN  SCHOOL 

1.  Forget  all  racial,  religious,  political,  and  social 
prejudices  you  may  be  fostering. 

2.  Forget  any  claims  you  believe  you  have  to 
superiority  just  because  you  are  a  teacher. 

3.  Forget  your  personal  feelings.  You  should 
take  your  work  seriously,  but  forget  yourself. 

4.  Forget  the  boy  friend. 

5.  Forget  your  own  student  escapades,  which,  in 
retrospect,  may  lead  you  to  mistaken  lenience. 

6.  Forget  all  funny-paper  presentations  of  "old- 
maid”  school  teachers. 


The  Coy  Teacher 

Isn’t  this  little  teacher  cute!  And  how!  (Down 
at  the  poolroom  they’re  laying  bets  as  to  whether 
Joe  Balenski  will  be  able  to  date  her  before  the 
year  is  over.)  She’s  determined  not  to  be  an  old- 
maid  school  teacher.  She’s  going  to  be  different. 
She  is! 


7.  Forget  the  stories  you  have  heard  about  students  who  "make  it  hot”  for  the  teachers. 

8.  Forget  all  articles  you  have  read  about  imbecile  taxpayers  who  would  deny  teachers  every  human 
pleasure. 

9.  Forget  tales  about  "dumb”  and  tyrannical  superintendents. 

10.  Forget  all  troubles  and  differences  of  opinion  that  you  have  as  you  go  along.  Teaching  is  an 
ordeal  for  those  who  hold  grudges,  and  griping  teachers  are  a  withering  blight  to  their  friends 
and  associates. 


WHAT  YOU  MUST  REMEMBER 

1.  Remember  that  you  cannot  command  respect;  you  must  earn  it. 

2.  Remember  to  regard  information  about  students  as  confidential.  This  is  important  always,  but 
particularly  so  if  you  are  teaching  in  your  home  town. 

3.  Remember  to  be  aboveboard  in  all  relationships.  If  you  are  suffering  from  an  unjust  administra¬ 
tive  decision,  go  to  the  principal  and  discuss  the  matter  with  him;  spreading  the  news  among 
teachers  won’t  help. 

4.  Remember  never  to  take  requests  to  board  members.  Take  them  to  your  immediate  superior. 

5.  Remember  to  be  gracious  to  parents.  They  have  a  right  to  know  about  your  work.  After  all, 
they  provide  the  children  and  the  salaries. 

6.  Remember  that  you  should  never  accept  money  for  tutoring  a  student  who  is  in  your  class.  If 
you  cannot  give  him  the  necessary  time,  refer  him  to  someone  else  for  tutoring. 

7.  Remember  never  to  speak  slightingly  of  a  member  of  your  profession. 

8.  Remember  that  if  you  leave  a  school,  you  should  leave  your  materials  in  such  shape  that  the 
new  teacher  will  have  little  difficulty  in  taking  up  your  work. 

9.  Remember  that  you  shouldn’t  try  to  procure  a  teaching  position  that  is  already  filled.  Also, 
remember  that  your  own  contract  is  a  moral  obligation. 

10.  Remember  your  relative  rating  in  the  social  scheme.  'Think  of  all  the  people  in  the  world.  Are 
you  fortunate  or  unfortunate? 


*  Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  Your  First  Year  of  Teaching,  Monograph  45,  by  Marion  M.  Lamb, 
Business  Education  Department,  New  York  University.  Published  by  the  South-'Western  Publishing 
Company. 
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Commercial  Contests— 
Past,  Present,  Future 

FREDKRICK  G.  FOX 


WHEN  Mary  and  Johnny  compete 
in  local  or  state  commercial  con¬ 
tests,  says  the  psychologist,  they 
are  indulging  in  a  primitive  form  of  human 
behavior  that  goes  back  to  the  dawn  of  civi¬ 
lization.  They  are  really  "refined  barbari¬ 
ans,"  expressing  an  innate  human  tendency 
to  excel  and  to  master. 

Although  violence  has  been  replaced,  in 
our  modern  scholastic  contests,  by  trials  of 
skill  or  ability — with  competition  on  a  basis 
of  good  sportsmanship — the  enthusiasm  of 
the  student  is  every  bit  as  great  and  as  natur¬ 
al  as  that  of  the  club-swinging  caveman  who 
sought  to  satisfy  his  passion  for  mastery  by 
means  of  physical  force. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  exact 
date  on  which  the  first  commercial  contest 
was  held  in  this  country.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  scholastic  contests  of  various 
types  were  first  made  possible  through  the 
development  of  the  so-called  new-type  or  ob¬ 
jective  examinations.  Contests  are  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  testing  movement,  and  are 
still  conducted  largely  on  a  test  basis.  The 
student  with  the  highest  test  score  is  de¬ 
clared  the  winner  of  the  contest. 


Table  I 

Growth  of  Commercial  Contests 


Year 

Number  of 

Contests  Reported 

State 

District 

1931 

14 

15 

1932 

22 

14 

1933 

15 

13 

1934 

22 

17 

1935 

25 

15 

1936 

30 

15 

Because  of  the  natural  interest  that  stu¬ 
dents  have  in  any  form  of  rivalry,  commer¬ 
cial  contests  have  enjoyed  wide  popularity 


and  appear  to  be  playing  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  high  school  commercial 
education.  They  are  also  tending  very  defi¬ 
nitely  to  fix  standards  of  attainment  in  busi¬ 
ness  courses. 

Table  I,  based  on  a  recently  completed 
nation-wide  study,  shows  clearly  the  growing 
popularity  of  state  commercial  contests.' 

The  district  contest  has  not  increased  so 
rapidly  in  popularity  as  the  state  contest. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  matter  offer  the 
following  explanations  for  this  difference: 
expense  of  contests;  lack  of  suitable  quar¬ 
ters  for  staging  them ;  difficulty  and  expense 
of  moving  machines  and  equipment  (stu¬ 
dents  prefer  to  use  their  own  machines  in 
typing  and  other  machine  contests)  ;  lack 
of  adequate  and  competent  clerical  help; 
and  laziness  or  indifference  on  the  part  of 
teachers  or  administrators. 

Subjects  Included  in  Contests 

The  traditional  commercial  contest  has 
been  limited  in  the  past  to  three  major 
events:  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  book- 

*  F.  W.  Parr  and  Eva  M.  Newton,  "Digest  of 
the  Nation-Wide  Study  of  State  Commercial  Con¬ 
tests  for  High  School  Students,"  The  National 
Contest  Journal,  5:26,  April,  1938. 


♦  About  Frederick  Fox:  Instructor  in  Metro¬ 
politan  School  of  Business,  Los  Angeles.  De¬ 
grees  from  Fresno  State  College  and  U.  S.  C. 
Holds  shorthand  teachers’  gold  medal.  Co¬ 
author  of  “Stenographia  Gregga,"  Russian 
adaptation  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Gregg  Writer;  was  for  two 
years  a  correspondent  for  the  International 
News  Service.  Formerly  commercial  department 
chairman  and  guidance  director,  Riverside  (Cal¬ 
ifornia)  Polytechnic  High  School.  Hobbies: 
music,  drama,  shorthand  collections. 
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keeping.  The  new  trend,  however,  appears 
to  be  in  favor  of  a  more  inclusive  list  of 
events  in  business  subjects. 

Parr  and  Newton  report  the  following 
subjects  recently  added  to  a  number  of  state 
commercial  contests:  arithmetic,  spelling, 
penmanship,  rapid  calculation,  commercial 
law',  machine  transcription,  dictating  ma¬ 
chine,  industrial  geography,  economics,  and 
secretarial  major  (this  includes  genera! 
business  law,  spelling,  etc.) 

Contest  Sponsorship 

In  1936,  fifteen  of  the  state  contests  were 
sponsored  by  colleges  and  universities;  nine 
by  associations  of  commercial  teachers;  and 
six  by  special  contest,  scholastic,  and  state 
education  associations,  according  to  a  study 
reported  by  Professor  Colvin.*  He  offers  the 
following  excellent  arguments  in  favor  of 
giving  colleges  and  universities  encourage¬ 
ment  in  sponsoring  the  commercial  contests: 

They  are  generally  glad  to  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  several  reasons:  (a)  It  is  good  pub¬ 
licity;  (b)  it  forms  a  valuable  means  of  contact 
betw'een  the  secondary  schools  of  the  state  and  the 
educational  institution  of  higher  learning;  (c)  it 
tends  to  attract  high-grade  students  to  the  college 
or  university.  The  college  or  university  is  gen¬ 
erally  better  qualified  to  prepare  the  tests,  formu¬ 
late  rules  and  regulations,  secure  mailing  lists, 
and  manage  details  of  the  contest  impartially. 

The  college  or  university  which  has  a  school 
of  business  can  use  its  majors  as  clerical  helpers, 
assistants,  and  conductors  for  the  contest.  The 
education  staff  will  be  just  as  conscientious  about 
the  management  of  the  contest,  the  preparation 
of  tests,  and  other  details  as  any  other  committee 
or  individual  could  be,  because  the  element  of 
reliability  in  selection  is  also  important  to  the 
institution.  Usually  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
the  contest  and  other  responsibilities  are  assumed 
by  the  college  or  university. 

Performance  Records 

The  study  of  state  commercial  contests  by 
Parr  and  Newton  shows  that  the  records 
of  the  winning  performances  in  typewriting 
indicated  some  gain  in  speed  and  accuracy 
between  the  first  and  1930  contest,  but  neg¬ 
ligible  results  in  advancement  between  the 
1930  and  1935  state  contest.  Their  findings 
are  shown  in  Table  II.  No  explanation  is 

*  A.  O.  Colvin,  "The  Commercial  Contest  in 
Secondary  Education,"  The  National  Contest  Jour¬ 
nal,  4:29,  April,  1937. 


offered  for  the  apparent  decline  in  speed, 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  recent  tend¬ 
ency  to  emphasize  other  elements  than  speed 
in  typing  instruction  has  been  responsible 
in  part  for  this  condition. 

Arguments  Against  Contests 

A  number  of  studies  have  been  made 
relative  to  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
commercial  contests.  Linstad,  reporting  a 
recent  study  in  Colorado,  encountered  the 
following  objection  to  commercial  contests^: 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed 
by  educators  with  the  training  methods  employed 
by  some  of  the  commercial  teachers,  who  were  ac¬ 
cused  of  spending  much  time  in  extra  coaching 
and  grooming  of  the  few  people  with  the  greatest 
potential  ability  to  the  neglect  of  other  members 
of  the  class.  .  .  .  Other  criticisms  of  commercial 
contests  were:  (l)  there  is  too  much  emphasis  on 
speed;  (2)  the  contest  offers  an  opportunity  for 
the  glorification  of  some  particular  student;  (3) 
the  training  for,  and  the  participation  in,  the 
state  contest  taxes  the  nervous  strength  to  a 
degree  not  justified  by  the  outcome  or  value. 

Professor  Colvin  lists  the  following  argu¬ 
ments  as  those  commonly  used  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  scholastic  contest:  (1)  Intense 
nervous  strain;  (2)  false  idea  of  values; 
(3)  dilution  of  school  program;  (4)  dissi¬ 
pation  of  morality;  (5)  financial  burden; 
(6)  breakdown  of  democratic  principles; 

*  Esther  O.  Linstad,  "A  Study  of  the  Winners 
in  the  Colorado  State  Commercial  Contests  and 
Their  Activities"  (master’s  thesis,  Colorado  State 
College  of  Education,  Greeley,  Colorado,  1936), 
p.  34. 


Table  II 

Average  of  Speed  and  Ac;curacy 
Records  in  State  Typing  Contests* 


Contest 

Number  of 
Contests 
Repre¬ 
sented 

Words 

per 

Minute 

Errors 
Made 
in  the 
Tests 

Novice 

(beginning) 

1 

First  State . 

4 

47.0 

13.6 

1930  State . 

11 

i  62.2 

12.0 

1935  State . 

18 

j  62.8 

12.0 

Amateur 

(advanced) 

First  State  . 

4 

62.2 

18.3 

1930  State . 

10 

71.2 

17.6 

1935  State . 

16 

66.6 

14.6 

*  Eva  Marie  Newton  and  F.  W.  Parr,  op.  cit. 
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(7)  contrary  to  the  accepted  philosophy  of 
education. 

It  should  be  stated  that  neither  of  the 
aforementioned  writers  concurred  with  the 
objections  listed.  The  chief  objections  found 
by  Parr  and  Newton  were  the  belief  that 
contests  are  not  a  true  measure  of  pupil  abil¬ 
ity  and  that  too  much  time  is  spent  in  prep¬ 
aration.  In  general,  the  arguments  usually 
given  in  opposition  to  commercial  contests 
are  unfounded. 

Arguments  for  Contests 

Several  investigators  have  compiled  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  commercial  contests  on 
the  secondary  school  level.  One  of  the  ear¬ 
liest  reports  published  was  that  released  by 
the  Kansas  State  Teachers  College.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  values  of  commercial  contests,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Pauline  Henderson,  were  agreed 
upon  by  over  75  per  cent  of  all  school  men 
who  responded  to  the  questionnaire*: 

A  motivating  force  in  promoting  scholarship. 

A  means  of  comparing  achievements. 

Establishes  competition  within  classes. 

Maintains  interest  in  school  at  a  time  when 
interest  generally  lags. 

Makes  students  strive  to  surpass  themselves  as 
well  as  their  classmates. 

Makes  students  strive  to  surpass  students  of 
other  classes. 

Encourages  students  to  try  to  achieve  beyond 
the  requirements  for  the  "A”  grade. 

Motivates  the  work  of  teachers. 

Affords  a  means  of  comparison. 

Causes  students  to  check  on  subject  matter  not 
in  the  regular  textbook. 

Serves  to  convince  parents  and  patrons  that 
the  schools  are  pushing  scholastic  achievement. 

Another  investigator,  Audrey  V.  Demp¬ 
sey,  lists  the  following  advantages  of  com¬ 
mercial  contests,  based  on  a  study  made  in 
Colorado®: 

Aroused  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  teachers. 

Stimulated  all  school  interest  in  the  commercial 
department. 

Created  valuable  contacts  between  commercial 
teachers. 


*  Pauline  Henderson,  "Ten  Years  of  Scholarship 
Contests,”  Teaching,  Vol.  10,  No.  3,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Emporia,  Kansas,  1931. 

*  Audrey  V.  Dempsey,  "Training  Methods  Used 
by  Teachers  in  Preparing  Students  for  the  Col¬ 
orado  State  Contests  in  Commercial  Subjects” 
(master’s  thesis,  Colorado  State  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Greeley,  Colorado,  1932),  pp.  12-13. 


Valuable  comparison  of  teaching  methods. 

Increased  competition  for  whole  classes. 

Raised  quality  of  daily  work. 

Increased  interest  on  part  of  whole  class. 

Gives  an  opportunity  for  students  to  compare 
work  with  that  of  other  schools. 

The  development  of  praise  and  self-confidence 
in  contestants. 

Valuable  college  contacts. 

Desirable  publicity  in  local  papers. 

From  the  nation-wide  study  of  commer¬ 
cial  contests  previously  referred  to,  we  learn 
that  the  chief  justification  for  contests  is  that 
they  raise  standards  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  teachers  throughout  the 
country  have  reported  to  the  writer  that  the 
standards  of  work  in  their  departments  have 
been  lowered  considerably  since  their  schools 
had  withdrawn  from  state  or  local  commer¬ 
cial  contests.  Other  reasons  offered  by 
Parr  and  Newton  in  favor  of  contests,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  were:  motivation 
for  classes,  develop  pupil’s  poise  and  confi¬ 
dence,  improve  pupil's  efficiency,  publicity 
for  commercial  education,  and  training  pu¬ 
pils  in  sportsmanship. 

A  comparison  of  arguments  for  and 
against  commercial  contests  shows  that  the 
advantages  of  this  type  of  educational  ac¬ 
tivity  far  outweigh  the  real  or  imagined  dis¬ 
advantages.  Students  themselves  strongly 
favor  the  contests. 

Recently  I  corresponded  wdth  more  than 
100  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  various 
student  contests  throughout  the  country  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  and  who  are  now  employed 
in  business  offices.  All  of  them  testified 
that  they  had  benefited  by  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  contests  and  urged  their  contin¬ 
uation.  A  number  of  these  former  students 
pointed  out  that  contest  competition  had 
been  very'  helpful  to  them  in  preparing  for 
private  employment  or  civil-service  tests. 

Innovations 

A  number  of  experiments,  under  way  at 
the  present  time  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  promise  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  value  of  commercial  contests.  Dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  limited  program  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  commercial  contest,  and  with  the  lim¬ 
ited  number  of  students  that  may  compete, 
and  also  recognizing  the  fact  that  not  all 
students  who  achieve  a  high  degree  of  tech- 
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nical  skill  arc  successful  in  holding  business 
positions,  commercial  teachers  have  been 
seeking  ways  of  overcoming  some  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  objections  and  limitations  of  the  old  type 
commercial  contest.  One  of  the  newer  con¬ 
tributions  in  the  field  of  commercial  contests 
is  the  Illinois  State  Personality  Contest,  di¬ 
rected  by  L.  A.  Orr,  Grant  Community  High 
School,  Ingleside,  Illinois.  The  objectives 
of  the  contest  are  reported  as  follows®: 

To  aid  teachers  in  developing  a  well-integrated 
high  school  student. 

To  set  definite  objectives  toward  which  high 
school  students  may  work. 

To  give  students  a  true  meaning  of  the  word 
"Personality.” 

To  give  the  student  an  idea  of  what  an  interview 
will  be  like  when  he  or  she  applies  for  a  position. 

The  originator  of  this  contest  gave  the 
following  descriptions  and  explanations  in 
a  recent  article: 

Students  who  may  compete  in  this  contest  must 
be  seniors,  in  the  upper  25  per  cent  of  the  grad¬ 
uating  class,  and  must  have  participated  in  five  or 
more  extra-curricular  activities  during  the  high 
school  career.  On  the  day  of  the  contest  a  stand¬ 
ard  social-attitudes  test  is  given;  also  each  student 
is  given  a  three-minute  interview  and  rated  on  the 
following  thirteen  points: 

Posture  in  walking,  sitting,  and  standing. 

Clothing. 

Hair. 

Manner  of  meeting  people  (during  an  inter¬ 
view). 

Distracting  peculiarities. 

Apparent  health. 

Courtesy. 

Method  of  thinking. 

Quality  of  voice. 

Manner  of  speaking. 

Use  of  English  as  to  vocabulary  and  usage. 

Pronunciation  and  enunciation. 

Use  of  cosmetics  (for  girls). 

The  student  who  obtains  the  highest  num¬ 
ber  of  points  is  awarded  the  title  of  Honor 
Student  and  is  declared  the  winner  of  the 
contest. 

Several  of  the  major  objections  to  the  es¬ 
tablished  plan  of  commercial  contests  have 
been  overcome  through  a  plan  devised  by 
Cletus  E.  Zumwalt,  of  Modesto  (Califor- 

*  L.  A.  Orr,  "Something  Different  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Contests,”  National  Contest  Journal,  5:23, 
April,  1938. 

^Cletus  E.  Zumwalt,  "A  New  Era  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Contests,”  Thf  Bahnfe  Sheet,  20:117, 
November,  1938, 


nia)  Junior  College.  After  three  years  of 
experimentation  with  his  plan,  Zumwalt  re¬ 
ported  recently  as  follows^: 

Three  years  ago,  with  headquarters  at  Lodi 
Union  High  School,  I  started  a  California  State 
Contest  in  typewriting  that  was  conducted  in  the 
individual  schools,  according  to  rules  supplied  by 
the  contest  director.  The  contest  provided  many 
awards  for  individuals  and  schools  as  well  as 
certificates  of  proficiency  for  every  individual  who 
qualified.  This  contest  has  proved  effective  during 
its  three  years  of  existence  in  overcoming  the 
usual  objections  to  the  use  of  contests  as  a  means 
of  motivation.  So  successful  and  popular  has  this 
contest  become  in  California  that  plans  are  now 
in  the  making  which  will  extend  this  contest  to 
ail  schools  in  the  U.  S.  that  wish  to  compete. 

According  to  Zumwalt,  a  few  teachers  let 
their  desire  to  win  prompt  them  to  exert 
every  possible  effort  to  train  their  few  best 
prospects  to  a  general  neglect  of  their  poor¬ 
er  students.  Most  contests  demand  a  rath¬ 
er  large  entrance  fee  and  require  that  stu¬ 
dents  be  transported  to  a  central  point  where 
the  contest  is  conducted. 

This  method  limits  the  number  of  con¬ 
testants  because  of  lack  of  floor  space  and 
also  because  few  schools  can  finance  the 
sending  of  a  team  to  a  contest.  The  students 
who  compete  do  so  under  such  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  that  their  best  work  is  not  possible. 
Under  his  plan,  the  foregoing  objections  to 
contests  can  no  longer  be  held  valid. 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  demand 
for  commercial  contests  of  this  type.  The 
large  number  of  entries  in  the  annual  busi¬ 
ness-project  contests  sponsored  by  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  testify  to  the 
strong  interest  of  students  in  this  type  of 
activity.  Two  other  privately  sponsored 
national  contests  also  report  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  entries,  the  Esterbrook  Foun¬ 
tain  Pen  Company  shorthand  contest  and  the 
Venus-Velvet  penmanship  contest. 

Conclusions 

Although  there  appears  to  be  a  general 
decline  in  the  number  of  traditional  com¬ 
mercial  contests,  there  is  a  growing  interest 
in  newer  types  of  contests,  which  include 
a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  permit  more 
students  to  compete,  offer  more  awards,  pro¬ 
vide  easier  means  of  administering  tests, 
and  require  less  expenditure  of  money  and 
teacher  time. 
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PERSONALITY  traits  cannot  be  taught 
by  "preachy”  methods.  It  is  a  waste 
of  tirrie  to  stand  before  a  class  and 
tell  them  the  importance  of  being  honest, 
truthful,  courteous,  ambitious,  industrious, 
etc.  It  is  also  a  waste  of  time  to  preach 
to  a  group  of  young  people  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  looking  the  customer  in  the  eye, 
the  value  of  a  smile,  etc. 

If  you  don’t  believe  this,  ask  yourself 
this  question,  "How  successful  were  my 
teachers  and  parents  in  preaching  personal¬ 
ity  traits  to  me  when  I  was  a  student  in 
high  school?” 

Another  reason  why  personality  should 
not  be  taught  this  way  is  that,  when  you 
use  this  method,  you  are  teaching  personality 
traits  only,  not  salesmanship.  Why  not  set 
up  a  practical  sales  situation  and  teach  these 
things  as  they  come  up  during  the  discus¬ 
sion?  Then  you  will  be  teaching  salesman¬ 
ship  and  personality  together,  in  a  practical 
situation,  as  it  should  be  done. 

For  example,  if  the  student,  in  giving 
a  sales  talk,  fails  to  look  his  prospect  in  the 
eye,  call  his  attention  to  it.  Not  only  will 
he  profit  but  the  entire  class  will  be  bene¬ 
fited,  because  they  will  see  what  is  wrong 
with  the  picture  and  will  also  notice  that 
your  suggestion  improves  the  demonstration. 

If  the  expression  of  the  student  is  not 
right,  tell  him  about  it  and  suggest  that 
he  smile  a  little.  Again  the  entire  class  will 
see  the  merit  of  your  suggestion. 

The  same  is  true  in  teaching  English  and 
business  arithmetic  as  a  part  of  the  course. 
I  don’t  believe  in  teaching  separate  units 
in  business  English  and  business  arithmetic 
in  a  salesmanship  course.  Why  not  point 


out  the  individual  defects  in  the  use  of 
English  and  arithmetic  as  the  student  makes 
them  while  presenting  his  projects,  whether 
written  or  oral?  You  save  time  by  empha¬ 
sizing  only  the  points  in  which  the  student 
shows  weakness. 

If  we  are  going  to  teach  salesmanship,  let 
us  teach  salesmanship.  Regardless  of  how 
long  your  sales  course  is,  you  need  all  the 
time  you  have  to  teach  practice  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  selling  principles. 

Few  people  realize  the  real  value  of  per¬ 
sonality.  The  world  at  large  places  a  pre¬ 
mium  on  personality.  The  average  person 
today  thinks  of  personality  as  being  ap¬ 
plicable  only  to  an  individual.  It  has  gone 
beyond  that. 

Today,  businessmen  are  not  only  inter¬ 
ested  in  selecting  employees  with  the  right 
kind  of  personality;  they  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  they  can  to  give  their  merchandise 
personality  as  well. 

Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  the  examples 
I  use  in  showing  students  how  personality 
has  been  used  in  selling  merchandise.  Take 
raisins,  for  example.  A  few  years  ago  a 
raisin  was  just  a  plain  insignificant  raisin 
and  nothing  more.  Today  we  see  people 
standing  around  in  prominent  places  eating 
raisins  out  of  little  boxes.  Why?  In  some 
great  magazine  they  saw  an  ad  that  read 
something  like  this: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buying  Public,  have  you  had  your 
iron  today?  Medical  science  tells  us  that  in  order 


♦  About  Harry  Bowser:  New  York  State  sale* 
representative,  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
B.S.C.,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia.  Au¬ 
thor,  lecturer,  and  teacher,  specializing  in 
salesmanship,  retailing,  and  personality  devel¬ 
opment.  Contributor  to  association  yearbooks. 
For  several  years  headed  commercial  depart¬ 
ments  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  In¬ 
troduced  salesmanship  and  retailing  in  New 
York  State  Teachers  College,  Albany,  and  has 
help>ed  develop  courses  in  many  schools. 
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to  be  healthy  you  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
iron  in  your  system.  Raisins  have  iron;  therefore, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buying  Public,  eat  raisins,  get  your 
iron,  be  healthy. 

Now  all  the  iron  you  could  find  in  an 
ordinary  box  of  raisins  you  could  stick  in 
your  left  eye  and  not  know  it  was  there,  but 
there  is  a  bit  of  iron  there,  and  it  is  part 
of  the  raisin’s  personality. 

Raisin  growers  recognized  this  personality 
trait  in  their  article,  so  they  dug  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  insignificant  raisin, 
brought  that  characteristic  of  personality  to 
the  front — and  today  we  buy  raisins  with 
iron  in  them. 

They  have  done  even  more  than  that  for 
the  raisin.  Look  on  the  box  and  you  will 
see  the  words  "Sun-Maid  Raisins."  We 
don’t  buy  ordinar)’  raisins;  we  buy  raisins, 
made  in  the  sun,  containing  iron. 

The  other  day,  as  I  was  driving  tlr rough 
the  apple  country'  of  New’  York  State,  I 
saw  a  huge  sign  that  read,  "Snow-kist 
Apples.”  As  I  read  it,  I  thought  to  myself, 
"Well,  I  don’t  know  what  snow-kist  apples 
are,  but  if  I  had  my  choice  between  a  snow- 
kist  apple  and  a  plain  apple.  I’d  take  the 
snow-kist  apple.” 

So  w’ould  you.  It’s  an  apple  with  a  per¬ 
sonality. 

When  I  am  at  home  (and  a  salesman 
does  get  home  occasionally)  my  wife  has 
me  running  all  over  the  city  looking  for 
butter-crumb  bread.  Ordinary  bread  isn’t 
good  enough  for  the  Bowsers.  We  have  to 
have  butter-crumb  bread.  Don’t  ask  me 
what  butter-crumb  bread  is,  because  I  don’t 
know,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mrs.  Bowser 
doesn’t  either;  but  it  is  bread  with  a  per¬ 
sonality,  because  it  has  some  adjectives 
tacked  onto  it. 

A  certain  man  in  the  bakery  business 
discovered  that  his  pies  were  not  selling  as 
they  should,  so  he  put  one  of  his  pies  on 
the  counter  before  him  and  studied  it.  He 
noticed  that  it  had  a  wavy  crust  around  the 
edge  of  it,  a  part  of  that  pie’s  personality. 
He  started  to  advertise  "Crinkly-crust  Pies,” 
and  his  pie  sales  started  to  climb.  Why  not  ? 
A  woman  goes  into  a  store  and  sees  two 
piles  of  pies;  on  one  is  a  sign  reading 
"Pies — 25c.”  On  the  other  she  sees  a  sign 


reading  "Crinkly-crust  Pics — 25c.”  She 

buys  the  crinkly-crust  pie. 

These  are  the  kind  of  illustrations  1  use 
in  teaching  personality'.  Silly,  but  true  to 
life  and  all  around  us.  Students  like  them. 
I  go  beyond  this,  however,  and  show  what 
application  all  this  has  to  the  student.  I 
point  out  to  him  that  he  can  take  a  worth¬ 
while  lesson  from  the  raisin  grower  and 
the  baker.  In  selling  himself,  he  needs  to 
do  the  same  thing  they  have  done. 

Every  person  has  some  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristic  of  personality,  like  the  iron  in  the 
raisin  and  the  crinkly  crust  on  the  pie.  I 
tell  students  that  they  must  analyze  them¬ 
selves  as  the  merchandising  concerns  have 
analyzed  their  articles.  They  must  discover 
their  characteristics  of  personality,  dress  up 
those  characteristics,  and  bring  them  to  the 
front;  and  then  they,  too,  can  sell  them¬ 
selves. 

I  also  use  these  illustrations  to  show  the 
students  that  people  do  not  want  ordinary 
things  today ;  that  they  demand  things  above 
the  ordinary. 

The  same  is  true  of  employers,  I  tell 
them.  Employers  are  looking  for  above- 
average  employees ;  people  with  personalities. 

Building  men  and  women  is  like  manu¬ 
facturing  a  product.  A  product  is  just  as 
good  as  the  material  from  w'hich  it  is  made. 
The  boy  is  master  of  the  man  he  w'ill  be, 
and  the  type  of  individual  he  places  on  the 
business  market  will  depend  upon  what  he 
puts  into  the  building  of  that  man. 

Did  you  say  salesmanship  is  uninteresting 
and  difficult  to  teach? 

■p  OBERT  D.  HENDERSON,  of  Austin, 
Texas,  has  been  appointed  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Austin. 

Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  a  practicing  ac¬ 
countant  before  entering  educational  work, 
is  widely  known  in  both  educational  and 
business  circles.  For  thirteen  years,  he  was 
with  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  where  he  engaged  in  research  and  served 
as  director  of  textbook  administration. 

Mr.  Henderson  attended  the  University  of 
Texas.  He  is  a  life  member  of  the  Texas 
State  Teachers  Association.  He  has  had 
numerous  articles  published  in  professional 
magazines  and  has  written  several  bulletins 
for  the  Texas  State  Department  of  Education. 
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Methodology  . . .  pedagogy , . . 

educational  psychology  .  .  .  I.Q.  . . . 
E.Q.  .  .  .  P.L.R _ S-R.  .  .  Some¬ 

times  it  does  seem  almost  too  much  to  bear. 
The  weary  teacher,  immersed  in  the  multi¬ 
farious  details  of  his  school  system,  won¬ 
ders  when  he  is  supposed  to  find  time  and 
strength  to  keep  up  with  it  all. 

It  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  pedagogi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  material  that  reaches 
the  teacher  is  distressingly  abstract.  It  fails 
to  offer  him  any  tangible  classroom  aids  to 
relieve  his  burden,  and  he  hasn’t  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  apply  these  abstract  gen¬ 
eralizations  to  his  problems. 

He  should  never  forget,  however,  that,  in 
the  long  run,  relief  will  come  through  these 
channels.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  a 
proper  application  of  educational  psychology 
to  our  classroom  problems  will  not  only  add 
to  the  effectiveness  of  teaching — it  will  mul¬ 
tiply  the  effectiveness  of  teaching. 

Our  results  might  be  computed  in  this 
fashion:  Teacher  plus  pupils  plus  textbooks 
multiplied  by  methods  equals  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment.  Because  the  factor  of  methods  mul¬ 
tiplies  our  results  rather  than  simply  adding 
to  them,  we  can  well  afford  to  pay  much 
more  attention  to  methods  than  most  of  us 
do. 


It  is  true  that  the  teacher  himself,  the 
quality  of  pupil-material,  and  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  textbooks  available  seem, 
offhand,  to  influence  the  situation  more 


than  method.  But  a  slight  change  in  a 
multiplier  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
final  answer.  In  our  own  field,  for  example, 
look  at  the  enormous  difference  in  achieve¬ 
ment  made  by  the  introduction  of  the  touch 
method  of  teaching  typing. 

We  know,  too,  that  a  good  teacher  will 
do  better  with  a  poor  method  than  a  poor 
teacher  with  a  good  method — but  that  is  not 
a  scientific  comparison.  How  much  better 
results  the  good  teacher  would  qet  with  a 
good  method! 

We  know  that  a  teacher  will  often  get 
better  results  with  a  poor  method  he  likes 
than  with  a  good  method  he  dislikes.  But 
how  much  better  he.  will  do  if  he  will  tr}' 
the  better  method  and  learn  to  like  it! 

The  fact  that  you  are  a  reader  of  this 
magazine  shows  that  you  are  interested  in 
keeping  up  with  progress  in  your  profession. 
Are  you  putting  into  practice  the  new  ideas 
you  get  from  the  magazine  and  from  the 
conventions  that  you  attend?  We  know  that 
many  of  you  are  doing  so;  and  we  know, 
too,  that  your  example  will  persuade  many 
others  to  do  so. 

•  •  We  are  so  used  to  dodging  rocks 
aimed  at  business  education  that  the  cockles 
of  our  heart  were  indeed  warmed  by  two 
passages  in  The  Purposes  of  Education  in 
American  Democracy,  recently  issued  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators. 

Because  it  is  always  more  fun  to  share 
good  news  than  to  share  bad  news,  I  am  re¬ 
printing  those  two  passages  here,  with  the 
recommendation  that  you  all  read  the  book 
itself.  It  isn’t  a  very  long  book,  but  it  says 
a  lot! 

Page  96:  "That  preparation  for  vocation¬ 
al  success  is  a  part  of  the  total  educational 
job  is  not  seriously  questioned  by  anyone. 
The  chief  points  at  issue  at  the  present  time 
are  the  extent  to  which  such  vocational 
preparation  should  be  provided  within  the 
organized  schools,  and  the  educational  level 
at  which  specialized  vocational  preparation 
should  begin.’’ 

Page  97:  "First,  the  relationship  between 
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vocational  education  and  the  employing  and 
the  employed  groups  must  be  close,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  co-operative.  Schools  ought  to 
cultivate  relationships  with  industry*  and 
other  occupational  fields.  .  .  . 

"Second,  it  is  no  longer  profitable,  if 
indeed  it  ever  was  so,  to  debate  the  relative 
importance  of  vocational  and  nonvocational 
education.  The  two  are  not  properly  con¬ 
sidered  as  competitive;  they  are  phases  of 
a  single  process.  An  educational  program 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  neglects  either 
aspect  is  incomplete,  if  not  actually  harm¬ 
ful.” 

The  passage  from  page  96  presents  a 
challenge,  to  be  sure,  and  we  are  confident 
that  business  education  will  meet  that  chal¬ 
lenge  as  successfully  as  it  has  met  so  many 
other  challenges  in  its  history. 

The  second  part  of  the  quotation  from 
page  97  should  end  an  assumption  that  has 
always  caused  me  to  wonder.  It  says  that 
"The  two  are  not  properly  considered  as 
competitive.”  This  is  the  answer  to  the  as¬ 
sumption  made  by  so  many  in  times  gone 
by,  the  assumption  that  academic  education 
and  business  education  were  competing  for 
the  pupil. 

There  is  no  time  at  which  we  can  proper¬ 
ly  debate  whether  a  pupil  would  derive  more 
good  out  of  algebra  or  out  of  typing.  We 
might  equally  well  debate  whether  we  de¬ 
rive  more  good  out  of  bread  or  milk.  We 
know  and  we  have  always  known  that  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  train  the  pupil  to  live 
as  well  as  to  earn  a  living.  We  may  be 
pardoned  if  occasionally  we  have  been 
tempted  in  the  past  to  consider  the  earning 
more  important  than  the  living,  on  the  old 
theory  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  live  dog  than 
a  dead  lion. 

It  is  especially  idle  to  debate  whether  the 
pupil  should  have  academic  education  or 
business  education,  because  we  are  fortun¬ 
ately  able  to  give  most  children  a  blend  of 
the  two,  as  indicated  in  the  passage  quoted. 

If  we  are  to  do  our  job  tight  in  business 
education,  though,  we  must  heed  the  ad¬ 
monition  that  "the  relationship  between  vo¬ 
cational  education  and  the  employing  and 
the  employed  groups  must  be  close,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  and  co-operative.” 


Notice  especially  that  last  word  "co-opera¬ 
tive.”  I  think  we  have  here  the  weakest 
link  in  the  chain  of  business  education  in 
the  public  schools.  We  are  not,  in  general, 
doing  a  very*  good  job  of  placement.  Many 
schools  do  not  make  any  organized  attempt 
to  handle  placement.  In  fact,  some  schools 
neither  take  the  responsibility  for  placement 
nor  do  they  explain  to  the  pupil  how  to  get 
a  job.  They  do  not  even  make  available  to 
the  pupil  one  of  the  excellent  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  books  containing  definite  suggestions  on 
job  getting. 

If  your  school  is  not  now  taking  respon¬ 
sibility  for  placement,  why  not  begin  today 
to  fight  for  some  placement  assistance  for 
your  pupils?  Meantime,  while  you  are 
struggling  to  get  the  necessary  assistance, 
you  can  at  least  give  the  pupils  definite 
instructions  on  how  to  obtain  a  position. 

As  an  example  of  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
struction  of  this  kind,  one  boy  was  surprised 
when  I  told  him  to  look  in  the  New  York 
Sunday  newspapers  for  help-wanted  adver¬ 
tisements.  He  said  he  had  not  done  that 
because  offices  were  closed  on  Sunday. 

Perhaps  he  was  pulling  my  leg,  but  1 
don’t  think  so.  You  may  answer  that  a 
boy  as  innocent  or  as  ignorant  as  all  that 
about  business  usage  wouldn’t  be  very  val¬ 
uable  in  the  office  anyway.  Who  is  to  blame 
because  he  didn’t  know  that  the  best  place 
to  look  for  such  advertisements  is  in  the 
Sunday  issues — the  boy,  or  his  teacher  of 
business? 

The  relationships  between  the  business¬ 
man  and  business  education  in  the  past  have 
been  neither  close  nor  sympathetic.  In  fact, 
the  relationship  has  often  been  limited  to 
the  teacher’s  attempt  to  defend  business  ed¬ 
ucation  from  the  claim  that  "it  doesn’t  teach 
’em  to  spell,  it  doesn’t  teach  ’em  to  add,  it 
doesn’t  teach  ’em  to  .  .  .  .”  How  different 
is  the  situation  in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
where  William  Haines,  supervisor  of  the 
department  of  business  education  for  Wil¬ 
mington,  has  put  into  practice  one  of  the 
best  ideas  I  have  ever  seen  for  establishing 
"close,  sympathetic,  and  co-operative”  rela¬ 
tionships  between  business  education  and 
business. 

Mr.  Haines  holds  an  occasional  evening 
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meeting  to  which  he  invites  those  business¬ 
men  who  have  employed  the  products  of  the 
business  classes  of  the  Wilmington  high 
schools.  The  businessmen  sit  around  the 
table  with  the  teachers  of  business  educa¬ 
tion,  and  they  are  able  to  discuss  actual 
cases.  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  X,  the  business¬ 
man,  has  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  case 
of  his  new  stenographer.  Miss  Y,  with  the 
teacher.  Miss  Z,  who  trained  her. 

Mr.  Haines  tells  me  that  the  teachers  and 
the  businessmen  become  so  interested  in 
these  clinical  discussions  that  sometimes  he 
can’t  get  them  to  stop  long  enough  for  the 
refreshments  that  are  provided.  When  you 
can  get  the  local  businessmen  so  interested 
that  they  would  rather  discuss  your  problems 
than  eat,  you  have  reason  indeed  for  con¬ 
gratulation. 

Such  a  round-table  discussion,  for  in¬ 
stance,  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  explain 
to  the  businessman  something  he  seldom  re¬ 
alizes — that  if  he  will  tell  you  exactly  what 
qualifications  he  wants,  you  can  often  give 
him  a  pupil  with  exactly  those  qualifications. 
In  other  words,  if  he  will  tell  you  frankly 
that  he  must  have  a  girl  who  is  very  accurate 
at  figures  but  w'hose  work  will  not  require 
her  to  be  a  good  speller,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  you  have  just  such  a  girl.  Or  if  he  will 
tell  you  that  he  wants  a  girl  fast  and  accurate 
in  shorthand  and  transcription  but  who  will 
not  have  to  handle  figures,  you  may  be  able 
to  supply  him  with  just  such  a  girl. 

But  if,  as  so  often  is  the  case,  he  merely 
tells  you  that  he  wants  a  "good  girl,”  you 
are  left  in  the  dark.  Quite  by  accident  you 
may  send  the  girl  who  is  good  at  figures 
but  poor  at  spelling  to  the  man  who  wants 
a  top-notch  stenographer,  and  send  the  top- 
notch  stenographer  who  can’t  add  too  well 
to  the  man  who  wants  a  girl  to  work  with 
figures  most  of  the  time. 

No  two  human  beings  are  alike.  No  two 
human  beings  have  the  same  abilities  in  the 
same  degree.  Therefore,  find  out  exactly 
what  the  businessman  really  wants  before 
you  try  to  send  him  any  applicants. 

The  round-table  meeting  between  the 
business-education  teachers  and  the  busi¬ 
nessmen,  as  worked  out  by  Mr.  Haines,  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  getting  the  busi¬ 


nessmen  to  understand  your  problems  in 
selecting  office  help  for  them  and  to  under¬ 
stand  what  they  can  do  to  make  the  whole 
operation  easier  for  the  pupil,  for  you,  and 
for  themselves. 

- * - 

Ralph  martin  McGRATH  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  professorship  in  the  department 
of  commercial  education  of  Western  Union 
College,  LeMars,  Iowa,  where  he  is  reor¬ 
ganizing  the  teacher-training  courses  in  his 
department.  Mr.  McGrath  formerly  was  act¬ 
ing  head  of  the  department  in  the  Community 
High  School,  Lincoln,  Illinois.  He  holds  de¬ 
grees  from  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  University,  and  is  engaged  in 
further  graduate  study. 

Mr.  McGrath  has  been  consulting  psycholo¬ 
gist  for  Kemper  Military  School,  Boonville, 
Missouri.  He  is  co-author  of  the  Thurstone 
Differential,  a  test  of  emotional  instability, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  proposed  revision  of 
the  Illinois  lunacy  law'. 

S  MARION  JUSTICE  is  the  new’ly  ap- 
•  pointed  state  supervisor  of  occupational 
information  and  guidance  for  North  Carolina. 
He  was  formerly  guidance  and  diversified  oc¬ 
cupations  co-ordinator  in  the  Rocky  Mount 
(North  Carolina)  High  School. 

Mr.  Justice,  who  holds  degrees  from  Wake 
Forest  and  Columbia  University,  is  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Vocational  Association. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
unit  of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  vice-president  of  the  State  Classroom 
Teachers  Association. 

T  EVAN  ARMSTRONG,  president  of  Arm- 
)*  strong  College,  Berkeley,  California,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  four  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  his  faculty:  Dr.  Frank  Richardson, 
L.  B.  Moore,  Walter  B.  Sutherland,  and  Max¬ 
ine  Thompson. 

Dr.  Richardson  is  assistant  professor  of 
biology  in  the  Junior  College  department.  He 
received  his  Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University 
of  California  last  year. 

L.  B.  Moore  is  assistant  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  management,  finance,  and  commercial 
law.  He  holds  four  degrees,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.A., 
and  LL.B.  He  was  formerly  adviser  for  the 
Oklahoma  State  Bar  Association. 

Walter  B.  Sutherland,  who  holds  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  the  University  of  California, 
is  in  charge  of  the  foreign-trade  department. 

Maxine  Thompson,  who  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  assisting  as  a  reader  in  the 
typing  department,  has  been  officially  ap¬ 
pointed  an  instructor.  She  recently  received 
her  degree  from  Armstrong  College. 
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That  Which,  if  Proved,  Would  Not  Be 
Relevant  Ought  Not  to  Be  Alleged^ 

WILLIAM  E.  HAINES 

Supervisor  of  Business  Education,  Wilmington,  Delaware 


Your  Honor,  I  object  to  this  testimony 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  irrelevant, 
immaterial,  and  inconsequential !”  Familiar 
words,  these.  Opposing  counsel  are  quick 
to  invoke  this  rule  of  evidence  when  there 
appears  to  be  even  the  slightest  probability 
that  the  testimony  about  to  be  introduced 
does  not  relate  to  the  controverted  issue. 

The  responsibility  (residing  with  the 
judge)  for  deciding  whether  the  objection 
should  be  sustained  or  disallowed  often 
calls  for  logic  of  a  high  order.  Should 
His  Honor  disallow  testimony  that  may 
later  prove  to  be  relevant,  the  door  to  a 
subsequent  appeal  is  left  ajar — ^provided, 
of  course,  that  the  attorney  has  requested 
an  exception.  These  "rules  of  the  game” 
are  necessary  safeguards  against  deception, 
inference,  and  trickery.  Jurors  should  not 
be  expected  to  discriminate  between  facts 
that  bear  upon  the  case  and  facts  that, 
although  true,  contribute  nothing  to  a  just 
verdict.  The  task  confronting  the  jury  is 
difficult  enough  without  a  dilution  of  the 
facts. 

Irrelevant  testimony  is  often  offered  in 
good  faith,  at  times  with  doubtful  inten¬ 
tions.  Frequently  the  attorney  is  leading  the 
witness  to  a  valid  point  that  is  not  apparent 
at  the  beginning.  Occasionally  his  mode 
of  attack  is  not  evident  to  either  the  court 
or  the  jury.  If  he  can  show  the  court  that 
his  preliminary  questioning,  although  ap¬ 
parently  irrelevant,  will  lead  to  a  vital 
point,  his  course  will  be  allowed.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  sometimes  seems  that  irrele¬ 
vant  questions  are  posed  with  the  full 
realization  that  they  will  be  disallowed. 
Certain  questions,  certain  testimony,  al¬ 
though  stricken  from  the  record,  might 
produce  the  desired  result — a  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  jurors. 

’  Allegari  non  debuit  quod  probatum  non 
relevat. — This  month’s  legal  maxim. 


The  wisdom  of  not  allowing  that  which, 
if  proved,  would  not  be  relevant,  is  indeed 
clear.  Litigation,  at  best,  tends  to  become 
lengthy  and  involved,  without  following 
the  course  of  unnecessary  spurs  that  lead 
to  dead  ends.  It  is  desirable  that  the  trial 
be  stripped  to  basic  elements.  Involvement 
in  complex  detail  tends  to  defeat  rather 
than  to  promote  justice.  Persistent  attempts 
by  one  side  to  inject  irrelevancies  into  the 
case  are  sometimes  signs  of  weakness.  The 
absence  of  a  strong  case  is  often  reflected 
in  this  manner,  and  the  seasoned  juror  is 
quick  to  detect  the  clues. 

The  informal  debates  and  discussions  that 
characterize  our  daily  lives  often  bog  down 
because  our  arguments  lack  relevancy.  How 
far  we  sometimes  wander  from  the  original 
premise !  Discussion  groups  show  no  little 
aptitude  for  digression  unless  they  are  re¬ 
strained  by  a  leadership  that  refuses  to  lose 
sight  of  the  ends  to  be  sought.  Even  the 
adolescents  of  our  high  school  classes  are 
quick  to  recognize  the  teacher  who  can  be 
led  easily  into  the  realm  of  irrelevancy. 
All  the  devices  are  not  employed  by  us 
teachers;  the  student  can,  and  often  does, 
lead  us  far  from  the  goals  we  have  set. 

It  is  necessary  that  our  courts  be  safe¬ 
guarded  against  the  utter  confusion  that 
would  ensue  from  unrestricted  testimony. 
For  the  same  reason,  hearsay  evidence  is 
inadmissible.  Many  attempts  to  produce 
irrelevant  testimony  occur  during  the  cross- 
examination.  To  show  that  the  defendant 
was  responsible  for  a  breach  of  contract 
ten  years  earlier  is  likely  to  have  no  sig¬ 
nificant  bearing  on  a  later  breach-of-contract 
suit  today.  To  be  sure,  it  may  indicate  that 
he  regards  his  contractual  obligations  light¬ 
ly;  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  is  being 
sued  for  the  current  breach.  Therefore  the 
proof  must  be  confined  to  the  facts  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  latter  case. 
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A  Secretarial  Training  Project 


How  to  Mimeograph 
Christmas  Cards 

RUTH  J.  PLIMPTON 


WHY  not  help  your  students  to 
make  their  own  Christmas  cards 
this  year  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  them  tliorough  training  in  the  use  of 
the  Mimeograph? 

Encourage  them  to  collect  old  Christmas 
cards,  from  which  designs  can  be  adapted 
to  Mimeograph  use,  and  to  keep  a  file  of 
artistic  alphabets,  numerals,  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Trace  such  designs  over  carbon  paper 
upon  onionskin  paper;  with  tracing  paper; 
or  upon  the  protecting  sheet  used  with 
most  brands  of  stencils. 

Designs  can  be  developed  from  outline 
tracings  from  photographs— of  a  house,  a 
window  with  someone  looking  out,  or  a 
profile.  Variations  of  the  familiar  Christ¬ 
mas  motifs  (Santa  Claus,  reindeer,  bells, 
stars)  can  be  adapted  to  simple  designs, 
for  humorous  cards,  adapt  cartoons  or 
comic  strips. 

Attractive  cards  can  be  designed  entirely 
on  the  typewriter.  An  interesting  card  re¬ 
sults  from  typing  a  frame,  of  six  or  eight 
parallel  lines,  around  a  metallic  Christmas 
seal. 

An  important  point  to  remember  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  Christmas  design  is  that  it  should 
be  simple,  with  little  extensive  shading  or 
close  formation  of  lines.  Plan  the  layout 
and  make  a  dummy  before  cutting  the 
stencil. 

How  to  Do  Simple  Lettering 
Cards  can  be  individualized  by  hand¬ 
lettering  the  maker’s  name  in  the  same 
letter  style  used  for  the  rest  of  the  card. 
Simple,  well-balanced  lettering  can  be  used 
without  illustrations. 

One  effective  letter  style  is  produced  by 


using  thick  outline  letters,  tumbled  at  ir¬ 
regular  angles.  Another  interesting  effect 
is  produced  by  writing  in  extended  script, 
vertically,  against  a  ruler  flattening  the  base 
line  of  writing.  All  high  letters  should  be 
made  severely  straight  against  the  ruler, . 
and  /'j  should  be  crossed  sharply. 

How  to  Choose  Paper 

Paper  for  Christmas  cards  is  available 
in  a  great  variety  of  styles,  colors,  and 
prices.  Most  art  stores  stock  a  wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  art  paper,  which  usually  comes 
in  large  sheets  and  must  be  cut  to  the  de¬ 
sired  size. 

For  a  very  formal  or  sophisticated  card, 
the  paper  should  be  plain  and  delicate  in 
color.  For  less  formal  cards  and  for  humor¬ 
ous  designs,  the  natural  tan  shade  of  screen¬ 
ing  paper  is  suitable.  Screening  paper  is 
inexpensive,  because  it  is  made  by  com¬ 
bining  the  leftovers  of  various  types  of 
paper  stock  in  one  vat. 

Colored  Cellophane,  metallic  papers,  and 
some  kinds  of  Japanese  papers  can  be  used 
for  folders  and  backgrounds,  although  they 
may  not  take  ink  well. 

A  rich-looking  card  can  be  made  on  paper 
known  as  Hosho  or  heavy  Yoshina.  This 
is  the  same  basic  Japanese  paper  used  for 


♦  About  Ruth  Plimpton:  Instructor  in  secre¬ 
tarial  training,  Fullerton  (California)  Junior 
College.  Degrees  from  University  of  Chicago 
and  University  of  Southern  California.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  executive  council,  N.E.A.  Department  of 
Business  Education.  Author  of  several  pub¬ 
lished  articles  and  a  monograph.  Speaks  at 
Pittsburgh  convention  of  N.C.T.F.  this  month. 
Hobbies:  “Scribbling,  composing,  gardening, 
and  meeting  interesting  people.” 
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htmas  Cards 


she  and  her  otfice-practice  students 
e  through  practical  projects  of  this 
;pton’s  directions  for  making  them. 


stencil  cusiiion  sheets  but  is  of  a  heavier 
weight.  To  tear  it,  run  a  streak  of  water 
with  a  brush  against  the  edge  of  a  ruler 
where  the  paper  is  to  be  tom,  and  pull 
the  pieces  apart.  A  fuzzy  cottony  edge  will 
remain. 

This  paper  can  be  fed  through  the 
Mimeograph  by  attaching  the  piece  to  a 
sheet  of  Mimeograph  paper  with  a  bit  of 
transparent  Scotch  tape.  (This  method 
serves  with  any  paper  or  card  that  does 
not  feed  through  the  machine  easily.) 

Parchment  or  other  nonabsorbent  paper 
is  not  satisfactory,  because  Mimeograph  ink 
is  made  of  oil  and  must  be  used  on  a  par¬ 
tially  absorbent  surface;  otherwise  it  will 
never  dry.  Because  of  this  oil  in  the  ink, 
mimeographed  Christmas  cards  should  be 
made  on  a  double  fold  or  should  be 
mounted  in  folders,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
oil  that  seeps  through  to  the  back. 

Folders  or  Envelopes 

An  envelope  with  the  flap  tucked  in,  or 
a  folder  sealed  only  with  stickers,  can  be 
mailed  for  1^2  cents  postage  if  there  is 
no  other  writing  than  the  signature.  The 
use  of  an  envelope  adds  to  the  cost;  for 
that  reason,  folders  heavy  enough  to  be 
mailed  are  less  expensive  than  cards  in¬ 
serted  in  envelopes. 

A  convenient  folder  size  is  8  by  12 
inches;  fold  once  to  8  by  6  inches.  With 
the  folded  edge  at  the  top,  fold  over  1 
inch  of  the  left  side  of  the  double  sheet. 
The  remaining  surface,  7  inches  across, 
should  be  folded  down  the  center  to  make 
two  surfaces  each  3y2  inches  wide. 

A  design  on  the  left  half  can  balance 
a  signature  on  the  right  half ;  or  the  design 
may  cover  the  whole  7  inches,  clear  across 
the  fold;  or  the  right  space  may  be  used 
for  a  handwritten  personal  message. 

For  mailing,  fasten  the  1-inch  flap  over 
the  larger  surface  with  one  or  two  Christ¬ 
mas  seals,  and  write  the  address  lengthwise 
on  the  unsealed  side  of  the  folder.  If  this 
type  of  card  is  used,  the  design  should  be 
placed  crosswise  on  the  stencil  with  top 
toward  the  right,  and  the  sheets  should  be 
fed  into  the  machine  with  the  fold  away 
from  the  operator.  The  paper  should  be 


folded  once,  to  6  by  «  size  oefore  feeding, 
because  12  inches  is  too  wide  for  the 
machine. 

One  method  of  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
running  two  stencils  for  the  front  and  back 
of  a  square-folded  card  is  to  plan  the  copy 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
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Layout  for  Christmas  Folder 


If  the  sheet  to  be  used  is  wider  than 
it  is  long,  place  the  design  lengthwise  on 
the  stencil  instead  of  crosswise  as  is  usual. 

Envelopes  can  be  made  of  the  same  kind 
of  paper  as  used  for  running  the  greeting. 
Tear  open  an  old  envelope  for  a  pattern. 

To  line  a  hand-made  envelope,  cut  color¬ 
ful  lining  paper  to  the  outline  size  of  the 
envelope,  with  an  extension  shaped  to  reach 
just  to  the  inside  edge  of  the  glue  on  the 
flap.  The  edge  of  the  lining  should  be 
glued  lightly  and  the  rest  of  the  lining 
pushed  down  into  the  envelope. 

Another  possibility  is  to  use  a  double 
folder  and  stitch  around  the  three  cut  sides, 
about  one-half  inch  from  the  edge,  on  the 
sewing  machine,  with  no  thread  in  the 
needle.  The  edges  are  glued  together  for 
mailing  and  are  tom  off  along  the  per¬ 
forations  when  the  card  is  opened. 

How  to  Mix  and  Use  Inks 

The  use  of  colored  ink  on  the  Mimeo¬ 
graph  is  sometimes  a  problem  to  busy 
teasers  who  do  not  wish  to  tie  up  the 
machine  or  who  do  not  have  supplies  of 
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pads  and  colored  ink.  Many  interesting 
effects  can  be  obtained  with  black  ink  on 
colored  paper. 

Appliques  of  colored  paper  in  the  shape 
of  Christmas  trees,  bells,  or  other  Christ¬ 
mas  designs  may  be  added  after  the  card 
has  been  run  through  the  machine.  Christ¬ 
mas  seals  (particularly  the  metallic  type) 
or  stars  of  various  sizes  in  gold,  silver,  or 
red  add  to  the  color  effect. 

To  use  colored  ink  on  the  Mimeograph, 
it  is  necessary  only  to  remove  the  ink  pad, 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  and  cover 
it  with  Mimeograph  paper  or  with  the 
oiled-paper  protecting  sheet  that  comes  with 
stencils.  Clamp  a  clean  white  pad  on  top 
of  the  protecting  paper,  and  brush  the  col¬ 
ored  ink  onto  the  outside  of  the  pad. 

A  white  toner  can  be  used  to  change  the 
shades  of  colored  ink.  To  produce,  for 
example,  the  Christmas  blue  that  blends 
well  with  silver,  add  the  toner  to  deep-blue 
ink. 

If  gummed  stars  are  used  for  decoration, 
rays  drawn  against  a  ruler  can  be  shaded 
in  silver  paint. 

A  lovely  effect  is  obtained  by  dusting 
metallic  powder  from  a  pepper  shaker  onto 
the  wet  ink  as  the  card  comes  from  the 
machine.  The  metallic  powder  adheres  to 
the  ink  on  the  design,  and  the  excess  can 
be  shaken  or  blown  off.  If  metallic  pow¬ 
der  is  to  be  applied,  a  much  less  absorbent 
paper  should  be  used  than  for  non- 
powdered  work,  because  the  ink  must  stay 
on  the  surface  long  enough  to  attract  the 
powder. 

Black  ink  will  naturally  darken  the  metal¬ 
lic  powder  somewhat.  Bright  red  powder 
on  black  ink  will  give  a  maroon  shade, 
and  bright  silver  powder  will  have  an  oxi¬ 
dized  color. 


Metallic  powder  is  fairly  inexpensive  and 
can  be  purchased  at  most  hardware  or  paint 
stores  in  silver,  gold,  bronze,  and  several 
other  colors. 

For  an  interesting  variation,  use  black 
glazed  paper  and  run  the  design  in  black; 
it  will  be  scarcely  visible  until  powder  has 
been  dusted  on  the  design.  A  little  ingenu¬ 
ity  will  give  beautiful  effects  with  metallic 
powder. 

An  imitation  embossing  can  be  produced 
by  the  use  of  a  powder  called  Verkotyping 
Compound,  purchasable  from  printers’  sup¬ 
ply  houses.  As  soon  as  the  copy  comes 
from  the  machine  and  while  the  ink  is  wet, 
sprinkle  the  powder  over  the  design  and 
shake  or  dust  off  all  that  does  not  adhere 
to  it.  Then  heat  immediately  over  an  electric 
heater  or  even  a  large  light  bulb,  to  melt 
the  powder. 

For  this  imitation  embossing,  the  paper 
should  be  fairly  nonabsorbent.  It  is  said 
that  sulphur  or  powdered  rosin  can  also 
be  used  for  this  effect. 

Decorative  Devices 

Simple  cards  can  be  given  a  professional 
look  by  trimming  or  by  touching  up  with 
paint.  For  a  soft,  delicate  shading,  water 
color  may  be  used.  Water  poster  paints 
are  the  very  best  for  the  usual  Christmas 
effects.  White  paint  may  be  used  for  snow 
or  fur  or  to  outline  letters. 

A  most  attractive  way  of  giving  indi¬ 
viduality  to  cards  made  of  rough  screening 
paper  is  to  burn  the  edges  with  a  flame. 
A  colorful  folder  or  combination  of  two 
or  more  colors  of  burned-edged  paper  in 
a  folder  is  interesting. 

Another  interesting  effect  is  produced  by 
tearing  the  outside  edge  of  the  card 
roughly.  This  is  best  done  by  holding  the 


The  Designs  on  Pages  312-313 

SOLID  lines,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  candles  and  in  Santa  Claus’s  room  in  the  cards  pictured 
with  this  article,  cannot  be  made  with  a  Mimeograph  stencil  exactly  as  shown  here.  An 
approximation  of  a  solid  can  be  produced,  however,  by  tubbing  with  a  broad  stylus,  using  a  shading 
screen  under  the  stencil. 

To  produce  a  truly  solid  color,  fill  in  the  shaded  or  outlined  figures  with  paint  after  the  cards 
have  been  run.  In  the  original  of  the  Santa  Claus  card,  Santa’s  coat  and  trousers  were  painted 
red,  his  boots  and  the  furniture  were  filled  in  black,  and  the  fur  on  his  clothing  was  painted  solid 
white. 

Because  of  the  mechanical  restrictions  of  the  photoengraving  process  a  few  of  the  designs  shown 
here  were  photographed  from  India-ink  tracings  made  from  the  original  cards. 
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side  to  be  torn  exactly  even  with  the  edge 
of  a  table,  with  a  ruler  held  firmly  on  top 
of  the  sheet.  The  paper  extends  out  be¬ 
tween  the  ruler  and  the  table  and  can  be 
torn  irregularly  along  the  ruler  and  table 
surface. 

Another  kind  of  irregular  outline  can 
be  made  by  cutting  the  edge  of  the  card 
in  a  design  or  cutting  around  the  edge  of 
part  of  the  picture,  such  as  the  shape  of 
a  sun  or  a  sail  of  a  ship. 

Spattering  is  a  simple  decoration.  The 
color  used  may  be  metallic  paint,  bluing, 
colored  ink,  or  poster  paint.  The  spatter¬ 
ing  is  done  by  placing  a  toothbrush  in 
liquid  paint,  then  holding  the  brush  with 
the  handle  toward  your  body  and  pulling  a 
knife  across  the  bristles  of  the  brush  to 


spatter  the  paint  on  the  surface  of  your 
card.  Be  careful  not  to  push  the  knife  away 
from  you — you  will  cover  yourself  with 
spray. 

You  will  need  to  do  a  bit  of  experiment¬ 
ing,  in  order  not  to  cover  the  design  or 
yourself  with  too  much  paint.  If  you  wish 
to  spatter  on  only  a  portion  of  the  card, 
cut  out  a  mask  to  cover  the  part  you  do 
not  wish  spattered.  This  must  be  allowed 
to  dry  before  another  part  is  spattered. 
Several  colors  may  be  used  over  one  another 
or  on  different  parts  of  the  card. 

You  will  be  able  to  adapt  these  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  making  of  invitations,  greet¬ 
ings,  tickets,  programs,  and  innumerable 
other  pieces,  in  addition  to  Christmas  cards. 


Artistic  typewriting  design  prepared  by  Virginia  Davis 
under  the  direction  of  her  instructor,  Margaret  M. 
McGinn,  Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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Teaching  Business  Letter  Writing 
Through  the  B.E.W.  Projects 

GRACE  RANSOM 


WE  find,  at  Lincoln,  that  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  projects 
furnish  excellent  motivation  for 
business-letter  writing;  they  help  create  a 
definite  interest  in  straight  thinking  and 
practical  salesmanship,  as  well  as  in  such 
prosaic  matters  as  punctuation,  sentence 
structure,  and  spelling;  and  they  provide 
an  immediate  application  for  textbook 
theories  and  routine  drill. 

Our  pupils  have  been  taught  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  letter  writing  in  the  lower 
grades;  but  because  of  their  meager  ex¬ 
perience  and  foreign  background,  they  come 
to  the  upper  classes  with  very  little  idea 
of  what  good  business-letter  writing  de¬ 
mands.  For  that  reason,  we  usually  start 
the  semester  by  working  on  old  project 
material. 

Discussing  the  Problem 

After  reading  the  directions,  we  discuss 
possible  solutions  to  the  problem  used  for 
the  project.  We  ask  ourselves  whether 
these  solutions  would  be  practical,  whether 
they  would  help  the  person  to  whom  we  are 
writing,  and  whether  they  would  have  the 
desired  psychological  effect.  As  we  try  to 
work  out  a  plan  for  the  letter,  we  find  the 
editor’s  suggestions  both  helpful  and  enter¬ 
taining.  Frequently  they  give  ideas  of 
salesmanship  that  neither  the  class  nor  an 
English  teacher  would  ever  think  of. 

Before  the  first  draft  is  written,  the 
teacher  advises  the  pupils,  among  other 
things,  to  keep  in  mind  their  correspon¬ 
dent’s  point  of  view;  to  begin  the  letter 
with  a  sentence  or  a  short  paragraph  that 
will  gain  immediate  favorable  attention; 
and  to  close  with  a  short  paragraph  sug¬ 
gesting  action. 

The  next  day,  the  first  draft  of  the  letter 
is  brought  to  class.  Several  pupils  copy 
on  the  board  a  single  paragraph  from  their 


letters,  to  be  used  for  constructive  criticism; 
then  we  take  up  each  paragraph  separately. 
We  discuss  the  practicality  of  the  solution, 
its  appeal  to  the  reader,  and  the  effectiveness 
with  which  it  is  presented. 

If  the  other  pupils  find  fault  with  what 
has  been  written,  and  they  usually  do,  they 
are  asked  to  give  better  ideas.  When  neces¬ 
sary,  the  teacher  explains  what  is  needed 
for  a  particular  paragraph,  and  the  pupils 
suggest  possible  improvements. 

After  considering  the  sense  of  what  has 
been  written  on  the  board,  we  criticize  the 
form.  Unity  usually  takes  care  of  itself. 
Coherence  and  proportion  are  terms  in  the 
teacher’s  mind,  but  they  are  seldom  men¬ 
tioned.  The  class  notices  and  corrects  mis¬ 
takes  in  punctuation,  grammar,  spelling,  and 
sentence  structure.  A  phrase  or  a  clause 
may  be  misplaced;  the  most  important  idea 
may  be  in  a  subordinate  clause.  These  and 
other  obvious  mistakes  are  corrected. 

With  the  common  errors  out  of  the  way, 
the  class  is  asked  whether  the  general  style 
could  be  improved.  If  it  is  monotonous  or 
childishly  simple,  the  class,  or  perhaps  the 
pupil  who  wrote  the  letter,  substitutes  com¬ 
plex  for  simple  or  compound  sentences, 
thus  expressing  the  idea  more  exactly,  as 
well  as  giving  a  semblance  of  maturity. 
Instead  of  beginning  nearly  every  sentence 
with  the  subject  or  subject  modifier,  when¬ 
ever  it  seems  effective,  we  rearrange  the 
wording  so  as  to  place  verbs,  participles, 
infinitives,  prepositions,  and  adverbs  at  the 
beginning. 

At  this  point,  there  is  often  a  tendency 
to  attempt  a  too-elaborate  literary  style.  It 
may  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  remind  the 
pupils  that  they  are  writing  business  letters 
to  persons  of  presumably  simple  tastes  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  best  modern  writing 
depends  upon  the  choice  of  nouns  and 
verbs  for  its  effects. 
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Occasionally,  the  transition  from  one 
thought  to  another  is  made  too  abruptly. 
By  adding  such  words  and  phrases  as 
"moreover,”  "on  the  other  hand,” 
"naturally,”  "of  course,”  "in  addition  to,” 
or  by  a  repetition  of  the  demonstratives 
"this”  or  "that,”  the  class  can  give  the 
paragraph  greater  coherence. 

Often  the  paragraphs  lack  interest  and 
appeal.  If  that  is  true,  the  class  is  asked 
how  to  inject  color  and  sales-making  quali¬ 
ties  into  the  letter.  Pupils  taking  salesman¬ 
ship  may  explain  the  value  of  positive 
rather  than  negative  suggestions,  or  the 
advisability  of  never  saying  anything  with 
which  the  reader  can  disagree. 

We  try  to  have  some  originality  in  the 
letters,  especially  in  the  opening  and  closing 
sentences.  Occasionally,  such  attempts  fall 
flat  or  are  too  bizarre  for  good  taste  in  a 
business  letter.  Under  these  circumstances, 
we  decide  that  it  is  better  to  be  conservative. 

Frequently,  pupils  suggest  changes  simply 
because  such  changes  sound  better.  These 
suggestions  usually  give  the  teacher  an 
opportunity  to  analyze  with  the  class  the 
reasons  why  they  sound  better. 

Occasionally  a  letter  does  not  strike  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  note;  perhaps  because  it  is 
crude,  too  informal,  or  too  blunt.  After 
the  teacher  has  called  attention  to  some 
infelicity  of  this  sort,  the  class  tries  to  make 
the  phrasing  more  dignified,  more  gracious, 
or  more  suitable.  In  short,  we  work  with 
the  pupil’s  original  paragraph,  rewriting  on 
the  blackboard  until  neither  the  pupils  nor 
the  teacher  can  make  further  effective 
suggestions. 

After  one  or  two  recitations  have  been 
spent  in  tearing  apart  the  pupils’  composi¬ 
tions  and  in  building  them  up  again,  and 
after  the  class  and  the  teacher  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  discussion  what  they  know 
of  good  letter  writing,  the  pupils  are  asked 
to  revise  their  letters. 

Naturally,  no  one  pupil  absorbs  and  ap¬ 
plies  all  the  principles  that  have  been 
brought  out.  One  pupil  may  remember  one 
thing;  and  one,  another.  Most  of  them  do 
develop  higher  standards  than  they  had 
before;  they  learn  what  to  aim  for  and  how 
to  revise.  Each  time  the  teacher  and  the 


class  work  together  to  build  up  a  com¬ 
position,  the  process  becomes  easier. 

On  the  tliird  or  fourth  day,  the  teacher 
may  help  pupils  with  their  individual  prob¬ 
lems;  she  may  help  to  decide  what  is  wrong 
with  the  sentence  that  "doesn’t  sound 
right,”  help  the  pupil  to  find  a  better  word, 
give  advice  in  the  matter  of  punctuation. 
Our  pupils  have  a  decidedly  foreign  back¬ 
ground,  many  of  them  coming  from  homes 
where  a  foreign  language  is  spoken.  This 
fact,  however,  is  not  entirely  a  handicap; 
in  general,  it  makes  them  all  the  more  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard  and  to  accept  advice. 

Writing  the  Final  Draft 

At  last  the  teacher  asks  for  neatly  hand¬ 
written  or  typed  copies  of  the  revised  letters. 
These  she  corrects  in  the  usual  way,  accept¬ 
ing  some  at  once  for  the  B.E.W.  project, 
and  suggesting  that  others  be  further  cor¬ 
rected  or  revised.  Some  letters  seem  to  offer 
so  little  to  work  on  that  they  are  discarded, 
with  the  hope  that  the  pupils  will  do  better 
next  time.  The  fact  that  not  all  the  letters 
are  accepted  for  the  project  helps  to  impress 
the  pupils  with  the  need  for  painstaking 
work. 

Punctuation,  capitalization,  and  the  se¬ 
quence  of  tenses  are  taught  largely  by  drill, 
drill  that  may  be  either  taken  from  text¬ 
books  or  devised  by  the  teacher  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  class. 

This  combination  of  methods  represents 
an  attempt  to  add  the  principles  of  modern 
business-letter  writing  to  the  ordinary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  good  composition  and  to  teach 
this  material  by  means  of  more  constructive 
classroom  activity  than  ordinarily  occurs.  In 
other  words,  by  working  together  as  a  group 
we  try  to  achieve  a  combination  of  good 
business  sense  and  good  English. 


♦  About  Grace  Ransom:  Teacher  in  Lincoln 
High  School,  Cleveland.  Degrees  from  Obcrlin 
College.  Has  published  magazine  articles  on 
commercial  education  topics.  Chief  professional 
interests:  creative  writing,  remedial  reading. 
Hobby:  sports.  In  the  1939  B.E.W.  Project 
Contest,  one  of  her  students  took  first  place 
in  letter  writing,  high  school  division;  another 
won  a  smaller  prize. 
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No.  2  of  a  Series 


IN  an  attempt  to  show  how  pathetically 
inadequate  is  the  knowledge  of  law  even 
among  commercial  instructors  (not 
teachers  of  commercial  law),  the  following 
questions,  together  with  those  that  appeared 
in  the  October,  1939,  issue  of  the  Business 
Education  World,  and  those  that  will  be 
presented  in  two  installments  to  follow, 
were  asked  of  more  than  three  hundred 
commercial  teachers  and  businessmen.  The 
average  number  answered  correctly  by  those 
tested  was  fifteen  out  of  each  group  of 
twenty-five  questions  submitted.  Using  this 
as  a  measure  of  average  ability,  test  your 
own  knowledge  of  the  law  we  live  with  by 
answering  the  following  questions.  The 
correct  answers  will  be  found  on  page  348. 

Do  You  Know? 

26.  Does  a  valid  contract  result  when  a 
mistake  is  made  regarding  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  person  with  whom  one  is 
dealing? 

27.  Is  every  contract  void  in  which  fraud 
is  present? 

28.  Does  an  agreement  entered  into  by 
a  party  against  his  will,  under  threats 
of  physical  violence,  result  in  a 
binding  contract? 

29.  Does  an  enforceable  contract  result 
when  one  of  the  parties  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  fails  to  disclose  certain  facts 
about  the  subject  matter  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  known  to  him,  which  might 
deter  the  other  party  from  entering 
into  the  contract  if  they  had  been 
made  known  to  him? 

30.  Does  an  agreement  enforceable  at  law 
result  when  one  party  enters  into  the 
contract  even  though  he  knows,  at 


We  Live  With 

the  time  the  agreement  is  made,  that 
the  other  party  has  intentionally  mis¬ 
represented  material  facts? 

31.  Can  a  creditor,  who  agrees  to  accept 
$200  in  full  payment  of  a  $300  debt, 
long  overdue,  later  bring  suit  for  the 
$100  balance? 

32.  Can  the  delivery  of  an  article  that  is 
worth  very  little,  or  the  doing  of 
some  insignificant  act  at  the  request 
of  another,  be  sufficient  legal  value 
for  the  promise  to  pay  a  large  sum 
of  money,  so  that  a  valid  contract  re¬ 
sults? 

33.  Does  a  promise  to  pay  a  fireman  $50 
if  he  will  rescue  a  dog  from  a  burn¬ 
ing  building  result  in  a  contract, 
enforceable  at  law,  upon  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  act? 

34.  Does  the  surrender  of  a  claim  against 
another  or  against  his  property,  or 
the  giving  up  of  a  right  to  sue  for 
damages,  constitute  sufficient  value 
for  another’s  promise  to  pay  a  giv¬ 
en  sum  of  money,  thus  binding  the 
parties  to  the  agreement? 

35.  Is  the  giving  of  a  promissory  note 
for  a  sum  less  than  the  amount  of  a 
debt,  in  return  for  a  promise  to  re¬ 
lease  the  remainder  of  a  debt,  con¬ 
sidered  of  sufficient  value  at  law  to 
result  in  an  enforceable  contract? 

36.  Is  an  oral  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
real  estate  or  an  interest  in  real  es¬ 
tate  legally  enforceable? 

37.  Can  an  oral  contract  ever  be  enforced 
in  court? 

38.  Must  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of 
another  be  reduced  to  writing  to  be 
binding  on  the  promisor? 

39.  Can  an  oral  agreement,  which  by 
its  terms  cannot  possibly  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  making,  be  performed  if  the  par¬ 
ties  so  desire? 
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40.  Must  the  promise  of  an  executor  or 
an  administrator,  to  pay  out  of  his 
own  funds  a  debt  of  the  estate  he  is 
administering,  be  in  w'riting  to  be 
enforceable.’ 

41.  Can  a  man,  by  voluntarily  paying 
another  man’s  debts,  without  being 
asked  to  do  so,  thus  establish  him¬ 
self  as  a  creditor? 

42.  Can  the  rights  and  benefits  under  a 
contract  involving  claims  to  money 
or  to  property  be  assigned  by  one 
party  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  party  to  the  contract? 

43.  Can  a  person  to  whom  a  contract  has 
been  assigned  sue  in  his  own  name, 
or  must  he  sue  in  the  name  of  the 
assignor? 

44.  Do  the  rights  of  a  person,  under  a 
contract  that  depends  upon  his  per¬ 
forming  some  acts  of  personal  serv¬ 
ice  or  skill,  pass,  in  case  of  his  death, 
to  his  executor  or  administrator? 

45.  Does  the  assignment  of  assignable 
obligations  under  a  contract  release 
the  assignor  from  liability  if  the 
assignee  does  not  fulfill  the  obliga¬ 
tions? 

46.  Is  a  debt  discharged  at  the  time  a 
creditor  accepts  a  check  or  a  prom¬ 
issory  note  in  payment? 

47.  Can  a  creditor  reject  an  offer  of  SlOO 
in  quarters  in  payment  of  a  $100 
debt? 

48.  Does  the  destruction  by  fire,  after 
the  formation  of  a  contract,  of  the 
factory  building  in  which  the  subject 
matter  of  a  contract  was  to  be  man¬ 
ufactured,  excuse  performance? 

49.  Can  a  creditor,  who  has  received 
from  a  trustee  in  bankruptcy  part  of 
what  is  due  him,  subsequently  sue 
the  bankrupt  for  the  unpaid  balance? 

50.  Is  a  contract  discharged  and  are 
the  parties  to  it  released  from  lia¬ 
bility,  when  its  performance  is  made 
unlawful  ? 

{The  answers  to  the  above  questions 
appear  on  page  348 ) 


ADHPARTMENT  of  business  and  secre¬ 
tarial  studies  has  been  added  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Alfred  University, 
Alfred,  New  York.  The  secretarial  curric¬ 
ulum  for  the  new  department  was  developed 
as  a  research  project  at  Harvard  University. 
It  conforms  to  the  latest  principles  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  secretarial  training  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  outstanding  in  several  respects. 

The  new  department  offers  courses  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  business  education  in  addition  to 
the  courses  in  secretarial  science. 

John  E.  Whitcraft,  chairman  of  the  new 
department,  is  a  native  of  Kansas.  He  holds 
the  degrees  of  B.S.  in  Commerce  and  B.S.  and 
M.S.  in  Education,  from  Kansas  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Emporia.  He  is  working  toward 
an  advanced  degree  at  Harvard  University. 

Agnes  M.  Pearson,  formerly  of  Wyandotte 
High  School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  is  in 
charge  of  secretarial  training  in  the  new  de¬ 
partment.  She  has  had  a  wide  variety  of 
teaching  and  secretarial  experience,  having 
served  as  an  assistant  in  the  commerce  de¬ 
partments  of  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Pittsburg,  and  Denver  University. 

Miss  Pearson  holds  the  degrees  of  B.S.  in 
Commerce  and  Education  from  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College  and  M.S.  in  Commerce  from 
Denver  University.  She  is  taking  advanced 
work  in  Harvard  University’s  Graduate  School 
of  Education. 

- ♦ - 

The  National  Association  of  School  Secre¬ 
taries,  which  now  has  a  membership  of 
1,600,  is  developing  a  service  program  that 
aims  at  making  secretarial  work  in  school 
systems  a  profession  requiring  specialized 
training  and  experience.  The  University  of 
Pennsylvania  sponsors  a  course,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science,  that  will  train 
for  such  work. 

The  Association’s  theme  for  the  current 
year  is  "The  Secretary  in  a  Public  Relations 
Role." 

The  official  organ  of  the  Association  is  the 
National  Secretary,  published  three  times  a 
year,  subscription  price  $1.  A  complimentary 
copy  of  the  October  issue,  containing  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  "Youth  and  Tomorrow,”  delivered 
by  James  Roosevelt,  can  be  obtained  from 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Silance,  Board  of  Education, 
Los  Angeles. 

The  Association  will  meet  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  February  24-25,  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  and  again  in  Milwaukee  during  July, 
1940,  with  the  N.E.A. 

Louise  H.  Henderson,  of  the  Cassidy  School, 
Philadelphia,  is  president. 
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Grading  Scales  for  Typewriting  Tests 

HOWARD  Z.  STEWART 

Assistant  Professor,  College  of  Business  Administration,  Butler  University,  Indianapolis 


Editor's  Note — This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  eight  typewriting  scales  for  use  in  high  schools 
to  be  published  in  the  B.E.W.  Mr.  Stewart’s  full  set  of  twenty-two  scales  is  available  in  book 
form.  Publisher,  The  Garrard  Press,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

The  set  has  been  based  on  the  periodic  progress  made  by  students  through  two  years  of  high 
school  training.  In  preparing  the  scales,  the  author’s  aim  was  to  combine  the  factors  of  satis¬ 
factory  periodic  progress,  ease  and  speed  in  checking,  and  fairness  and  equality  in  the  objective 
grading  of  typing  tests. 

To  find  the  net  rate  a  minute  and  the  percentage  grade,  first  find  the  proper  range  of  strokes; 
then  move  the  finger  to  the  right  to  the  proper  error  column.  The  teacher  may  place  the  letter 
grade  equivalent  for  the  percentage  grade  in  the  space  provided,  if  desired. 

One  of  the  outstanding  values  in  the  use  of  the  scales  is  the  opportunity  such  use  affords  the 
students  to  know  how  they  rank  in  so  far  as  test  grades  are  concerned,  as  the  scales  are  objective 
statements  of  student  achievement  in  proportion  to  the  weeks  spent  in  study. 


FORTY-EIGHTH  WEEK  — 15  MINUTE  TEST 
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Teaching  Aids  Exchange,  founded  in 
October,  1938,  with  headquarters  in 
Modesto,  California,  has  spread,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  its  directors,  through  forty-seven 
states  and  several  foreign  countries  and  has 
increased  its  facilities  so  that  it  can  now 


C.  E.  ZuMWAi.T  J.  R.  Humphreys 

serve  2,000  schools.  One  membership  in 
a  school  entitles  all  members  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  faculty'  to  use  the  serv¬ 
ices  offered  by  the  Exchange.  These  serv¬ 
ices  include: 

The  Clinic,  a  monthly  publication  of  teaching 
aids. 

Yearbook  of  Commercial  Teaching  Aids,  a 
book  of  more  than  200  pages. 

50  per  cent  discount  on  rental  films  owned 
by  the  Exchange.  (Eilms  on  typing,  shorthand, 
and  business  machines  are  available.) 

50  per  cent  discount  on  materials  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Exchange. 

Every-pupil  testing  program  in  typing,  short¬ 
hand,  and  other  commercial  subjects. 

Publication  and  evaluation  of  teachers’  crea¬ 
tive  efforts. 

Reports  on  matters  of  importance  in  business 
education. 

National  Typewriting  Contests,  held  annually. 

The  directors  of  the  Exchange  are  Cletus 
E.  Zumwalt,  instructor  in  Modesto  Junior 
College  and  director  of  California  commer¬ 
cial  contests;  and  John  R.  Humphreys,  of 
the  Humphreys  School  of  Business,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Stockton,  California,  Board  of 
Education, 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the 
June,  1939,  graduating  class  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Drexel 
Institute  of  Technology,  were  permanently 
employed  by  October  1,  1939,  according  to 


a  survey  made  by  the  Placement  Bureau  of 
the  college.  This  is  exactly  10  per  cent  higher 
than  the  placement  of  the  graduates  of  1938 
by  October  1,  1938. 

The  unusually  large  percentage  of  men 
and  women  who  have  found  employment  in 
the  three  months  between  graduation  and 
the  time  of  the  survey  is  generally  credited 
to  the  system  of  co-operative  education  that 
is  a  feature  at  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology.  (I 

Under  this  plan  a  student  spends  alternate  \ 
periods  in  classrooms  or  laboratories  and  "out  ^ 
in  industry,”  where  he  or  she  puts  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  theories  learned  in  the  classroom.  Not 
only  does  the  student  acquire  practical  train¬ 
ing  (for  which  he  is  paid  at  the  prevalent 
rate)  but  he  makes  contacts  that,  in  many 
cases,  result  in  permanent  employment  after 
graduation. 

ii  A  T  present  the  concepts  t)f  consumer  edu- 
cation  are  widely  at  variance,  and  the 
schools  are  not  equipped  to  offer  really  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  in  this  field,”  says  Dr.  Harold  F. 
Clark,  professor  of  education  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University. 

"Science  classes  frequently  test  food  prod¬ 
ucts  and  textiles:  mathematics  classes  some¬ 
times  study  budgeting;  students  in  English 
classes  analyze  advertising;  and  social-studies 
classes  are  apt  to  take  up  larger  aspects  of 
the  subject,  including  credit  unions,  install¬ 
ment  buying,  and  the  standard  of  living.” 

Neil  B.  RESTON,  formerly  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  Fairview 
High  School,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  accepted  ap¬ 
pointment  as  super¬ 
visor  of  commerce 
in  the  training  school 
of  Winthrop  College, 
Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina.  His  prede¬ 
cessor  in  office,  Car¬ 
los  C.  Steed,  is  now 
at  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Reston  holds 
degrees  from  Heidel¬ 
berg  College,  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  and  from  Co¬ 
in  m  b  i  a  University. 

He  has  also  done 
graduate  work  at  Ohio  State  University  and 
Harvard  University.  As  additional  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  teaching,  he  had  three  years  of 
business  experience  with  the  Frigidairc 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Reston  has  taught  or  supervised  nearly 
all  of  the  high  school  commercial  subjects. 

He  is  chiefly  interested  in  shorthand  and  book¬ 
keeping. 
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MILTON  BRIGGS  and  DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


“There  Is  Magic  in  the  B.E.W.  Projects’^ 


I  T  N  writing  us  about  the  results  obtained 
I  I  from  the  use  of  the  B.E.W.  projects  in 

(“^her  classroom,  one  of  our  teacher  friends 
wrote:  "There  is  magic  in  these  projects.  I 
do  not  understand  how  any  teacher  can  be 
without  them.” 

I  This  teacher  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of 
teachers  throughout  the  country  who  have 
’  found  something  unusual  happening  in 
their  classrooms  when  their  students  are 
busy  working  the  fascinating  B.E.W.  pro¬ 
jects  in  bookkeeping  and  other  subjects. 

The  teachers  who  are  using  these  projects 
are  taking  that  one  step  further  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  their  students  that  should  be  taken 
before  the  students  leave  school.  They  are 
trying  out  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  their 
students  on  practical  business  problems  tak¬ 
en  from  the  business  experience  of  young 
people  of  their  own  age  and  education. 

Through  the  solving  of  these  projects, 
many  otherwise  unrelated  things  are  fitted 
into  the  picture  of  modern  business  at  work, 

'  and  the  students  gain  confidence  in  their 
I  ability  to  render  a  service  worth  paying  for. 
What  a  difference  it  makes  to  a  youngster 
just  out  of  school  when,  to  his  own  feeling 
of  preparedness  and  to  his  teacher’s  assur- 
1  ance  that  he  is  ready  to  hold  a  job,  there  is 
added  a  concrete  confirmation  and  endorse- 
l  ment  from  an  impartial  national  Board  of 
[  Examiners. 

i  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  B.E.W.  pro- 
1  jects  and  of  the  B.E.W.  Board  of  Examiners 
I  and  of  the  B.E.W.  Certificates  of  Achieve- 
[  ment. 

I  When  your  students  solve  the  B.E.W. 
projects  and  receive  Certificates  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  from  our  Board  of  Examiners,  they 
have  in  their  hands  an  invaluable  door 
opener  to  a  business  position.  The  holder 


of  one  of  these  Certificates  of  Achievement 
stands  out  from  all  the  rest  who  apply  for  a 
position,  because  businessmen  have  come  to 
know  and  respect  the  value  of  these  certifi¬ 
cates.  In  increasing  numbers,  they  are 
giving  preference  to  applicants  who  present 
B.E.W.  certificates  with  their  other  qualifi¬ 
cations. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  value  of  these 
certificates  to  business  students,  the  B.E.W. 
has  done  everything  possible  to  bring  this 
project  service  to  them  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  cost. 

The  B.E.W.  has  spared  no  cost  in  the 
preparation  of  the  projects  themselves. 

The  B.E.W.  has  paid  the  entire  cost  of 
printing  the  projects  in  convenient  booklet 
form. 

The  B.E.W.  will  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
mailing  a  complete  set  of  projects  to  every 
business  student. 

The  B.E.W.  will  issue  free  of  charge  a 
beautiful  two-color  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment,  bearing  the  student’s  own  name,  to 
every  student  who  will  satisfactorily  solve 
one  of  the  projects  and  send  it  in  through 
his  teacher  to  the  B.E.W.  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  for  criticism. 

All  these  costs  the  B.E.W.  will  gladly 
stand. 

The  only  item  that  we  ask  the  student  to 
pay  for  is  the  cost  of  examining  the  solu¬ 
tion  that  he  sends  to  our  Board  of  Examin¬ 
ers.  Our  efficient  method  of  handling  these 
solutions  has  enabled  us  to  keep  this  cost 
down  to  10  cents  a  student.  And  even  if 
we  could  pay  this  examination  fee,  it  would 
not  be  wise  for  us  to  do  so;  the  student 
should  feel  that  anything  that  is  worth  while 
is  worth  paying  something  for. 

Here’s  one  of  the  biggest  bargains  ever 
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given  to  stiiclcnts  ot  business-training 
subjects ! 

The  possession  of  a  B.E.W.  Certificate 
of  Achievement  may  mean  the  difference 
between  a  good  job  and  no  job  at  all,  or  an 
inferior  job.  It  may  mean  the  difference 
between  obtaining  a  job  immediately  upon 
graduation  or  waiting  for  several  months 
until  after  the  better  qualified  graduates 
have  been  placed. 

Those  of  you  who  have  received  sample 
copies  of  B.E.W.  projects  in  response  to 
your  requests,  and  there  are  hundreds  of 
you — 

Take  advantage  of  this  bargain  immedi¬ 
ately,  as  have  hundreds  of  other  business 
teachers  throughout  the  country',  and  let  the 
B.E.W.  projects  help  you  right  now  open 
the  doors  of  business  a  little  wider  to  your 
students. 

The  better  your  students  are,  the  more 
welcome  will  be  these  concrete  evidences 

The  A  B  C’s  of  the  B. 

"‘There  is  magic  in  these 
stand  how  any  teacher 

The  Business  Education  World  pub¬ 
lishes  in  booklet  form  a  series  of  short, 
practical  projects  in  the  following  subjects: 
Bookkeeping,  Business  Fundamentals,  Busi¬ 
ness  Letter  Writing,  and  Business  Person¬ 
ality. 

The  projects  are  of  two  grades — junior 
and  senior. 

They  are  supplied  free  to  users  of  the 
Business  Education  World's  awards 
service. 

The  B.E.W.  awards  service  consists  of 
the  examining  of  student  solutions  and  the 
issuing  of  Certificates  of  Achievement.  The 
Business  Education  World  maintains  a 
board  of  examiners  to  whom  student  solu¬ 
tions  of  these  projects  may  be  sent. 

The  examination  fee  is  10  cents  a  solu¬ 
tion. 

All  students  whose  solutions  meet  the 
judges’  standards  of  accuracy’,  neatness,  etc., 
are  awarded  attractive,  two-color  Certificates 
of  Achievement. 


of  their  superiority.  'I'he  poorer  they  are, 
the  less  they  can  afford  to  be  without  the 
stimulation  and  help  that  come  from  the 
working  of  the  B.E.W.  projects. 

Remember — 

The  projects  are  free. 

The  certificates  are  free. 

Everything  in  connection  with  this 
service  is  free  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  examination  fee  of  10  cents 
a  solution. 

No  business  succeeds  without  effective 
salesmanship.  Here’s  an  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you  to  ser\’e  your  students.  Be 
a  successful  salesman  now  and  sell  the 
B.E.W.  projects  to  them.  It  should  be  easy 
to  do  this,  once  they  understand  how'  help¬ 
ful  the  projects  will  be  in  getting  jobs  for 
them. 

Use  the  order  blank  and  envelope  that 
have  already  been  sent  you  or  fill  out  the 
order  blank  on  page  iii  of  this  issue. 

E.  W.  Project  Service 

projects.  I  do  not  under¬ 
can  he  without  them.” 

Idle  certificates  are  of  tw’O  grades,  junior 
and  senior,  and  are  free. 

During  the  past  two  years,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  students  have  submitted  project  so¬ 
lutions  in  the  subjects  covered  by  this  serv¬ 
ice.  Teachers  in  both  public  and  private 
high  schools  and  colleges,  in  increasing 
numbers,  have  found  that  the  B.E.W.  pro¬ 
jects  made  their  students  feel  that  they  were 
actually  receiving  valuable  experience  on 
the  job. 

The  attractive  two-color  certificates  w'ere 
concrete  evidences  of  achievement,  to  be 
shown  with  pride  to  parents,  friends,  and 
prospective  employers. 

The  remedial  criticisms  of  the  impartial 
board  of  examiners  were  highly  valued  and 
of  much  help  to  both  teachers  and  students. 

The  participating  schools  have  received  a 
great  deal  of  beneficial  publicity  and  estab¬ 
lished  many  important  contacts  with  local 
business  firms  through  the  solving  of  the 
projects  and  the  awarding  of  the  certificates. 
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I  he  su|x-rior  equality  of  llie  instruction 
of  the  teachers  has  received  favorable  com¬ 
ment  trom  the  school  administrators,  boards 
of  education,  businessmen,  and  parents. 

To  obtain  for  your  students  free  copies 
of  the  projects  in  any  one  of  the  subjects 
in  which  they  are  issued,  all  that  you  need 
do  is  to  send  with  your  order  the  10-cent 


examination  fee  jor  each  one  oj  yonr  stu¬ 
dents  for  whom  you  wish  a  copy  of  the  proj¬ 
ects,  thus  making  them  bona  fide  users  of 
the  B.E.W.  awards  service. 

A  booklet  of  information  describing  the 
service  will  be  included  with  the  projects. 
Use  the  convenient  order  form  that  appears 
on  page  iii. 


These  B,  E.  W.  Projects  Must  Be^Good! 

Here  are  some  ways  of  making  money 
used  by  students  to  obtain  the  10-cent  fees. 


NORTH  PARK  BUSINESS  SCHOOL 
Buffalo,  New  York 

There  are  numerous  ways  in  which  a  student 
can  earn  the  10-cent  fee.  The  easiest  and 
most  useful  way,  to  my  mind,  is  that  of  collect¬ 
ing  old  papers,  magazines,  discarded  garments,  etc., 
iliat  accumulate  around  the  house,  and  selling 
tlicm  to  the  rubbish  collector  once  a  month. 

This  metliod  is  twofold  in  the  benefits  derived. 
In  its  execution  we  not  only  receive  the  pecuniary 
reward  which  will  undoubtedly  be  sufficient  to  pay 
tor  our  B.E.WL  projects,  but  we  are  also  making 
ourselves  useful  in  cleaning  out  the  old  rubbish 
and  making  room  for  articles  which,  though  they 
as  the  present  time  are  not  in  use,  have  to  be  put 
away  for  some  future  time.. — A.iron  Bowser, 
ituJent. 

ANY  STUDENT,  regardless  of  who  he  may 
be,  can  easily  earn  for  the  B.E.W.  projects.  By 
applying  the  principles  of  the  project  on  keeping 
a  budget  for  his  family,  he  is  certain  to  earn  ten 
cents  and  at  the  same  time  put  his  household  on 
a  more  economical  trend. — Tom  Burke,  student. 

PLEASANT  TOVC'NSHIP  SCHOOL 
Marion,  Ohio 

T  Vi’ILL  tell  you  how  the  students  at  Pleasant 
^  earn  the  money  to  finance  the  B.E.W.  projects. 

We  do  public  taping.  We  inserted  an  ad  in 
the  paper  and  now,  at  10  cents  a  sheet,  we  have 
more  work  than  we  can  handle.  For  this  fund 
we  voted  to  take  the  money  for  our  B.E.W.  proj¬ 
ects.  Each  student  must  do  a  certain  share  of  the 
public  typing,  so  no  person  is  getting  something 
for  nothing. 

I  really  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to 
use  these  projects.  From  doing  so  we  got  the  idea 
of  keeping  the  books  for  the  cafeteria  here  at 
school. — Don  Badertscher,  teacher. 

If  a  boy  or  girl  lives  in  the  countn'  he 
may  have  chickens  or  rabbits  to  raise  and  sell. 
Students  may  also  sell  subscriptions  to  magazines 
and  papers. 

The  city  girl  may  be  employed  part  time  in 
the  evenings  as  a  waitress,  or  she  may  take  care 


of  the  neighbor’s  children.  I  know  one  girl  who 
has  so  much  work  taking  care  of  children  that  she 
cannot  do  it  herself,  so  she  finds  other  capable 
girls  and  they  give  her  a  certain  percentage  of 
what  they  make. 

The  city  boy  may  be  an  errand  boy  for  a  store 
or  he  might  help  out  at  filling  stations. 

Personally,  I  have  my  chickens,  which  I  take 
care  of,  and  on  the  side  I  make  candy  which  meets 
with  the  approval  of  my  customers. — Dorothea 
Setter,  student. 

WOMANS  COLLEGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

T  WOULD  like  to  make  the  following  sugges- 
A  tions  for  ways  of  making  the  10-cent  fee. 

For  the  girls,  candy  making  could  become  very 
profitable.  They  could  make  fudge  candy  or  some 
other  kind  that  is  more  popular  in  the  section, 
and  once  a  week  conduct  a  community-wide  sales 
canvass.  Here  is  where  an  opportunity  for  the 
boys  occurs.  It  would  be  their  job  to  take  the 
candy  around  for  delivery  and  to  help  drum  up 
trade.  The  proceeds  would  all  be  turned  into  a 
common  fund  for  the  B.E.W.  project  fees. 

This  would  be  very  easy  to  work  out,  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  school  where  there  is  a  cafeteria.  Many 
children  spend  5  cents  for  candy  at  lunch  time 
and  would  be  just  as  glad  to  spend  it  for  some 
good  cause. 

For  the  boys  I  have  another  suggestion.  If  a 
boy  has  a  bicycle,  why  not  visit  all  the  homes  in 
his  neighborhood  (if  he  lives  in  the  country,  all 
the  farms  within  a  small  radius  of  his  home)  and 
leave  a  note  with  telephone  number  at  each  house. 
On  this  note  he  could  state  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
make  small  purchases  in  town  and  deliver  them 
at  ten  cents  a  delivery.  There  are  many  women 
who  want  a  few  small  purchases  during  the  day 
and  have  not  time  to  make  them,  but  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  trustworthy  boy  do  it  for  them. — 
Louise  Robbins  Jordan,  Student;  G.  H.  Parker, 
Instructor. 
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Tests  on  Business  Forms 

\'.  E.  BREIDENBAUC'.H  and  MILTON  BRIGGS 

No.  4 — The  Credit  Memorandum  and  the  Receipt 

Kditor’s  Note — This  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  ten  practical  tests  by  V.  E.  Breidenbaugh, 
assistant  professor  of  commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and  Milton  Briggs, 
bookkeeping  instructor.  Senior  High  School,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Briggs  also  is 
director  of  the  bookkeeping  division  of  the  B.E.W.  Department  of  Awards.  These  tests  are  designed 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  business  paper  is  the  foundation  for  most  bookkeeping  entries,  to 
bring  the  student  face  to  face  with  real  business  papers,  and  to  lead  him  to  reason  regarding  the 
significance  of  these  papers.  We  suggest  that  the  business  forms  shown  here  be  reproduced  on  the 
blackboard  by  the  teacher  or  by  a  student.  Permission  is  granted  to  duplicate  the  tests  for  free 
distribution  to  students. 


'  B.  B.  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

7SI  FRONT  STREET.  MILWAUKEE.. WISCONSIN 

IV,.  March  P.1,  lQ?i- 


Wlaeonaln 


Your  ocoMH  has  been  credited  as  follows 


Date 

ITEMS 

Pne  ! 

Aimm 

Total 

193" 

Karcli 

21 

21 

21 

2  doz.  Silk  Hose  No.4  Imperfect 
1/8  doz.  Bedroom  Slippers  No, 63 
1/4  doz.  Hair  Nets,  Ass'd.i.'o.SS 

5 

6 

50 

00 

80 

li  00 
3  00 

20 

^ i9S - 


‘K^ceived  of  -  ~ 

^  oo 

— 


_-irr/Dolltxrs 


Form  G 


Examine  the  business  forms  accompanying 
this  test.  Write  the  word  or  words  you  think 
necessary  to  complete  the  following  statements. 
Each  correct  statement  is  worth  five  points  [For 
the  convenience  of  teachers,  the  keys  appear 
here  in  italics.] 

1.  Form  F  is  a  credit  memorandum. 

2.  The  seller  was  B.  B.  Davis  &  Company. 

3.  The  buyer  was  Charles  C.  Clark. 

4.  The  seller’s  bookkeeper  should  debit  the 
Sales  Returns  and  Allowances  (or  Sales)  account. 

5.  The  buyer’s  bookkeeper  should  debit  the 
account  of  B.  B.  Davis  &  Company. 

6.  The  seller’s  bookkeeper  should  credit  the 
account  of  Charles  C.  Clark. 

7.  The  buyer’s  bookkeeper  should  credit  the 
Purchases  Returns  and  Allowances  (or  Purchase} j 
account. 

8.  For  the  buyer,  when  goods  are  returned, 
there  is  a  decrease  in  accounts  payable. 


9.  For  the  seller,  when  goods  are  returned, 
there  is  a  decrease  in  accounts  receivable. 

10.  The  book  of  original  entry  to  be  used  by 
each  bookkeeper  is  the  General  Journal. 

11.  Form  G  is  a  receipt. 

12.  The  payer  in  Form  G  is  5.  M.  Stewart. 

13.  The  payee  in  Form  G  is  C.  R.  Kinsley. 

14.  The  payer’s  bookkeeper  should  debit  Rent 
Expense. 

15.  The  payer’s  bookkeeper  should  credit  Cash. 

16.  The  payee’s  bookkeeper  should  debit  Cash. 

17.  The  payee’s  bookkeeper  should  credit  Rent 
Income. 

18.  The  book  of  original  entry  to  be  used  by 
each  bookkeeper  is  the  cash  book. 

19.  If  W.  W.  Jones  is  to  sign  C.  R.  Kinsley’s 
name  legally,  he  (Jones)  must  have  a  power  of 
attorney. 

20.  A  canceled  check  is  considered  the  same 
as  Form  G. 
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A  Transcription  Reading  Test 

S  a  checkup  on  the  care  with  which 
my  beginning  students  prepare  their 
daily  reading  assignments,  I  prepared  a 
transcription  reading  test  that  has  proved 
ver)’  satisfactory’. 

The  test  consists  of  sentences  containing 
the  new  words  introduced  in  the  homework 
assignment.  Sentences  are  chosen  from 
consecutive  letters  in  the  assignment.  In 
typing  the  copy  for  the  test,  the  words  to 
be  tested  (both  new  and  review)  are  omit¬ 
ted  and  a  blank  space  left  at  that  point  in 
the  transcript. 

When  I  distribute  the  copies  to  the  stu¬ 
dents,  I  tell  them  to  fill  in  the  correct  short¬ 
hand  form  and  its  transcription  in  the  blanks 
provided  for  the  insertion  of  the  omitted 
word  or  phrase.  After  the  procedure  has 
been  outlined,  the  students  open  their  text¬ 
books  to  the  designated  assignment. 

To  supply  the  missing  words,  the  student 
will  usually  have  to  read  the  entire  letter  or 
article  in  order  to  locate  the  transcribed 
sentence.  Thus,  he  gets  a  complete  reading 
review  of  the  assignment  without  realizing 
the  fact.  This  accounts  for  my  arranging 
the  selected  sentences  from  consecutive  let¬ 
ters  in  the  assignment. 


The  test  is  timed,  so  everyone  begins  and 
stops  writing  together.  The  time  allowed 
for  the  test  depends  upon  the  difficulty  of 
the  material,  but  enough  time  is  allowed 
for  the  average  student  to  complete  the 
work.  The  results  indicate  the  rapid  read¬ 
ers  and  also  the  students  who  have  read  the 
lesson  before  class,  for  the  students  are  not 
permitted  to  hesitate. 

Because  I  have  no  regular  time  for  giv¬ 
ing  these  transcription  reading  tests,  the 
students  prepare  the  homework  assignments 
carefully  so  that  a  "surprise”  test  will  not 
find  them  unprepared. — Alae  Al.  Hanlon, 
Aianchester,  Iowa. 

Consumer  Education  Devices 

[Editor’s  Note — We  take  pleaure  in  announc¬ 
ing  the  publication,  in  this  department,  of  a  series 
of  "Ten  Teaching  Techniques  for  Gjnsumer- 
Education  Classes,”  devised  by  Dr.  Edward  Reich, 
an  instructor  in  the  Newtown  High  School,  Elm¬ 
hurst,  New  York. 

Dr.  Reich  holds  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  M.S. 
from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  M.A. 
from  Columbia,  and  Ed.  D.  from  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  is  president  of  the  Distributive  and 
Consumer  Education  Section  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  and  editor  of  the 
Consumer  Education  Journal  and  Consumer 
Training. 

Because  of  the  important  place  that  consumer 
education  occupies  in  the  general  educational 
scheme  of  today,  we  deem  ourselves  especially 
privileged  in  being  able  to  present  to  our  readers 
this  series  prepared  by  an  authority  in  this  special¬ 
ized  field.} 

I.  The  Consumer  Bee 

Each  member  of  the  class  is  instructed  to 
write  a  question  on  one  side  of  a  slip  of 
paper,  3  by  6  inches  in  size,  and  the  answer 
on  the  other  side.  Topics,  drawn  from 
chapters  in  the  textbooks,  are  assigned  to 
rows.  Each  row  is  held  responsible  for  a 
definite  number  of  questions — an  average  of 
three  to  each  student — no  two  questions  to 
be  alike. 

On  the  day  the  "bee”  is  to  be  held,  two 
students  (three,  if  it  is  decided  to  have  that 
number  of  teams)  are  appointed  as  leaders 
of  the  opposing  teams. 
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Ihe  leaders  select  the  participants.  'I'hc 
teams  are  lined  up — one  at  the  left,  one 
at  the  back,  one  at  the  right. 

The  teacher  collects  the  slips,  shakes  them 
up  in  a  carton  or  some  other  convenient 
container,  and  appoints  a  student  to  draw 
at  random  from  the  carton.  The  teacher 
reads  the  question  drawn,  and  the  student 
answers.  One  member  of  each  team  an¬ 
swers  in  turn  or  sits  down  when  he  cannot 
answer  the  question  or  answers  it  wrongly. 

The  students  who  remain  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  period  are  rewarded. 

The  best  questions  are  those  dealing  with 
the  technical  aspects  of  merchandise  buying, 
legislation,  consumer  ser\’ices,  and  costs. 

II.  Consumer  Information,  Please 

On  the  next  occasion,  let  us  say  a  week 
later,  a  Board  of  Experts  is  appointed  from 
the  students  who  remained  standing  in  the 
Consumer  Bee,  The  slogan  is  "Stump  the 
experts!”  Again,  each  student  brings  in 
one  or  more  slips  of  paper,  each  with  a 
question  written  on  it. 

This  time,  the  idea  is  not  to  assign  topics 
but  to  encourage  research.  "Go  out  and  get 
a  question  to  'stump  the  experts’  ”  is  your 
instruction  to  the  class.  The  question  must 
be  in  the  field  of  consumer  education,  and 
the  answer,  with  book  and  page  references, 
must  be  plainly  written  on  the  back  of  the 
slip. 

Stimulating  and  instructive  questions 
should  be  encouraged.  Books  that  are  use¬ 
ful  as  the  source  of  such  questions  may  be 
placed  in  the  library  on  one  shelf. 

Any  student  who  submits  three  questions 
that  stump  the  experts,  provided  he  has  fully 
answered  the  questions  on  the  back  of  the 
slips,  gets  a  reward — let  us  say  a  credit  of 
10  points.  Any  expert  who  answers  all 
questions  is  exempted  from  the  next  ex¬ 
amination.  Other  experts  may  receive  spe¬ 
cial  credit. 

Two  or  three  Boards  of  Experts  may 
officiate  on  one  day  for  15 -minute  periods. 
Whoever  raises  his  hand  first  is  entitled  to 
an  answer-try.  Two  or  three  Boards  may 
compete  simultaneously  for  honors. 


Questions  that  stump  the  teacher  earn 
double  credit. 

III.  Dreamers’  Day 

The  assignment  for  this  day  is  "My 
Dream  of  the  Consumer’s  Utopia,”  with 
adequate  explanation  of  Utopia.  Stimulate 
thinking  alwut  perfect  products,  perfect 
legislation,  perfect  business  morals.  On 
Dreamers’  Day  everybody  sits  back  and 
dreams  the  perfect  w'orld,  lives  the  perfect 
consumer’s  life.  Compositions  are  read; 
imaginary  labels  are  brought  in;  imaginary 
sales  talks  are  given;  imaginary  businessmen 
discuss  their  affairs;  imaginary  consumers 
tell  how  happy  they  are,  and  why. 

Laughter  abounds  and  every’body  has  a 
good  time. 

This  activity  is  a  lesson  to  the  teacher 
on  the  creative  consumer. 

IV.  Legislator’s  Holiday 

llie  legislature  has  taken  a  holiday  and 
given  the  consumer  full  charge  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  halls.  Appoint  students  to  run  a 
session.  Appoint  committees  to  draw  up 
consumer  legislation  and  to  present  their 
plans  pro  and  con  to  the  legislature.  The 
legislature  debates  the  proposals  and  votes 
on  them.  Organize  the  session  to  the  last 
detail  or  give  the  job  of  organization  to  the 
capable  students. 

Suggested  proposals  are: 

A  department  of  the  consumer?  A  label¬ 
ing  law?  A  food  law? 

This  project  represents  training  in  democ¬ 
racy,  tolerance,  and  freedom  of  opinion, 

V.  Field  Day 

Arrange  with  a  local  factory',  market, 
store,  or  consumer  agency  for  a  tour  of 
inspection  to  see  how  things  are  made,  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  tested.  A  capable  supervisor, 
preferably  a  supervisor  who  actually  works 
in  the  place  visited,  should  accompany  the 
class. 

Prepare  the  class  for  the  visit  by  suggest¬ 
ing  readings  and  reports  on  what  they  will 
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see.  Let  them  arm  themselves  with  ques¬ 
tions  (and  carfare). 

There  is  no  substitute  for  direct  contact 
with  a  testing  instrument,  a  warehouse,  or 
a  plant. 

{To  be  continued) 

Nutmeg  and  Ginger 

(Hleventh  of  a  Series  of  Shorthand  and 
I'yping  Devices  by  Celia  Ayars  Priestley) 

Shorthand 

Just  before  holidays  and  special 
occasions,  teach  your  class  the  words 
associated  with  the  season.  For  instance, 
along  about  the  end  of  October,  you’ll  be 
writing  ghost,  witch,  broomstick,  pumpkin, 
jjck-o’ -lantern,  Hallowe’en,  and  so  forth. 

Success  inspires  success.  Children 
profit  by  reading  success  stories. 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  stories  are 
about  people  they  know  or  may  meet  on 
the  street. 

Write  for  your  class  or  have  them  write 
(in  shorthand,  of  course)  short  biographies 
of  some  of  the  successful  business  people 
in  your  locality. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  community  where  some  new  busi¬ 
ness  practice  is  being  tried,  give  it  full 
attention.  When  a  speaker  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  your  class  or  club  or  school,  a 
shorthand  biography  noting  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  should  be  read  in  class  before  he 
arrives. 

We  can  talk  and  talk  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  good  office  worker,  but 
listing  them  in  shorthand  with  a  few  per¬ 
tinent  remarks  is  a  good  way  of  making 
them  stick  in  the  mind. 

On  a  morning  when  some  rather 
vividly  colored  dresses,  sweaters,  and 
ties  appear  in  class,  have  students  list  colors, 
shades,  and  tints,  in  shorthand.  Be  sure 
that  even  the  most  bashful  boy  has  some 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  each  word.  This 


would  be  a  good  time  to  introduce  imper¬ 
sonal  remarks  on  the  subject  of  business 
dress. 

Typewriting 

While  we  hardly  expect  our  young 
typists  to  be  budding  novelists,  they 
will  enjoy  comparing  notes  after  five  min¬ 
utes’  composition  of  a  western  "thriller,” 
Have  a  few  of  the  most  original  or  amus¬ 
ing  read  to  the  class.  This  exercise  can 
profitably  be  repeated  with  variations,  for 
it  is  often  important  to  be  able  to  compose 
on  the  typewriter.  Occasional  use  can  be 
made  of  this  idea  in  strictly  personal-use 
typing  classes. 

Let  the  students  look  about  the  room 
and  write  the  names  of  all  their 
classmates.  At  first  these  may  be  set  up 
across  the  page;  the  next  time,  commas 
placed  between  the  names;  then  the  names 
written  down  the  column;  and,  finally, 
tabulated. 

Save  all  the  business  letters  you  re¬ 
ceive,  both  good  and  bad,  and  have 
your  students  do  the  same.  At  intervals, 
bring  these  letters  together — destroying 
identification  of  the  sender, .  if  you  think 
it  advisable — and  discuss  their  relative 
merits.  After  a  comparison  of  a  number 
of  different  types  of  business  letters,  the 
students  will  see  their  own  work  in  an 
entirely  different  light.  Let  them  discover 
why  one  letter  doesn’t  look  so  good  as 
another;  let  them  see  that  the  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  allows  for  the  framing  of  a 
letter  like  a  picture,  with  equal  margins  at 
the  top  and  sides,  and  a  slightly  wider  one 
at  the  bottom.  Let  them  see  how  uneven 
touch  mars  the  otherwise  attractive  letter; 
how  a  period  cut  too  deeply  into  the  paper 
spoils  the  general  effect;  how  a  misspelled 
name  is  really  an  insult. 

Here  is  an  interesting  device  for 
occasional  use  in  personal-use  typing 
classes:  Allow  two  minutes  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  list  on  their  typewriters  all  the  things 
they  can  see  from  where  they  are  sitting — 
clock,  wall,  calendar,  window,  etc. 
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Self-Test  on  Shorthand  Theory 

No.  8  of  a  Series  Prepared  by  LEONARD  TRAP 
Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada 


Editor's  Note — It  is  suggested  that  teachers 
and  teachers  in  training  ask  themselves  these 
questions  that  Mr.  Trap  asked  himself  in  learning 
shorthand.  The  figures  following  the  questions 
refer  to  the  paragraphs  in  the  Anniversary  Edition 
of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 


The  Consonants 

{^Continued') 

What  is  expressed  by  d  at  the  end  of  words? 
(59) 

When  is  d  omitted?  (178,  180) 

In  what  words  are  d  and  the  preceding  vowel 
omitted,  and  why?  (181) 

What  syllable  is  expressed  by  (145)  Any 
exceptions?  (146) 

What  does  d  express  with  figures?  (204) 
After  what  article  and  words  may  this  sign  also 
be  used?  (205) 

What  word-beginnings  are  expressed  by  d? 
Joined  or  disjoined?  (209) 

What  word-endings  are  expressed  by  d?  When 
joined,  and  when  disjoined?  (230) 

What  are  the  signs  for  th?  (2) 

What  words  do  they  express?  (2) 

What  is  done  to  the  sign  for  /  to  express  th^ 

(22) 

What  motion  tb  is  used  when  th  is  the  only 
consonant  stroke  or  is  in  combination  with  s? 

(79)  . . 

What  is  the  rule  for  the  th  joinings,  and  m  what 
syllable  is  th  written  contrary  to  rule?  (78,  164) 
What  syllable  is  expressed  by (168) 
Which  characters  are  written  downward? 
Which  are  written  with  left  motion  and  which 
with  right  motion?  (34) 

What  is  the  sign  for  pt"  (34) 

What  word  does  it  express?  (34) 

What  syllable  is  expressed  by  p  in  some  words  ? 

<^27)  ^  ^ 

For  what  words  does  p  stand  in  phrases?  (171) 
What  does  p  express  in  writing  figures?  (204) 
What  article  and  words  may  this  sign  follow? 
(205)  , 

What  word-beginnings  does  p  express?  Joined 
or  disjoined?  How  do  these  signs  di£Fer  as  to 
their  position  before  the  word  and  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  line  of  writing?  (214) 

What  is  the  sign  iot  bt  (34) 

What  words  does  it  express?  (34) 


What  word  does  b  express  in  phrases  after 
have,  had,  has?  (43) 

What  syllable  is  expressed  by  b?  (127) 

What  does  b  express  when  used  with  figures? 
(204)  After  what  article  and  words  may  this 
sign  also  be  used?  (205) 

What  word-ending  is  expressed  by  b?  Joined 
or  disjoined?  (230) 

What  name  termination  is  expressed  by  b? 
Joined  or  disjoined?  (240) 

What  is  the  sign  for  j?  (34) 

What  word  does  it  express?  (34) 

What  prefixes  does  /  express  ?  When  is  it  dis¬ 
joined?  When  is  an  angle  formed  after  it?  (170) 
In  phrases,  what  word  does  /  express?  (171) 
What  does  /  express  when  used  with  figures? 
After  what  article  and  words  may  this  sign  also 
be  used?  (205) 

What  is  the  sign  for  v?  (34) 

What  word  does  it  express?  (34) 

In  forming  the  derivatives  of  words  ending  in 
ct,  is  it  necessary  to  disjoin  he?  What  is  omitted 
in  the  primitive  form,  and  under  what  rule? 
(175)  Does  this  also  hold  for  derivatives?  (211) 
What  word-ending  ends  with  a  blend  of  s  and 
V?  (227) 

What  is  the  sign  for  ch,  and  what  is  it  named? 
(34,  35) 

What  words  does  it  express?  (34) 

What  is  the  sign  for  /  and  soft  g,  and  what  is 
it  named?  (34) 

What  suffix  does  it  express?  (170) 

What  are  the  signs  for  s?  (35) 

Why  are  two  signs  for  s  used?  (35) 

From  what  are  the  signs  for  s  taken?  What 
memory  aid  is  useful?  (35) 

What  are  the  right-motion  s  and  the  left-motion 
/  called?  (46) 

For  what  other  letter  is  s  ordinarily  used? 
When  necessary  to  make  a  distinction,  how  is  it 
done?  (47) 

How  docs  s  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  affect 
the  question  as  to  what  consonant  of  the  word 
rests  on  the  line  of  writing?  (48) 

What  is  the  rule  for  expressing  initial  and 
final  s?  (49) 

Does  a  circle  placed  outside  the  angle  in  any 
of  these  joinings  affect  the  motion  used?  (49) 

What  is  the  rule  for  expressing  s  between 
strokes?  (51) 

How  is  the  plural  of  brief  forms  ending  in  s 
expressed?  How  the  plural  of  other  brief  forms? 
(55,  83) 
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Dr.  JAMES  E.  MENDENHALL,  eJu- 
tional  director  of  the  Institute  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Education,  reports  in  the  October 
Sews  Letter  the  results  of  a  survey  of  con¬ 
sumer  education. 

The  study  indicates  that  many  new  con¬ 
sumer  courses  have  been  started  and  very 
few  old  ones  dropped.  Many  teachers  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  plan  to  start  new  courses 
this  year.  From  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
schools  in  America  offer  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  separate  course. 

Analysis  of  the  first  part  of  the  total 
study  shows  that  consumership  in  the  high 
schools  is  taught  most  often  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  department,  followed  by  the  home  ec¬ 
onomics,  social  studies,  and  economics  de¬ 
partments,  in  the  order  named. 


Is  It  True  What  They  Say? 

Superintendent  Tate,  of  Gooding,  Idaho, 
challenges  some  of  our  consumer-education 
practices  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
American  School  Board  Journal. 

We  are  accused  of  accomplishing  few 
valid  consumer  outcomes  other  than  the  stat¬ 
ing  of  rather  self-evident  generalities  con¬ 
cerning  consumption  and  the  blind  con¬ 
demning  of  commercial  abuses. 

Here  are  some  of  the  more  specific  weak¬ 
nesses  of  consumer  education  that  are  point¬ 
ed  out  and  discussed  in  Mr.  Tate’s  article: 


Narrow  scope:  Considers  only  over-the-counter 
buying  activities. 

Lack  of  orientation:  Presents,  on  the  whole,  a 
hodgepodge  of  information,  facts,  and  abstract 
condemnation  of  installments,  advertising,  and 
fraud. 

Preparatory  work  only:  Assumes  that  pupil  is 
not  a  consumer  now  but  a  potential  one. 

Academic  approach:  The  topics  selected  are 
earily  adapted  to  study-recitation  procedure. 

Negative  approach:  Sensational  disclosures  fre¬ 
quently  provide  the  pivotal  problems. 

Are  these  criticisms  valid?  Although  the 
scope  of  consumer  education  in  most  schools 
is  broadening  and  a  more  positive  and  con¬ 
structive  point  of  view  is  replacing  the  "gob- 
lins-will-get-you”  approach,  we  need  just 
such  constructive  criticisms  as  Mr.  Tate’s  to 
keep  us  ever  on  the  march  toward  an  im¬ 
proved  program  of  consumer  education. 

Editorials 

Professor  Norton,  of  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Consump¬ 
tion  and  the  Problem  of  Education,”  in  the 
May,  1939,  issue  of  Harvard  Educational 
Review,  reminds  us  of  the  importance  of 
choice-making  in  the  teaching  of  consump¬ 
tion.  Value  judgments  in  terms  of  what 
to  buy  are  as  important  as  knowledge  of 
how  to  buy  what  you  have  decided  to  buy. 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  wise  advice  Dr. 
Norton  contributes  in  this  editorial: 

Teach  the  pupils  something  about  the  compara¬ 
tive  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  soap  or  of  bed 
sheets,  but  do  not  neglect  this  more  fundamental 
problem  of  wise  initial  decisions  on  the  way  to 
spend  one’s  income. 

The  second  editorial,  "Whose  Responsi¬ 
bility  is  Consumer  Education?”  is  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Frederick  G.  Nichols,  of 
Harvard. 

Professor  Nichols  believes  the  following 
things  must  be  done  if  sound  consumer- 
economic  education  is  to  be  given  in  our 
secondary  schools: 

Analyze  consumer  needs  in  terms  of  education. 
Decide  which  of  these  needs  are  universal  and 
which  are  most  important.  Evaluate  existing 
courses — vocational  and  academic — to  determine 
the  part  that  each  can  be  made  to  play  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  program  of  consumer  education.  If 
necessary,  organize  at  least  one  new  course,  short 
or  long,  as  may  be  required,  in  which  the  residue 
of  essential  consumer  education  can  be  given. 
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A  New  Series 

Scholastic,  the  American  high  school 
weekly,  inaugurated  a  monthly  department 
of  consumer  education  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  October  9  issue.  Miss  Ruth 
Brindze  will  conduct  the  department.  The 
first  article,  "Getting  Your  Money's  Worth," 
is  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  general  prob¬ 
lems  of  buying. 

The  Next  Steps 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom  discusses  "Next 
Steps  in  Consumer  Education”  in  Forecast 
for  September  and  October.  The  first  step, 
according  to  Professor  Nystrom,  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  the  possible  opportunities  for 
ccMisumer  satisfaction  are  and  then  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  train  consumers  to  secure  a  higher 
widespread  measure  of  these  satisfactions. 
The  problem  is  one  of  determining  just  how 
the  most  skillful  consumers  go  about  provid¬ 
ing  their  daily  needs  and  then  of  reducing 
this  information  to  tangible  form  for  use  in 
teaching  others. 

The  second  important  step  discussed  by 
Dr.  Nystrom  is  the  need  for  education  and 
emphasis  on  planning  for  personal  and  fam¬ 
ily  solvency.  The  importance  of  budgeting 
is  given  major  consideration  in  connection 
with  this  step. 

The  third  important  step  discussed  is 
training  in  better  and  wiser  selection  and 
the  use  of  goods  that  will  give  more  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

Finally,  Dr.  Nystrom  points  out  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  education  in  the  understanding 
of  the  ways  of  business. 

Your  Library 

The  Consumers’  Counsel  Division  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has 
prepared  a  selected  bibliography.  Materials 
for  Consumer  Education,  in  response  to 
many  requests  for  references  to  materials 
published  by  individuals  and  agencies  not 
engaged  in  the  sale  of  goods  and  services. 

This  21 -page  bibliography  treats  of  the 
following  topics:  Federal  Government 
Agencies,  Courses  of  Study,  Correspondence 
Course,  Study  Guides  for  Group  Discussion, 
The  Worker  as  a  Consumer,  Co-operative 


Education,  Recent  High  School  Textbooks, 
Recent  College  Textbooks,  Motion  Pictures 
and  Other  Visual  Materials,  Conference 
Proceedings,  Surv'eys,  Sources  of  Informa¬ 
tion  on  New  Publications  and  Consumer 
Activities. 


S  we  go  to  press  word  reaches  us  of  the  ^ 
death  of  Miss  Belle  Murphy,  former 
principal  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
at  Manila,  P.  I.,  and  for  many  years  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Manila. 

Miss  Murphy  was  a  prominent  educator. 
The  Philippine  Government,  in  recognition 
of  her  services,  at  one  time  gave  her  a  trip 
around  the  world  and  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence  on  full  pay. 

Dr.  Luther  B.  Bewley,  assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  di¬ 
rector  of  education  for  the  Islands,  pays  the 
following  tribute  to  Miss  Murphy: 

"I  doubt  if  we  have  ever  had  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  service  a  teacher  who  was  more  admired 
and  respected  by  her  students.” 

National  Founder’s  Day  of  Alpha  Iota, 
international  honorary  business  sorority, 
was  celebrated  simultaneously  on  October  21 
by  the  146  chapters  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Alpha  Iota  was  organized  by  its 
present  president,  Mrs.  Elsie  M.  Fenton,  in 
1925  at  the  American  Institute  of  Business, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Two  new  chapters  were  added  to  the  chap¬ 
ter  roll  during  October:  Zeta  Beta  Chapter, 
Tyler  Commercial  College,  Tyler,  Texas,  in¬ 
stalled  October  21;  and  Zeta  Gamma  Chap¬ 
ter,  installed  October  11  at  Draughon’s  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Ansel  Wal¬ 
lace  has  joined 
the  faculty  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Normal  College, 

Danville,  Indiana,  as 
associate  professor  of 
commerce.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Ball  State 
Teachers  College  and 
holds  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  from  Indiana 
University.  His  chief 
professional  interests 
are  salesmanship  and 
accounting.  Music  is 
his  hobby. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  head  of  the  commerce  de¬ 
partment  of  Sheridan  (Indiana)  High  School 
from  1934  until  he  accepted  his  appointment 
to  Central  Normal  College. 
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Can  Your  Students 
Take  It? 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 

Editor,  Art  and  Credentials  Department, 
The  Gregg  Writer,  New  York  City 


IT  is  difficult  to  agree  with  anyone  who 
says:  "The  youth  of  today  are  getting  a 
raw  deal.  There  are  no  opportunities 
for  them.” 

Possibly  there  are  as  many  "slants”  on 
the  situation  as  there  are  minds  to  bring  to 
bear  on  it.  But  what  has  always  been  need¬ 
ed  to  get  jobs  and  to  create  opportunities? 
Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  we  relied 
so  completely  upon  "being  given”  some¬ 
thing  to  do  as  we  do  now? 

"It  isn’t  easy  to  get  a  boy  of  high  school 
age  willing  to  shovel  a  path  through  the 
snow  and  earn  some  pin  money  for  him¬ 
self  today,”  one  man  said  recently.  "It  may 
result  in  his  having  to  give  up  a  ’jallopy’ 
ride  with  his  friends.  That  his  family  is  on 
relief — one  reason  why  we  wanted  to  give 
the  lad  the  work — doesn’t  seem  to  alter  the 
situation  any.  I  earned  all  my  own  pin 
money  in  such  odd  jobs  long  before  I  was 
of  high  school  age, 

"The  attitude  that  a  businessman  should 
appoint  himself  guardian  of  the  young  of 
working  age  and  give  them  jobs  persists  as 
it  never  has  before.  Businessmen  them¬ 
selves  are  largely  responsible  for  this  atti¬ 
tude.  Not  so  very  many  years  ago  young 
men  and  women — eager,  and  with  a  newly 
born  sense  of  economic  independence  and 
importance — not  only  sought  their  own  jobs 
but  got  them !  But  they  didn’t  sit  on 
benches  in  employment  offices  waiting  for 
'something  to  turn  up.’  They  went  out  and 
looked,  and  often  created  something  to  do. 
The  same  thing  is  being  done  today.  The 
difference  is  that  the  youngsters  probably 
are  paid  from  two  to  three  times  more  now 
than  we  received  tw'enty-five  years  ago.” 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  con¬ 


tained  some  excellent  articles  about  boys 
and  girls  who,  with  intelligence  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  are  finding  new  ways  of  establishing 
their  economic  independence  and  useful¬ 
ness  to  society.  These  youths  are  not  wait¬ 
ing  around  for  someone  to  discover  that 
they  have  (or  do  not  have,  as  the  case 
may  be)  a  marketable  ability.  They  are 
finding  out  for  themselves! 

Youth  has  received  a  raw  deal  not  because 
there  are  no  jobs  offered  to  them,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  allowed  to  think  that 
they  can  get  something  worth  while  with¬ 
out  bringing  interest  and  industry  to  the 
matter.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to 
"debunk”  idealism — often  in  the  classroom 
and  in  the  home — as  worthy  only  of  in¬ 
fants,  morons,  and,  perhaps,  poets.  Defeat¬ 
ism  has  been  allowed  to  take  its  place, 
with  the  result  that  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age  frequently  have  been  known 
to  ask,  "What’s  the  use?” 

Instead  of  building  up  in  the  student 
a  philosophy  of  innate  power  and  enter¬ 
prise  to  overcome  obstacles,  we  teachers, 
caught  in  the  sympathy  born  of  a  de¬ 
pression,  continue  to  countenance  in  many 
instances  the  "philosophy  of  scarcity.”  How 
often  a  teacher  explains  that  he  is  doing 
without  materials  that  he  knows  the  student 
needs  in  his  training  and  practice,  because 
he  "hates  to  ask  the  child  to  get  it,  poor 
thing.” 

Unchallenged,  students  are  permitted  to 
indulge  their  energies  and  ingenuities  in 
ways  neither  healthy  nor  helpful. 

But  youth  finds  a  way.  Scores  of  letters 
come  to  our  desk  regularly  from  young 
men  and  women,  thrilled  because  of  some 
recognition  or  promotion  won  through 
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initiative.  The  pride  of  these  young  folks 
in  their  accomplishments  is  inspiring.  In¬ 
deed,  there  are  opportunities  if  there  is 
sufficient  zest  and  interest  to  look  for  them. 

Hundreds  of  such  stories,  material  for 
firing  many  a  shorthand  class  with  am¬ 
bition,  are  published  as  a  regular  feature 
of  the  Gregg  Writer — stories  of  achieve¬ 
ment  that  provide  a  constant  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  and  motivation  to  students;  and 
"pep  talks”  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  in 
building  an  ideal  for  the  student. 

The  teacher  should  not  spend  too  much 
time  in  talking.  He  more  profitably  might 
mention  a  particular  article  or  story  in  the 
magazine,  to  be  read  by  the  student  him¬ 
self.  Students  who  read  the  Gregg  Writer 
regularly  don’t  need  to  be  asked  to  look 
for  these  stories. 

The  teacher  need  only  encourage  thot4ght- 
jul  reading  to  develop  the  students’  re¬ 
sourcefulness.  What  does  a  student  want 
to  do?  What  business  interests  him  most? 
Will  he  work  better  by  himself  or  with 
others?  Has  he  initiative,  or  is  he  careful 
of  details? 

No  tw'o  students  are  exactly  alike. 
Crowded  classes,  however,  do  not  permit 
of  as  much  ’’individuality  treatment”  as  will 
be  needed  to  help  students  find  themselves 
and  the  kind  of  work  they  really  want  to 
do.  Reading  a  professional  magazine  gives 
them  the  occasion  to  think  for  themselves 
and  to  analyze  their  own  possibilities  and 
needs.  Once  they  have  reached  the  decision, 
they  will  prepare  themselves  more  eagerly 
and  thoroughly.  What  incentive  is  there  for 
developing  a  skill,  if  faint  hope  is  held 
out  for  its  use! 

Perhaps  you  have  a  student  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  court  reporting.  Upon  reading 
a  story  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  young 
court  reporters,  the  student  may  be  fired 
with  a  desire  to  become  a  reporter.  He 
may  have  found  shorthand  so  easy  to  learn 
that  he  hadn’t  applied  himself  very  much 
up  to  now.  But  with  something  to  work 
for  he  becomes  an  earnest  student  and  it 
is  much  easier  for  the  teacher  to  direct 
the  student’s  efforts  and  practice  for  report¬ 
ing  style  and  speed.  Reporting  skill  re¬ 
quires  intensive  practice  and  work,  and  not 


all  students  have  the  stamina  nor  the  will¬ 
ingness  to  prepare  for  it.  But  if  even  one 
student  in  a  class  has  these  abilities  and 
they  are  not  discovered,  the  teacher  is  miss¬ 
ing  a  real  opportunity  for  service. 

The  Gregg  Writer  provides  not  only  the 
inspiration  for  motivating  students  but 
many  concrete  suggestions  and  material 
necessary  to  study  and  practice.  Every 
month  stories  of  Diamond  Medal  winners 
are  told  in  the  Gregg  Writer.  Still  young, 
the  winners  have  merited  and  received  ex¬ 
cellent  positions  and  remuneration  because 
of  that  ’’extra  effort”  while  in  school.  There 
is  room  at  the  top  for  fast  and  accurate 
shorthand  writers,  and  the  demand  is  not 
diminishing. 

’’Why  is  it  I  cannot  get  a  secretary  who 
will  take  down  my  sermons  verbatim?” 
lamented  a  nationally  known  radio  preacher. 

’’Because  you  do  not  ask  for  a  secretary 
with  reporting  shorthand  speed.” 

"But  why  should  I  have  one  with  report¬ 
ing  speed?  I  do  not  talk  faster  than  100 
words  a  minute — or  do  I?” 

’’You  are  speaking  at  the  rate  of  175 
words  a  minute  right  now,  and  you  fre¬ 
quently  speak  faster  than  that  in  the  pulpit.” 
He  was  astonished — but  he  found  a  sec¬ 
retary  with  reporting  speed,  and  so  is 
satisfied. 

In  addition  to  the  personality  stories  of 
young  men  and  women  who  have  interesting 
jobs,  the  Gregg  Writer  contains  interesting 
and  instructive  feature  articles,  as  ”How  1 
Got  My  Job,”  ’’Pointers  from  the  Boss,” 
”How  to  Please  the  Boss” — practical  sug¬ 
gestions  from  employed  stenographers  and 
secretaries  who  are  passing  along  to  students 
hints  and  helps  that  have  saved  their  own 
time  and  their  employers’  tempers. 

Then  there  are  serial  stories  by  well- 
known  and  well-loved  authors,  written  in 
beautiful  shorthand,  some  graded  to  the 
beginning  lessons  in  order  that  students 
may  learn  early  the  art  and  pleasure  of 
reading  shorthand.  Reading  fiction  written 
in  shorthand  in  their  own  magazine  not 
only  develops  shorthand  vocabularies  but 
intrigues  students  to  further  reading! 

Also,  the  magazine  contains  letters  and 
articles  on  the  more  technical  phases  of 
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business.  One  reader  wrote  to  us  as  follows: 

'The  best  positions  in  this  town  arc  with 
the  railroad.  Naturally,  there  are  many 
applicants.  I  really  want  to  work  for  the 
railroad  and  to  prove  that  I’m  in  earnest 
in  wanting  the  job.  There  are  many  tech¬ 
nical  terms  a  stenographer  must  learn,  I  am 
told.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  I  learn 
these  terms  before  I  apply,  I  will  have 
a  better  opportunity  of  receiving  attention. 
Do  you  have  any  lists  of  railroad  terms 
that  you  can  send  me?” 

A  little  research  located  Volume  29  of 
the  Gregg  Writer,  published  in  1926-1927, 
in  which  there  was  a  "gold  mine”  of  mate¬ 
rial  for  this  young  lady — technical  terms 
with  shorthand  outlines  for  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  transportation,  railroading, 
and  other  related  businesses.  Equipped 
with  this  special  vocabulary,  she  could  enter 
any  department  of  the  company  and  take 
dictation  like  a  veteran  as  far  as  familiarity 


and  understanding  of  the  vocabulary  are 
concerned.  What  is  a  year’s  subscription 
worth  to  such  a  student,  would  you  say? 

Seven  thousand  teachers,  more  or  less, 
use  the  credentials  department  of  the  Gregg 
Writer  each  year,  and  approximately  400,- 
000  shorthand  and  typewriting  awards  are 
earned  by  students  in  these  schools.  Stu¬ 
dents  have  the  right  to  expect  and  to  know 
about  devices  that  will  help  make  them 
better  students.  Some  will  need  the  in¬ 
spiration  gathered  from  reading  success 
stories,  some  the  incentive  of  competing  for 
prizes  and  awards,  and  others  just  plenty 
of  material  to  keep  them  working  in  both 
shorthand  and  typewriting.  All  these  values 
are  available  to  the  shorthand  student  who 
regularly  reads  the  Gregg  Writer. 

Let’s  build  up  ideals  and  bolster  up 
ambition  by  encouraging  students  to  supply 
themselves  with  equipment  they  really  need 
to  have. 


♦ 


W  ROBERT  FARNSWORTH,  director  of 
•  commercial  education  for  the  Ithaca 
(New  York)  Public  Schools,  reports  excep¬ 
tional  success  with  the  placement  bureau 
started  in  the  schools  of  Ithaca  some  five 
years  ago  to  assist  commercial  graduates  in 
obtaining  positions.  The  activities  of  the 
bureau  have  been  broadened  so  that  they  now 
include  the  entire  field  of  junior  placement 
and  an  appreciable  amount  of  adult  place¬ 
ment. 

Last  year  250  persons  were  placed  by  the 
bureau — 110  of  them  in  full-time  permanent 
positions. 

Several  specialists  in  placement  have  in¬ 
spected  this  bureau  and  are  most  enthusiastic 
regarding  its  success. 

The  seventh  annual  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Duplicated  Paper  Association  was 
held  November  10  and  11  at  Central  Normal 
College,  Danville,  Indiana.  Kappa  Pi  Beta, 
honorary  journalism  fraternity,  held  its  con¬ 
vention  at  the  same  time  and  entertained  at 
a  dinner  dance  on  Friday  evening. 

The  theme  of  the  N.D.P.A.  convention  was 
"Why  and  How  Have  an  Attractive  School 
Paper?”  After  a  general  session  on  Saturday 
morning,  followed  by  the  awarding  of  prizes 
at  luncheon,  sectional  meetings  and  a  tea 
dance  occupied  the  afternoon. 

An  Idea  Book  was  produced  through  the 
co-operation  of  conference  members. 

Mrs.  Blanche  M.  Wean,  of  Central  Nor¬ 


mal  College,  is  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Duplicated  Paper 
Association. 

Dr.  EDWARD  BRAND  has  been  made 
acting  head  of  the  department  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  at  Hartwick  College,  Oneonta, 
New'  York.  He  has  been  a  faculty  member 


Dr.  Edward  Brand 


at  Hartwick  College  since  193-1.  For  four 
years  he  was  head  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Rhinelander  (Wisconsin)  Senior 
High  School,  and  for  two  years,  critic  in¬ 
structor  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa  Ex¬ 
perimental  Schools. 

Dr.  Brand  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Iowa 
during  the  past  summer. 
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Are  There  Any  Questions? 

This  educational  service  is  brought  to  you  by  arrangement 
with  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Ques¬ 
tions  on  education  may  be  submitted  through  the  B.E.W. 


Question:  Should  more  men  teach  school? 

Reply:  In  1936,  20.6  per  cent  of  all  teachers 
in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  were 
men.  Many  educators  feel  that  this  proportion 
should  be  greater,  not  because  men  are  necessarily 
better  teachers  than  women  but  because  it  is  felt 
that  school  children  should  be  exposed  to  a  more 
balanced  and  normal  school  environment  and  not 
develop  solely  under  the  influence  of  women. 

This  implies,  of  course,  that  men  teachers  can  be 
obtained  who  are  at  least  equal  to  women  in 
ability  and  who  look  upon  teaching  not  as  a  stop¬ 
gap  but  as  a  lifetime  profession.  Present-day 
teaching  is  rapidly  becoming  a  highly  specialized 
profession,  requiring  men  and  women  of  high 
caliber  and  offering  considerable  opportunities  of 
service.  The  trend  towards  higher  salaries  and 
better  tenure  and  retirement  laws  has  come  about 
largely  because  of  a  desire  to  make  teaching  more 
attractive  to  men  and  women  of  this  t>’pe. 

Question:  How  can  a  parent  help  his  child 
in  determining  on  a  suitable  vocation  in  life? 

Reply:  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Lee,  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  head  of  the  department  of  vocational 
education  at  Teachers  College,  warns  that  "the 
parent  should  guard  against  the  natural  disposi¬ 
tion  to  make  the  choice  for  his  child.  It  is  the 
youth’s  responsibility  and  privilege  to  decide  for 
himself,  even  though  he  may  seem  to  be  deciding 
unwisely.” 

Question:  I  have  the  task  of  buying  for  a 
small-town  library  a  number  of  books  on  occu¬ 
pations  and  fields  of  work.  Could  you  suggest 
some  guide  that  I  could  use  for  this? 

Reply:  A  very  useful  guide  for  this  purpose 
is  Vocational  Guidance  Through  the  Library,  by 
H.  D.  Kitson  and  M.  R.  Lingenfelter,  American 
Library  Association,  Chicago,  1938. 

Question:  What  is  the  extent  of  Federal  aid 
for  vocational  education  in  high  schools,  trade 
schools,  and  the  like?  Is  this  growing  or  dimin¬ 
ishing? 

Reply:  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1938, 
the  Federal  Government  allotted  grants  of  $21,- 
775,977  for  vocational  education  below  college 
grade.  Of  this,  some  $7,126,000  was  in  agri¬ 
culture;  $11,237,000  for  training  in  trade,  indus¬ 
try,  and  home  economics;  $1,254,000  for  training 
in  the  distributive  occupations;  and  $2,422,000 
for  training  of  teachers  in  vocational  subjects. 

Because  the  George-Deen  Act  of  1936  went  into 
effect  for  the  first  time  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1938,  these  figures  represent  a  great 


increase  over  previous  years.  In  1937  the  total 
of  Federal  money  allotted  to  states  and  territories 
for  vocational  education  was  $8,962,852;  in  1936 
it  was  $8,721,474. 

These  funds  are  granted  to  states  and  must  be 
matched  by  state  or  local  money. 

Question:  At  what  age  should  a  child  begin 
thinking  about  his  future  vocation  in  life?  Is 
there  not  danger  that  he  will  decide  too  early 
and  with  insufficient  knowledge  of  life  and  of 
himself? 

Reply:  No  definite  age  limit  can  be  laid  down 
for  a  child’s  deciding  on  a  vocation.  People  and 
lines  of  work  vary.  Some  may  find  their  inter¬ 
ests  very  early  in  life;  others  may  not  until  rela¬ 
tively  late. 

But  there  is  little  danger  that  a  child  will 
decide  too  early.  Most  children  make  some  ten¬ 
tative  decision  and  then  change.  Dr.  Harry  D. 
Kitson,  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Department  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  says  on 
this  point: 

"One  generalization  that  can  be  safely  made  is 
that  no  child  is  too  young  to  begin  thinking  about 
his  occupation.  Children  often  say:  'When  I 
grow  up  I  want  to  be  a  fireman’  (or  an  actor  or 
a  musician).  In  certain  cases  the  choice  may  be 
a  permanent  one  and  may  be  well  advised.  In 
others,  however,  it  should  be  regarded  only  as  a 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  thinking  of  the 
child. 

"Choosing  a  vocation  is  a  matter  of  evolution; 
it  represents  the  interaction  between  a  developing 
personality  and  its  environment.  A  tentative  choice 
may  be  a  response  to  some  stimulus  in  the  en¬ 
vironment,  and  as  the  environment  changes  and  the 
individual  grows  in  understanding,  he  may  later 
make  another  choice.” 

There  is  danger,  of  course,  that  a  person  may 
never  really  decide  at  all,  but  may  drift  into  some 
line  of  work  merely  because  it  is  available,  and 
never  find  an  occupation  in  which  he  can  be 
competent  and  happy. 

"In  order  to  prevent  a  child  from  becoming  a 
vocational  misfit,”  Dr.  Kitson  says,  "parent, 
teacher,  and  counselor  should  constantly  encour¬ 
age  him  to  think  about  his  participation  in  the 
world  of  work.  Every  expression  of  interest  in 
a  vocation  should  be  followed  up  sympathetically 
and  should  be  used  as  a  springboard  towards 
wiser  and  more  enlightened  planning.  Do  not  be 
afraid  if  his  immature  thinking  leads  him  along 
lines  that  seem  a  bit  absurd.  Such  symptoms  arc 
perfectly  healthy,  and  if  they  are  followed  up  with 
systematic  vocational  guidance,  they  can  develop 
into  wise  and  purposeful  plans.” 
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FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


LAWRENCE 
VAN  HORN 


Young  Printing  Executives  Club,  O. 

K.  Eden,  Secretary,  Room  1712,  46l 
Eighth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  film  de¬ 
scribed  below  was  recently  produced  as  a 
nonprofit  educational  offering  by  men  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  printing  industry. 

The  Material  Side  of  Printing.  I6mm.,  silent 
motion  picture,  about  2,000  feet,  rental  $15 
plus  express  charges,  sale  price  $350,  time 
slightly  more  than  one  hour.  The  film  is 
divided  into  nine  parts:  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  foundry  type,  photoengraving,  electro¬ 
types,  assembling  a  cylinder  press,  manufacture 
of  printing  ink  (this  part  is  in  Kodachrome), 
manufacture  of  press  rollers,  bindery  work,  and 
edition  binding.  The  film  contains  no  adver¬ 
tising. 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc.,  2 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  Mr.  J.  Ray  Stine, 
principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  Ak¬ 
ron,  (3hio,  produced  this  firm,  after  having 
secured  the  permission  of  Mr.  Tangora,  who 
was  giving  a  demonstration  at  the  school 
at  the  time.  The  film  is  considered  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  one.  The  entire  credit  g(x?s 
to  Mr.  Stine  and  Mr.  Tangora.  Since  it  is 
a  one-reel  film,  it  is  not  considered  suitable 
for  assembly  programs.  The  Royal  Type¬ 
writer  Company  has  a  number  of  these  films 
for  use  by  their  branches  and  dealers  and 
also  for  showing  in  the  typing  departments 
of  schools.  The  company  will  be  glad  to 
lend  the  film  whenever  prints  are  available. 


Albert  Tangora,  Film  on  Typewriting.  I6mm., 
silent  motion  picture,  1  reel,  time  about  15 
minutes,  free  loan.  Albert  Tangora,  World’s 
Fastest  Typist,  demonstrates  many  important 
principles  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter.  Some 
of  the  topics  included  are:  importance  of  cor¬ 
rect  position  in  typing,  correct  fingering,  warm¬ 
ing-up  exercises,  and  writing  at  various  rates 
of  speed.  Some  scenes  are  shown  at  the  regu¬ 
lar  speed  and  also  in  slow  motion.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  typing,  Mr.  Tangora  demonstrates  the 
use  of  the  parts  of  the  typewriter. 

Harmon  Foundation,  Inc.,  Division  of 
Visual  Experiment,  140  Nassau  Street,  New 
York.  Complete  listing  sent  on  request. 

You  Can  Make  Good  Movies.  A  series  of  four 
motion-picture  films,  each  one  reel  and  each 
renting  for  $2.  All  are  l6mm.  silent.  How 
to  Use  Your  Camera,  No.  1124;  Common  Mis¬ 
takes  and  Their  Correction,  No.  1125;  Exposure 
and  Exposure  Meters,  No.  1126;  Film  Editing, 
No.  1127. 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau, 
National  Council,  347  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  19  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago.  Complete  catalogue  sent  on  request. 

How  to  Make  Lantern  Slides.  16mm.,  silent 
motion  picture,  1  reel,  No.  G-759,  rental  $1.50. 
Shows  the  complete  home  processes  of  making 
different  kinds  of  slides  for  use  in  schools, 
churches,  clubs,  industry,  etc.  The  ideal  in¬ 
formation  for  those  who  want  to  manufacture 
their  own  stereopticon  slides. 

A  Handy  List  of  Source  Material 

Motion  Pictures  for  Use  in  Junior  Business 
Training,  Vol.  2,  No.  1,  September  21,  1939. 
Lists  motion  pictures  and  filmslides.  Compiled 
by  Morris  A.  Wallock,  Cleveland  Junior  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  This  list  contains 
four  mimeographed  pages  listing  about  thirty- 
eight  films  on  various  phases  of  general  business, 
such  as  citizenship,  the  meaning  of  business,  filing 
and  indexing.  Copies  are  free.  Write  directly 
to  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Board  of  Education  Building, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Photo  Technique  is  a  new  magazine  published 
by  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
330  West  42d  Street,  New  York.  This  publi¬ 
cation  gives  technical  data  on  all  phases  of  pho¬ 
tography  and  covers  the  following  topics:  Com¬ 
mercial,  industrial,  motion  picture,  scientific, 
medical,  news,  aerial,  portrait,  documentary, 
and  advanced  amateur.  Informative  and  authori¬ 
tative  articles  deal  with  processing  methods,  light¬ 
ing  and  lights,  photographic  toning,  color  processes, 
lenses  and  optics,  and  photographic  chemistry. 
Photo  Technique  is  issued  monthly,  at  $5  a  year; 
individual  copies  sell  for  50  cents. 
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nSpeedkease  are  spring-cushion  covers 
that  snap  over  typewriter  keys.  It 
is  said  that  they  help  eliminate  fatigue  by 
lightening  the  blow'  of  the  operator.  In¬ 
cidentally,  they  help  the  young  ladies  keep 
their  fingernails  from  being  broken.  A 
number  of  court-reporting  transcribers— 
men  and  women — use  them,  and  say  that 
Speedkease  have  increased  their  typing 
speed. 

i  Q  RCA  Victor  announces  a  new  sound 
-L  O  system  .  for  schools,  especially  de¬ 
signed,  engineered,  and  built  to  provide,  at 
low  cost,  for  every  radio  and  sound  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  modern  educational 
institution  of  from  20  to  120  classrooms. 
The  new  unit  is  built  into  a  desk-type 
console  cabinet  for  utility  and  ease  of 
operation.  Many  schools  are  now  intro¬ 
ducing  sound  service;  this  is  equipment  that 
should  be  investigated. 


A.  A.  Bowie  December,  1939 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below 
17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22 

Name  . 

Address  . 


1  Q  A  feature  of  the  new  desk  line  made 
-1-  y  by  Security  Steel  Equipment  Cor¬ 
poration  is  Secra-Type-File.  Any  of  their 
desks  can  be  converted  into  a  typewriter 
desk  by  simply  removing  the  regular 
drawers.  The  unit  houses  any  standard  type¬ 
writer  and  contains  compartments  for  sup¬ 
plies.  It  can  be  brought  into  w'orking  posi¬ 
tion  or  returned  with  ease. 


^  ^  The  Vis-O-Top  combines  the  fea- 
L^\J  tures  of  a  glass  desk  top,  a  blotter, 
and  a  durable  desk  pad  with  transparent 
side  pockets.  It  is  a  product  of  Joshua 
Meier,  Inc.  A  transparent  flap,  made  of 
heavy -gauge  cellulose  acetate,  covers  the 
entire  pad  and  provides  a  smooth  writing 
surface.  The  flap  is  hinged  so  that  it  can 
be  raised  to  permit  the  use  of  a  blotter 
underneath.  It  is  available  in  two  sizes. 
The  19"  by  12"  size  is  recommended  for 
.school -desk  use. 


21 

of  M. 


A  clock,  a  calendar,  and  a  Bates 
List  Finder,  all  in  one,  is  the  product 
Marcus  Company.  It’s  called  the 


Tele-List.  It  makes  a  handsonie  desk  piece 
for  anyone  who  has  a  desk,  and  is  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate  as  a  Christmas  gift. 


O  O  Clipodex  Paper  Weight  is  a  com- 
bination  that  keeps  papers  properly 
placed  and  has  a  pen  or  pencil  holder. 
The  Clipodex  is  fastened  to  the  blotter  pad, 
can  be  moved  in  any  direction  at  will.  It 
is  made  of  hard  carbon  spring  steel  that 
does  not  lose  its  springiness,  and  lists  at 
only  35  cents.  It  is  manufactured  by 
Zephyr  American  Corporation. 
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A  MONTHLY  SERVICE 


What!  No  Bulletin  Boards? 

WE  haven’t  got  a  bulletin  board ! 

Where  can  we  get  one?  Who  makes 
them?  What  size  board  do  you  suggest? 
Thumb  tacks  ruin  some  of  the  material; 
what  can  we  substitute?” 

These  and  similar  questions  fill  our  bul¬ 
letin-board  service  mail,  so  perhaps  it  is 
time  for  us  to  take  up  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  bulletin  board  itself. 

Recently  I  saw  a  "Universal”  wall  bul¬ 
letin  board  that  interested  me  because  it 
fills  the  bill  for  a  school  of  ordinary  size. 
It  has  bevelled  channel  molding,  four 
decorative  corners,  two  eye-holes  for  hang¬ 
ing.  The  filler  is  of  a  composition  board 
covered  with  brown  burlap.  Thumb  tacks 
can  be  used,  or  if  you  do  not  want  to 
mar  the  material  you  are  exhibiting, 
you  can  use  the  No.  40  pins  shown  here. 

You  slip  your  paper  be- 
tween  the  wires  and  then 
Ml  hang  the  pins  through 

\  the  burlap. 

//  I  "Universal”  bulletin 

boards  are  available  in 
I  .standard  sizes;  the  20" 

I  by  30",  I  believe,  would 

be  a  useful  size  for  the 
small  school.  Both  sides  are  covered,  so 
that  you  can  use  one  side  until  the  tacks 


will  hold  no  longer — that  will  not  be  until 
five  or  more  years  have  rolled  away — and 
then  reverse  the  board  and  use  the  other 
side.  That’s  economy  for  you! 

Of  course,  if  you  are  handy  with  car¬ 
penter  tools,  you  can  build  your  own  board. 
Purchase  some  compo  board  or  three-ply 
wood;  fasten  it  to  the  wall  with  cement, 
nails,  or  screws;  and  build  a  wooden  frame 
1  or  2  inches  wide  around  it. 

When  more  display  material  is  needed 
for  teaching  purposes  than  is  possible  to 
show  on  a  small  bulletin  board,  one  of  the 
cabinet  display  holders  comes  in  handy. 
They  contain  several  leaves  (both  sides  of 
which  can  be  used)  attached  to  a  swivel, 
enclosed  in  a  cabinet  that  can  be  locked. 
The  material  can  thus  be  kept  in  good 
shape,  clean  and  orderly. 

Classroom  Housekeeping 

Now  is  the  time  to  bring  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  a  very  interesting  and  worth-while  con¬ 
tribution  of  G.  L.  Aplin,  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department,  Lincoln  High  School, 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin.  He  prepared  for 
the  teachers  in  his  school  a  dozen  mimeo¬ 
graphed  pages  containing  reminders  that 
good  classroom  housekeeping  requires  con¬ 
stant  vigilance.  The  cartoon  illustrations 
from  Mr.  Aplin’s  bulletin,  which  appear 
regularly  in  this  department  (see  "Lost  in 
a  Filing  Cabinet!”),  make  excellent  bulletin- 
board  material  themselves. 

Mr.  Aplin  starts  with  the  premise  that 
there  is  a  great  need  for  good  classroom 
housekeeping.  "A  teacher  is  often  judged 
by  the  kind  of  classroom  that  meets  the  eye 
as  one  looks  around  the  room,”  he  says. 
His  story  continues: 

"It  was  my  duty  not  so  long  ago  to  call 
at  a  home,  located  over  a  store.  After 
climbing  some  rather  rickety  stairs,  I 
knocked  on  the  door.  While  trying  to  quiet 
the  children  (I  don’t  know  how  many), 
the  housewife  called  to  me  to  say  that  the 
doorknob  was  off  the  inside  of  the  door, 
and  would  I  please  open  it  from  the  outside. 

"I  didn’t  get  inside  that  home — there  was 
no  need  to  do  so,  for  I  had  a  very  clear 
picture  of  what  to  expect  on  the  inside 
from  what  I  had  seen  outside.  Perhaps  I 
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was  wron^  in  judging  that  home  from  a 
distance,  but  how  often  are  teachers  judged 
by  a  passing  glance  that  someone  gives 
their  rooms  as  they  go  by  the  door?  There 
arc  a  few  classes  in  our  building  that  I  have 
\isited  formally,  but  I  believe  I  could  rate 
most  of  the  teachers  rather  well  from  the 
outside. 

"Neatness,  orderliness,  tidiness,  good 
housekeeping  in  general — these  qualities  do 
not  require  close  inspection  in  order  to 
be  discovered.  They  are  patent  to  the  casual 
observer. 

"The  same  idea  applies  in  everyday  life. 
As  you  drive  along  a  country  road,  you  are 
likely  to  remark  that  a  place  looks  attrac¬ 
tive,  well-kept,  or  'tacky.’  That  is  the  way 
most  of  us  judge  and  are  judged — on  the 
fly.  Inspection  comes  when  we  least  expect 
it. 


Lost  in  a  Filing  Cabinet 

Filing  cabinets  cost  money.  In  a  business  office, 
letters  and  other  material  are  filed  so  that  they 
may  be  found  quickly  when  needed.  If  we  have 
expensive  equipment,  let’s  put  it  to  good  use. 
File  material  daily.  If  you  keep  a  wire  tray  for 
material  to  be  filed,  you  will  find  it  easy  to  get  a 
good  filing  clerk  among  your  students.  File  so 
that  you  may  find! 

140  -  . 


"Recently  the  members  of  our  department 
felt  that  there  was  need  within  our  own 
ranks  for  a  'tidying-up’  campaign.  In  fact, 
they  all  believed,  and  still  do,  that  every 
week  should  be  'clean-up  week.’ 

"Two  of  the  teachers  developed  a  check 
list  that  could  be  used  in  a  systematic  study 
of  the  rooms.  Each  member  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  w'as  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  list 
as  a  guide  in  the  clean-up  work,  and  each 
teacher  acted  according  to  his  understanding 
of  what  constituted  a  good,  clean  classroom. 
After  a  few  days,  warning  was  given  that 
the  entire  department  would  make  an  in¬ 
spection  of  all  commercial  rooms  on  a 
certain  afternoon  after  school. 

"Each  teacher  rated  every  room  in  the 
department  except  his  own,  giving  a  mark 
for  every  defect  noted.  At  the  completion 
of  the  inspection  tour  we  met  in  a  room 
to  compare  notes.  We  did  not  point  fingers 
of  scorn  at  those  who  had  high  (poor) 
ratings,  but  we  did  compliment  those  re¬ 
ceiving  low  (good)  scores,  and  we  then 
asked  all  other  teachers  to  use  the  low’-score 
rooms  as  their  guide  and  model. 

"W'^e  repeated  this  procedure  several 
times  during  the  year.  We  have  not  the 
last  w'ord  in  model  classrooms,  even  yet; 
but  w’e  are  definitely  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  our  co-workers  are  judging  us  daily  by 
the  w'ay  we  keep  house  in  our  classrooms, 
and  this  has  helped  decidedly  to  improve 
the  general  appearance  of  the  rooms. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  check  the 
appearance  of  your  owm  classrooms.  Here 
is  a  copy  of  the  check  list  we  used. 

Classroom-Appearance  Check  List 

Method  of  S('or/H(r:  1 — Excel  lent ;  2 — Good; 

3 — Fair:  4 — Poor. 

1.  General  impression  upon  entering  room. 

2.  Arrangement  of  desks. 

3.  Arrangement  of  chairs. 

4.  Condition  of  desks:  free  from  waste  paper, 
etc.  ? 

5.  Bulletin  board:  Is  the  work  artistically  ar¬ 
ranged;  overcrow'ded ;  does  the  material  indicate 
frequent  change? 

6.  Blackboard:  Is  the  work  that  is  left  on  the 
boards  for  any  length  of  time  neatly  done,  and 
are  the  boards  erased  at  the  close  of  the  day.^ 

7.  Teacher’s  desk:  Is  the  top  cleared  at  the  close 
of  school? 
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«.  Teatiier’s  desk:  Contents  neatly  arranged? 

9.  Shades  properly  adjusted? 

10.  Cupboards  in  the  back  of  room  neatly  kept? 

1 1 .  Locker. 

12.  Window  sills  free  from  books,  papers,  etc.? 

13.  Filing  cabinet,  if  any,  kept  in  orderly 
fashion  ? 

14.  Pictures,  if  any,  artistically  arranged? 


15.  Floor  free  from  waste  paper? 

16.  Dictionary  in  every  room? 

17.  Calendar  in  every  room? 

[The  best  (lowest)  possible  score  is  17.  If 
there  is  no  filing  cabinet  as  checked  in  No.  13, 
score  1.  If  there  is  no  dictionary  or  calendar, 
score  each  one  3.} 


Commercial  Clubs 


WE  get  stimulation  from  what  others 
accomplish,  but  we  get  more  stimu¬ 
lation  from  doing  things  ourselves.  That’s 
why  the  commercial  club  is  of  such  great 
benefit  to  our  students.  They  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  take  an  active  part  in  its 
organization  and  conduct. 

Let  us  examine  what  the  Commercial 
Club  of  the  Rockford  (Illinois)  Senior 
High  School  has  been  doing  this  past  year. 
From  a  report  of  its  activities  submitted 
by  Lucille  Burgoon,  we  can  gather  some 
ideas  for  ourselves. 

The  club  is  formed  to  further  interest 
in  the  commercial  subjects  by  showing  their 
application  to  everyday  life,  to  pave  a  way 
for  a  more  diversified  offering  of  business 
problems,  to  give  some  conception  of  re¬ 
lated  organization  and  management  through 
the  students’  knowledge  of  those  subjects, 
and  to  provide  social  gatherings  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  fellowship  and  good  will  among 
members. 

Special  qualifications  for  new  members 
were  at  first  required,  but  this  has  been 
changed  so  as  to  open  the  club  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  taking  shorthand  and  typewriting. 
This  seems  a  wise  move,  because  it  permits 
all  students  to  receive  the  advantages  that 
an  organization  of  this  kind  offers. 

The  club  meets  regularly  every  other 
Monday  evening  during  school  weeks  and 
holds  extra  meetings  whenever  necessary. 
Informal  gatherings  are  arranged  to  plan 
the  programs.  The  club  also  operates  with 
other  clubs  in  school  enterprises  during  the 
year,  developing  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
that  is  a  vital  factor  in  all  business  relation¬ 
ships. 

Among  the  subjects  that  have  been  dis¬ 


cussed  and  the  activities  in  which  members 
have  participated  during  the  past  year  are 
the  following: 

Facts  about  business  that  every  stenographer 
should  know. 

Letters  from  a  stenographer  in  business  for  five 
years. 

Mock  trial  of  a  stenographer. 

I  would  be  a  stenographer. 

The  making  of  a  secretary. 

Value  of  accuracy  in  the  business  world. 

What  a  businessman  expects  of  his  employees. 

History  and  development  of  the  typewriter. 

How  to  apply  for  your  first  position. 

Courtesy  in  the  business  office. 

Proper  dress  for  a  business  woman — demon¬ 
stration  hairdressing,  etc. 

Demonstrations  of  different  office  appliances, 
of  expert  shorthand  writing,  and  of  typewriting. 

Debates. 

Notebook  show  and  contest. 

Educational  films  on  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Plays  about  business  subjects. 

Field  trips  to  the  offices  of  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany,  a  printing  company,  and  the  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric  company,  where  many  of  the  office  routines 
and  other  activities  were  discussed  and  demon¬ 
strated. 

On  the  social  side,  formal  and  informal 
initiations  were  conducted,  and  there  were 
Hallowe’en,  Christmas,  Valentine,  and  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  parties,  as  well  as  an  after¬ 
noon  dance  open  to  all  students. 

Dues  are  20  cents  for  new  members,  15 
cents  for  old  members.  Income-producing 
activities  include  the  sale  of  ice  cream,  taffy 
apples,  popcorn,  and  candy. 

The  Work  of  the  Adviser 

An  aspect  of  club  activities  in  which 
teachers  are  particularly  interested  is  the 
work  of  the  adviser.  The  adviser  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  present  at  every  meeting  of 
the  club.  He  must  have  a  definite  under- 
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standing  with  club  members  regarding  leav¬ 
ing  the  building  promptly  after  meetings; 
must  supervise  initiations  and  consult  with 
the  dean  as  to  what  is  permissible  in  initia¬ 
tion  projects;  must  see  that  the  club  abides 
by  the  social  regulations;  must  check  dates 
with  the  social  calendar  from  the  dean; 
must  supervise  election  of  officers,  check 
work  with  chairmen  of  committees,  and 
meet  with  them. 

The  following  committees  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  the  club: 
membership;  initiation  (formal  and  in¬ 
formal);  program;  social;  poster  and  pub¬ 
licity. 

This  seems  to  me  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  activities  of  one  club.  It  is  one  from 
which  you  may  get  some  really  worth-while 
ideas. 

Now,  let  me  have  a  report  of  -^our  club. 


WITH  deep  regret  we  announce  the 
death  of  J.  Frank  Fish,  founder  and 
retired  president  of 
the  Northwestern 
Business  College, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Fish 
died  in  New  Car¬ 
lisle,  Indiana,  on 
November  11,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-nine. 

Mr.  Fish  became 
totally  blind  in 
1900,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,  due  to 
cataracts  on  his  eyes. 
He  regained  his  sight  in  1930.  Throughout 
the  thirty'  years  of  his  blindness,  however, 
with  the  constant  aid  of  his  devoted  wife 
he  conducted  his  business  college  and  also 
took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  pro¬ 
fessional  organizations.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers  Federation  and  for  twenty-four 
years  continuously  serv'ed  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools 
as  vice-president.  He  resigned  the  latter 
office  in  1936.  The  N.A.A.C.S.,  at  its 
silver-anniversary  celebration  in  Chicago  in 


December,  1937,  presented  Mr.  Fish  with 
a  suitable  gift  in  appreciation  of  his  long 
and  faithful  service. 

Mr.  Fish,  naturally,  was  aware  of  the 
changes  in  modern  living  conditions  that 
had  been  taking  place  during  the  thirty- 
years  in  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  sight. 
Even  the  sensitivity  of  the  blind,  however, 
hardly  prepared  him  for  the  amazing  revela¬ 
tion  that  came  to  him  on  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  sight  that  he  had  lost  at  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century  and  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  throughout 
three  decades  of  an  era  that  witnessed  epic 
changes  in  transportation,  communication, 
architecture,  and,  indeed,  every  phase  of  life. 

Mr.  Fish’s  comments  to  an  interviewer 
as  to  that  memorable  June  morning,  in  1930, 
when  he  regained  his  sight,  are  interesting: 

"When  I  was  last  able  to  see  the  world, 
women  were  wearing  bustles  and  wasp- 
waists;  men  had  mustaches  and  sideburns. 

I  was  shocked  at  the  short  skirts  of  the 
women  of  today,  and  the  wide,  flat  faces 
of  men  without  mustaches.  But  gradually 
the  women’s  styles  have  acquired  grace  in 
my  eyes,  and  I  am  beginning  to  approve 
of  clean  shaving.” 

No  near  relatives  survive  Mr.  Fish,  his 
w'ife  having  passed  away  several  years  ago. 

—4 - 

Max  H.  HOUTCHENS  has  accepted  ap¬ 
pointment  as  critic  teacher  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  in  the  Model  High  School 
of  Eastern  Kentucky 
State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Richmond.  Last 
year,  he  w-as  an  in¬ 
structor  in  Colorado 
Woman’s  College, 
Denver;  before  that, 
he  had  taught  in 
high  schools  in  Col¬ 
orado  and  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Houtchens 
holds  degrees  from 
Nebraska  State 
Teachers  College  and 
the  Colorado  State 
College  of  Education. 
For  three  years,  he  held  a  teaching  fellow¬ 
ship  in  the  latter  institution  under  Dr.  A.  O. 
Colvin.  Mr.  Houtchens’  chief  professional 
interests  are  social  business  training  and  con¬ 
sumer  courses. 
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Significant  and  Interesting  Events  in  Education 

Hxcerpts  from  Edpress  News  Letter,  issued  by 
the  Educational  Press  Association  of  America 


Activities 

Ctlebrjting  Anierkun  Education  Week.  Except 
tDr  a  handful  of  religious  and  patriotic  celebra¬ 
tions,  no  period  of  observation  attracts  more  wide¬ 
spread  attention  and  interest  than  American  Edu¬ 
cation  Week,  which  fell  this  year  on  November 
5-11.  Not  only  does  it  have  the  active  partici¬ 
pation  of  the  33,000,000  individuals  engaged  in 
educational  activities;  it  brings  to  the  schools 
almost  8,000,000  more  people  as  visitors,  in¬ 
spectors,  and  celebrants. 

That  this  should  be  the  case  is  not  surprising 
in  a  nation  that  devotes  approximately  one-fifth 
of  its  national  income  to  the  support  of  young 
people  and  their  training  in  schools  and  colleges. 

In  the  latest  of  the  Personal  Growth  Leaflets 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  called  "The 
Story  of  American  Education  Week,”  appears  the 
following  statement:  "We  celebrate  Christmas  be¬ 
cause  it  gave  us  a  great  religion.  We  obseiv’e  the 
Fourth  of  July  because  it  gave  us  a  free  nation. 
\X  e  magnify  the  schools  during  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Week  each  year  because  through  them  we 
preserve  and  develop  the  finer  values  of  our 
civilization.” 

New  educational  projects.  The  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  has  made  a  grant  of  $75,000  to  the 
American  Council  on  Education  for  a  National 
Ci^mission  on  Teacher  Examinations,  made  up 
of  school  superintendents  from  a  number  of 
localities,  to  develop  and  administer  examinations 
to  new  applicants  for  teaching  positions,  and  to 
act  as  a  center  of  information  concerning  all 
types  of  such  examinations. 

Headed  by  Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  in  Philadelphia,  the  Commission 
plans  to  give  examinations  in  twelve  cities  on 
March  29-30,  1940,  after  their  development  in  the 
meantime.  Such  quick  implementation  may  set  a 
new  speed  record  for  educational  projects. 

American  Vocational  Association  convention. 
One  of  the  largest  of  annual  educational  gath¬ 
erings,  the  convention  of  the  American  Voca¬ 
tional  Association  is  awaited  this  year  with 
particular  interest  because  of  national  interest  in 
the  place  of  vocational  education  in  national 
emergencies.  AH  phases  of  this  subject  will  be 
discussed  at  the  meeting,  which  takes  place  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  on  December  6-9. 

Legislation 

The  most-discussed  educational  measure  await¬ 
ing  action  is  the  bill  for  Federal  aid  for  education, 
on  the  Senate  calendar  for  action  but  still  in  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  House  side.  Before  the  ending  of 


the  latest  session,  two  minority  reports  opposing 
the  proposed  legislation  were  issued,  one  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Robert  A.  Taft  (Rep.,  Ohio)  and  the  other 
by  Senator  David  I.  Walsh  (Dem.,  Massachu¬ 
setts).  Chances  for  passage  of  the  measure  are 
considered  to  depend  on  the  active  backing  that 
President  Roosevelt  may  give  to  it. 

Quotations 

C.C.C.  not  a  military  organization.  In  an 
address  on  September  11,  C.C.C.  Director  Rob¬ 
ert  Fechner  quieted  the  fears  of  many  parents  of 
boys  about  to  enter  C.C.C.  camps,  with  these 
statements:  "Throughout  its  life  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  has  been  maintained  as  a 
civilian  institution.  .  .  .  Present  regulations  forbid 
the  teaching  of  military  training  in  the  camps. 
...  It  is  not  possible,  under  present  laws,  for 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  be  inducted 
into  the  United  States  Army  as  a  body.” 

Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Philadelphia-:  "I  admit  I  have  no  right  to  ask 
you  to  sacrifice  or  submerge  your  personal  opin¬ 
ions,  but  as  teachers  we  must  be  careful  that  what 
we  say  or  write  will  not  reveal  the  non-neutrality 
of  our  hearts.  There  is  another  kind  of  neutrality, 
however — professional  neutrality;  and  it  is  on  that 
basis  that  I  am  asking  you  not  to  use  the  school 
as  a  medium  for  expressing  your  personal  views.” 

E.  W.  Jacobsen,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Oakland,  California:  "With  war  in  Europe  defin¬ 
itely  under  way,  patriotism  and  good  judgment 
demand  that  we  remain  as  calm  as  possible. 
Propaganda,  a  potent  weapon  of  war,  will  be 
unleashed  in  America  by  European  powers  in  an 
effort  to  influence  our  course  of  action.  .  .  . 
Our  official  position  as  teachers  makes  it  es¬ 
sential  that  we  exercise  extreme  caution.  Loyalty 
to  America  and  American  neutrality  must  over¬ 
ride  personal  or  humanitarian  feelings.  Such 
is  our  duty  as  the  world  enters  a  new'  period  of 
strain.” 

Walter  Anderson,  professor  of  education,  North¬ 
western  University:  "Approximately  twice  as  many 
boys  as  girls  fail  (in  elementary  school).  .  .  . 
I  believe  that  the  boys’  failures  are  at  least 
partially  due  to  the  overpredominance  of  women 
in  the  schools.  Women  put  a  premium  on  con¬ 
formity  and  docility — qualities  in  which  girls  ex¬ 
cel.” 

Professor  Daniel  A.  Prescott,  University  of 
Chicago:  "Too  much  early  success  in  the  artificial 
atmosphere  of  a  school  means  that  a  child  will 
grow  up  thinking  that  the  world  is  his  personal 
oyster.” 
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JUST  a  few  more  school  days  until  those 
lovely,  all-too-short  days  of  Christmas 
vacation ! 

If  your  plans  for  vacation  bar  even  the 
thought  of  strictly  professional  books,  but 
if,  at  the  same  time,  you  wish  to  make  your 
reading  hours  count,  why  not  buy  or  borrow 
some  of  the  best  sellers  which,  because  of 
their  social  implications,  may  be  classed  as 
background  literature  for  any  teacher? 

John  Steinbeck’s  Grapes  of  Wrath 
(Viking,  $2.75)  and  Pietro  di  Donato’s 
Christ  in  Concrete  (Bobbs-Merrill,  $2.50), 
to  mention  two  examples,  may  not  be 
pleasant  reading;  but  they  are  challenging, 
engrossing  volumes  which  merit  thought. 

Let  us  repeat  last  month’s  warning:  if 
you  are  buying  books,  write  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  learn  whether  you  are  entitled  to 
a  special  teacher’s  discount. 

Merry  Christmas !  Happy  holidays  bright¬ 
ened  by  the  hope  of  still  better  days  ahead ! 

The  American  Teacher 

By  Willard  S.  Elsbree.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  1939,  566  pages, 
$2.75. 

Here  is  a  book  worth  owning.  Certainly  it 
deserves  leisurely  reading.  Author  and  pub¬ 
lisher  have  collaborated  to  produce  a  volume 
that  presents  a  sweeping  range  of  facts  in  man¬ 
ner  so  simple,  conversational,  and  at  times  hu¬ 
morous  that  the  reader  forgets  occasionally  that 


tIliN  Diic  is  to  he  credited  to  ''profession.il  read¬ 
ing.”  In  other  words,  'rhe  American  Teacher 
is  surprisingly  pleasant  and  informative  reading. 

The  history  of  the  American  teacher  has  been 
divided  into  three  epochs:  The  Colonial  School¬ 
master,  The  Public-School  Teacher  During,  the 
Early  Years  of  the  Republic,  and  The  Emer¬ 
gence  of  the  Professional  Teacher. 

The  first  part  is  the  most  amusing.  We  read: 

''Overindulgence  in  alcoholic  beverages  appears 
to  have  been  a  not  uncommon  failing  of  the 
early  schoolmasters.  Nor  is  this  fault  confined 
to  any  particular  group  of  colonies  nor  to  any 
one  nationality.  Among  the  Dutch  we  find 
that  Van  Marken  of  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  was 
reputed  to  pay  'more  attention  to  the  tavern  than 
to  the  school.’  Michael  Siperus,  recently  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  Netherland  from  Churcacao,  was 
considered  to  be  'a  good  for  nothing  person' 
in  the  eyes  of  the  church  because  he  obtained 
stores  under  false  pretenses  and  drank.  .  .  .  And 
Jan  Tibout  of  Flatbush  was  'too  intoxicated  at 
times  to  know  what  he  was  doing  or  saying.’  ” 

Before  you  pass  judgment  upon  our  profes¬ 
sional  forebears,  we  hasten  to  quote  the  author’s 
statement  that  "this  array  of  evidence  all  seems 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  colonial  schoolmaster 
was  at  least  as  good  as  his  contemporaries  and 
probably  better”;  and  we  wish  further  to  pre¬ 
sent  some  facts  which  might  explain  the  fugitive 
nature  of  the  colonial  schoolmaster’s  pastimes. 

As  to  hours  and  vacations:  "Schoolhouses  were 
not  equipped  with  clocks  and  only  a  few  school¬ 
masters  owned  watches.  Hourglasses  and  sun¬ 
dials  gave  rough  approximations  of  the  time  of 
day.  .  .  .  According  to  one  writer,  referring  to 
a  somewhat  later  day  (1802),  the  holidays  ind 
vacations  were  only  those  in  which  the  public 
shared.  There  was  no  school  on  Thursday  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  nor  on  Fast  and  Thanks¬ 
giving  Days,  April  1,  June  1,  Christmas,  and  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Vacations  consisted  of  the  four 
afternoons  of  Artillery  training,  six  days  in  elec¬ 
tion  week,  the  four  last  days  in  Commencement 
week,  and  general  training  days.  These  condi¬ 
tions  were  probably  fairly  characteristic  of  the 
late  colonial  period  in  Boston,  for  it  is  recorded 
that  w'hen  Daniel  Munson  was  engaged  to  teach 
the  Hopkins  School  in  1729  it  was  agreed  that 
he  should  'keep  the  gramer  scholl  .  .  .  about  7 
hours  in  the  day  in  the  winter  season  and  about 
8  hours  in  the  summer  season  in  each  day  and 
not  to  exceed  twelve  play  dayes  in  the  year.’  ’’ 

As  to  subject  matter:  "In  the  grammar  schools, 
the  variety  of  subjects  taught  by  a  single  master 
w’ould  be  considered  quite  beyond  the  competence 
of  most  secondary-school  teachers  of  modern 
times.  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Good  Manners,  and 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion  con¬ 
stituted  the  offering  of  the  Salem  Grammar 
School  in  1667.  Nor  w-as  the  Salem  curriculum 
unique.’’ 

As  to  "extracurricular”  duties:  "When  teach- 
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crs  were  not  ordained  ministers,  tliey  were  com¬ 
monly  found  assisting  in  the  church  in  various 
capacities,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  religious 
services  and  officiating  in  the  pastor’s  absence. 
Among  the  early  Swedes  and  the  Dutch,  the 
schoolmaster  was  frequently  the  minister’s  as¬ 
sistant,  reading  for  him,  leading  the  singing, 
visiting  the  sick,  and  in  his  absence  ’taking  the 
vacant  place  at  the  sacred  desk.’  .  .  .  Less-exalted 
religious  duties,  chiefly  sweeping  out  the  meet¬ 
ing-house,  ringing  the  bell  for  public  w'orship, 
and  digging  graves,  were  equally  common.” 

As  to  salaries:  ”In  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
salary  of  the  masters  of  grammar  schools  com¬ 
monly  ranged  from  twenty  to  sixty  pounds  per 
annum.  Twenty  pounds  is  so  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  that  it  may  almost  be  regarded  as  the 
standard,  or  perhaps  the  minimum  rate,  especially 
in  the  earliest  times.  ...  In  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  we  find  salaries  mounting  sometimes  to  one 
hundred  pound  a  year.” 

"In  a  few'  instances  the  wages  paid  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  laborers  are  reported  for  the  same  com¬ 
munity  or  region.  At  Leicester,  for  example,  in 
1739,  Mr.  Samuel  Coolidge,  the  schoolmaster, 
received  the  equivalent  of  one  dollar  and  thirty- 
two  cents  a  week  plus  board,  while  laboring 
I  men  in  this  same  general  area  were  paid  the 
equivalent  of  thirty-three  cents  a  day  for  their 
services,  and  in  addition  one  half  this  amount 
for  the  use  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  on  the  highway.” 
Ah.  for  the  good  old  days! 

'The  second  part  of  the  book  traces  the  history 
of  American  education  between  1776  and  the 
Civil  War.  The  tremendous  changes  in  popula¬ 
tion;  the  industrial  revolution  with  its  conse¬ 
quent  capitalism,  labor  movements,  and  migration 
to  cities;  the  great  inventions  of  the  period;  the 
progress  made  in  other  professions;  and  the 
development  of  definite  political  philosophies  de¬ 
termined  to  a  great  extent  the  growth  and  ad¬ 
vancement  of  public  education  in  this  country. 

'The  tw’enty-eight  years  betw'een  1836  and  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  saw  nine  professional  de¬ 
velopments  which  make  this  short  period  per- 
j  haps  the  most  significant  in  educational  history; 
the  establishment  of  public  normal  schools;  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  teachers’  institute; 
provision  of  county  and  state  supervision  of 
schools;  use  of  examinations  as  a  basis  for 
certifying  teachers;  a  graded  system  of  schools; 
the  organization  of  teachers  into  local,  state,  and 

(national  associations;  the  extension  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  materials  of  instruction  and  educational 
literature;  the  substitution  of  women  teachers 
[  for  men  in  the  public  schools;  and  modification 
f  of  the  length  of  the  school  year. 

I  The  last  part  of  the  book,  which  follows  the 
history  of  the  American  teacher  since  1865,  is 
of  especial  interest  to  those  who  take  time  out 
to  think  objectively  of  contemporary  problems 
in  education.  The  writer  has  inclucled  in  this 
section  chapters  on  the  preparation  of  teachers; 


their  certification;  summer  schools;  university 
extension  courses;  the  development  of  teaching 
methods;  salaries,  pension,  and  retirement;  ten¬ 
ure;  sick-leave;  teachers’  associations;  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  the  teaching  profession; 
and  the  social  and  cultural  heritage  of  those 
who  have  chosen  teaching  as  a  career. 

This  is  a  long  book,  and  the  amount  of  re¬ 
search  it  has  entailed  commands  our  respect  for 
the  author.  His  lively  presentation  of  his  find¬ 
ings  commands  our  gratitude.  Professor  Elsbree 
is  cheerful  almost  to  the  very  end  of  his  monu¬ 
mental  work;  but  this  confused  sentence,  next 
to  the  very  last  in  the  book,  arouses  our  sus¬ 
picion  and  our  sympathy: 

"The  task  before  the  profession  is  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  individuals,  regardless  of  the  particular 
layer  of  social  and  economic  strata  from  which 
they  happen  to  spring,  who  possess  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  personal  potentialities  essential  for 
teaching  success,  then  to  surround  them  with 
an  environment  which  reeks  with  cultural  op¬ 
portunities  and  experiences.” 

We,  too,  occasionally  feel  that  way  about  "cul¬ 
tural  experiences  and  opportunities,”  so  labeled. 

Business  Education  in  the 
Changing  South 

By  Walter  J.  Matherly.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  1939, 
342  pages,  S3. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  units  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Study  sponsored  by  the  Southern  Re¬ 
gional  Committee  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council.  It  represents  the  first  attempt  to  survey 
business  education  in  the  South.  The  author  is 
dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration 
of  the  University  of  Florida  and  has  for  years 
been  a  leader  in  business  education. 

The  South,  according  to  this  volume,  com¬ 
prises  two  regions,  the  Southeast  and  the  South¬ 
west.  The  Southeast  has  eleven  states:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia.  The  Southwest  in¬ 
cludes  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  Business  education — its  history  and  its 
present  status — in  these  fifteen  states  is  com¬ 
pared  with  business  education  in  the  Northeast, 
the  Middle  States,  the  Northwest,  and  the  Far 
West.  As  a  result,  the  book  has  national,  as  well 
as  regional,  significance. 

This  volume  covers  general  aspects  of  business 
education  in  the  South,  the  rise  of  business  edu¬ 
cation,  the  development  of  business  education 
in  high  schools,  the  development  of  advanced 
business  education,  the  needs  of  the  South  for 
business  education  and  the  action  taken  by  the 
South  to  fill  those  needs,  the  administration  of 
business  education,  and  the  preparation  of  busi¬ 
ness  leaders. 
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B.E.W.  Service  Booklets 
Still  Available 

HE  only  B.E.W.  Service  Booklets  now 
available  for  free  distribution  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

No.  9 — Building  and  Marketing  of  Skill. 
No.  10 — Motion  Pictures  and  Other  Visual  Aids 
for  Business  Education,  1939-1940  Edition. 
No.  12 — Effective  Teaching  with  the  B.E.W. 
Projects,  1939-1940  Edition. 

When  requesting  one  of  these  booklets, 
please  enclose  a  3-cent  stamp  to  cover  post¬ 
age. 


BARGAIN  SALE  OF  BACK 
NUMBERS  OF  THE  B.E.W. 

LL  remaining  bound  volumes  of 
the  Business  Education  World 
1933-1939)  and  its  predecessor,  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher  (1920- 
1933),  for  the  years  preceding  1938- 
1939  may  be  purchased  at  the  bargain 
rate  of  50  cents  a  volume,  postpaid. 

These  volumes  have  been  reduced  for 
this  special  offer  from  their  regular  price 
of  $2. 

We  have  on  hand,  in  limited  quantities, 
back  numbers  for  thirteen  of  the  nineteen 
years  during  which  these  magazines  have 
been  published.  Each  volume  is  a  com¬ 
plete  book  of  from  640  to  1,000  pages, 
cloth  bound,  with  gold  lettering. 

Why  not  order  all  thirteen  volumes  for 
your  library?  The  total  cost  would  be  only 
$6.50  for  all  thirteen,  postpaid.  .Add  $2 
if  you  wish  a  copy  of  Volume  19  (193S- 
1939).  Use  the  convenient  coupon  below 
and  give  yourself  a  Christmas  present! 


THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
270  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York 

Please  send  me. ....  .copies  of  volumes  of  the 
Business  Education  World  and  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  prior  to  1938-1939  at  50 
cents  a  volume,  postpaid. 

□  Bill  me  Payment  enclosed  . 

Name . 

Address  .  . . 

City . .  State . 


Plan  for  the  Stanford 

Social  Education  Investigation  ^ 

UNDER  the  direction  of  Dr.  Grayson  i 
N.  Kefauver,  dean  of  the  School  of  \ 
Education,  and  Dr.  I.  James  Quillen,  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  education,  of  Stanford  ^ 
University,  a  proposed  program  of  investi¬ 
gation  and  experimentation  in  high  school 
and  junior  college  social  studies  curriculum 
has  been  published.  Dean  Kefauver  and 
Dr.  Quillen  are  codirectors  of  the  proj«ct.  f 
The  staff  members  include  Robert  Bush,  L 
Lavone  Hanna,  James  Price,  and  Matthew  ^ 
Evans.  Mr.  Price  is  a  specialist  in  business 
education  and  will  handle  that  aspect  of 
the  work  in  the  investigation.  * 

Drastic  changes  in  man’s  way  of  w'ork- 
ing  and  living  have  produced  changes  in  r 
economic,  political,  and  social  organm-  ^ 
tion.  As  a  result,  many  tensions  and  malad- 
justments  have  increased.  Among  them  is  p, 
the  modification  in  the  w’ay  of  making  a 
living.  Certainly  the  proposed  social-edu-  “ 
cation  investigation  wdll  have  far-reaching  “ 
implications  in  business  education. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  Stanford  investi- 
gation  may  reveal  evidences  of  social  and 
business  competence  as  well  as  of  incom-  | 
petence. 

The  codirectors  state:  ^ 

The  prevalence  of  social  incompetence  and  the  ^ 
confusion  in  the  social-studies  curriculum  indi- 
cate  need  for  careful  investigation  and  experimen¬ 
tation  in  the  area  of  the  social  studies.  There  ^ 
is  also  a  need  for  providing  a  wider  utilization  ^ 
of  research  in  the  social  sciences  and  education  , 
in  the  public  schools. 

We  wish  them  well  in  the  following 
things  that  they  propose  to  do: 

Select  co-operating  schools  and  teachers  of  the 
social  studies  in  the  western  states. 

Plan  co-operatively  with  these  teachers  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  social  education  in  harmony  with  demo¬ 
cratic  values  and  the  purposes  of  general  edu¬ 
cation. 

Try  out  experimentally  the  programs  in  the 
co-operating  schools. 

Furnish  research  and  advisory  assistance  to  the 
co-operating  teachers  in  relation  to  the  needs  of 
adolescents,  the  selection  and  use  of  materials, 
evaluation,  and  the  like. 

Interpret  and  report  the  results  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  as  widely  as  possible. 
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Dear  Mr.  Stern: 

I  have  just  had  a  chance  to  read  your  article 
on  "The  Operation  of  a  Business  Machine 
Project,"  and  I  think  it  very  interesting. 

Moreover,  the  magazine  itself  is  very  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  ought  to  prove  very  helpful  to  teachers 
to  keep  them  abreast  of  developments  in  the  field 
of  commercial  work. — W  illiam  E.  Grady,  Asso- 
ciale  Superintendeut,  Board  of  Education,  City  of 
Sew  York. 

Dear  Dr.  Rosenberg: 

Referring  to  your  article,  "What  Do  You 
Know  About  Business  Law?"  as  it  appeared  in  the 
October,  1939,  issue  of  the  Business  Education 
World,  I  wish  to  give  you  the  results  of  an 
experiment  that  I  conducted. 

The  day  I  received  the  magazine,  I  noticed  this 
irticle  a  few  minutes  before  meeting  my  class  in 
commercial  law.  After  glancing  over  it  hurriedly, 

I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  test  to  the 
class  in  order  to  emphasize,  through  certain  ques¬ 
tions  appearing  in  your  test,  points  that  I  had 
emphasized  in  our  study  the  first  six  weeks  this 
fall.  The  test  was  given  to  a  group  of  37  high 
school  seniors  without  any  commercial-law  train¬ 
ing  prior  to  September  6,  1939. 

1  read  the  questions  aloud  and  repeated  each 
question  once  immediately  after  the  first  reading 
of  each.  The  test  was  given  in  30  minutes,  and 
'Jie  results  were  as  follows:  1  perfect  paper;  2 
persons  had  1  error  each;  15  students  scored  20 
or  more  correct;  and  only  5  students  had  fewer 
than  15  correct.  The  class  average  was  20  cor¬ 
rect  answers  of  a  possible  25. 

We  are  much  interested  in  articles  of  this  type 
uid  shall  be  looking  forward  to  the  next  in¬ 
stallment  of  this  series.  At  the  same  time,  I 
shall  be  able  to  check  up  on  myself  with  regard 


to  the  material  I  am  giving  them,  and  also  put 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  for  getting  this  in¬ 
formation  across  to  all  students. 

I  was  rather  pleased  over  the  results  of  this 
test,  and  yet  I  realize  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
questions  concerned  material  that  had  been  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  previous  weeks  or  was  definitely  re¬ 
lated  to  material  that  had  been  covered.  The 
students  enjoyed  the  experiment  and  w'ere  eager 
to  know  the  results. — R.  E.  Aanestad,  Director, 
Commercial  Department,  Newton  (Iowa)  High 
School. 

Dear  Mr.  Aanestad: 

Thank  you  for  your  very  interesting  letter.  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  results  of  the  law  test 
given  by  you  to  your  students.  Yes,  I  believe  the 
results  should  be  most  gratifying  to  you  and  to 
them. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
next  three  installments  will  be  based  upon  the 
subjects  of  contracts  (in  this  issue — December), 
sales,  bailments  and  carriers,  negotiable  instru¬ 
ments,  guaranty  and  suretyship,  and  insurance. — 
R.  Robert  Rosenberg,  C.P.A. 

[Editor's  Note — What  results  are  your  own 
students  attaining  on  Dr.  Rosenberg’s  tests? 
Won’t  you  please  report  your  experiences  to  him? 
He  hopes  to  use  this  information  as  the  basis  for 
another  helpful  article  to  be  published  in  the 
Business  Education  World.] 

To  THE  Editor: 

May  I  not  re-enter  the  lists  on  "THE  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  CONTESTS”? 

Sister  Marie  Frances,  St.  Joseph’s  School,  Lock- 
port,  New  York,  defends  the  commercial  contest 
as  ably  as  it  can  be  defended.  Sister  Frances 
states,  "Commercial  teachers,  like  all  other  teach¬ 
ers,  are  training  pupils  for  life,  and  life  is  made 
up  of  contests." 

True,  Sister,  but  what  are  the  standards  of  the 
contest?  As  the  commercial  contest  is  conducted, 
we  are  training  for  a  "spurt”  standard.  We 
dictate  for  five  minutes  and  then  grant  prizes 
to  those  students  who  finish  the  transcription  in 
the  shortest  time. 

Where,  Sister,  in  industry  is  there  a  parallel 
life  situation?  Such  experience  as  I  have  had 
in  industry  convinces  me  that  industry  is  con¬ 
ditioned  to  the  "sustained,”  not  the  "spurt,” 
standard.  What  office  man  calls  a  stenographer 
in  and  dictates  at  high  speeds  for  5  minutes  and 
then  asks  the  stenographer  to  get  the  letters  back 
to  him  in  15  minutes?  Very  few,  if  any. 

The  real  picture  is  much  more  like  that  set  up 
in  the  National  Clerical  Ability  Tests;  dictation 
for  20  to  40  minutes  at  moderately  high  rates  of 
speed,  with  three  hours  in  which  to  get  the  let¬ 
ters  out. 
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I  he  contest,  as  conducted  in  most  of  our  states, 
is  not  conducted  on  standards  of  true  office 
practice. 

\\  liat  was  the  experience  of  the  state  of 
Wisconsin?  Did  it  find  that  the  contest  raised 
tlie  standards  of  achievement  and  unified  them? 
Not  if  Professor  Carlson  was  correct  when  he 
was  lecturing  to  his  classes  on  the  ''Improve¬ 
ment  of  Teaching  the  Commercial  Subjects  in 
the  Secondary  Schools.”  \X'e  found  that  W  is- 
consin,  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  contest,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  drop  it  and  has  not  readopted 
it.  The  contest  did  not  unify  desirable  standards 
of  training  in  that  state. 

Academically,  we  deplore  the  coaching  of  a 
few  students  for  the  contest;  but  as  long  as  the 
renewal  of  teachers'  contracts  is  dependent  upon 
the  teacher’s  success  in  the  contest,  just  so  long 
will  the  practice  that  we  deplore  continue. 

I  care  not  what  teachers  say;  w'hen  the  contest 
is  participated  in,  the  entire  curriculum  is  dis¬ 
torted  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  contest, 
and  the  superior  student  gets  the  benefit  of  any 
surplus  time  the  teacher  may  have.  Again  I 
ask,  "What  price  are  we  paying  for  the  trophies 
that  adorn  our  trophy  ca.ses?”  If  the  curriculum 
is  to  be  distorted,  then  let  it  be  distorted  in  the 
direction  of  the  real-life  situation:  the  "sustained” 
standard. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  National  Clerical 
Ability  Tests  are  not  called  contests?  Does  not 
Mr.  Cowan  hold  that  if  students  are  to  be 
coached  for  them  they  had  better  be  dropped? 
Competition  of  the  individual  with  a  standard  is 
healthy  competition,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
competition  with  persons  is  healthy. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  commercial 
contest  is  a  publicity  device.  To  win  is  good 
publicity;  to  lose  is  poor  publicity.  To  save  the 
face  of  some  towns,  some  very  absurd  public 
defenses  have  been  released  by  the  publicity  de¬ 
partments  of  the  school.  I  quote  one  that  came 
to  my  attention:  " —  makes  remarkable  showing 
in  district  contest,  places  seventh.”  The  article 
does  not  mention  the  fact  that  only  eight  towns 
participated  in  the  contest. 

The  Business  Education  World  has  prom¬ 
ised  us  that  Frederick  G.  Fox  will  write  a  series 
or  articles  on  the  contest.  I  shall  welcome  them 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  I  should  like  to 
know  just  how  successful  the  contest  winners 
have  been  in  the  business  world  after  they  left 
contest  competition. 

Of  even  greater  interest  to  me  would  be  in¬ 
formation  revealing  the  success  of  the  average 
student  of  the  teacher  whose  students  placed  so 
high  in  the  contest.  I  have  heard  teachers  who 
were  successful  in  contests  state  openly  that  they 
do  not  make  any  pretense  at  carrying  the  aver¬ 
age  student  in  class.  They  must  train  for  the 
contest,  and  so  they  do,  dropping  those  students 
who  do  not  show  promise  early  in  the  year. 
Again  I  ask,  is  this  what  public  education  is 
paying  for? 


In  my  present  position  I  am  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  training  teachers  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  subjects;  and  I  shall  train  them  to  meet 
the  contest  and  win  in  it  by  practical  methods,  fair 
and  aboveboard,  but  definitely  practical.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  ideal  the  situation  may  look  on  paper,  as 
long  as  the  renewal  of  contracts  is  dependent 
upon  placement  in  commercial  contests,  there  is 
but  one  practical  thing  for  the  teacher  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  coach  for  the  contest.  The  contest  will 
never  reflect  the  results  of  the  classroom  in¬ 
struction  as  a  whole  until  teachers  are  judged 
by  the  level  of  success  of  the  average  student, 
and  not  upon  the  success  achieved  by  three  or  four 
brilliant  students. 

Again  I  say,  on  behalf  of  the  student  who 
needs  our  care — the  average  student — let  us  scrap 
this  thing  called  the  commercial  contest.  The 
reformation  of  the  contest  seems  to  me  an  im¬ 
possible  task.  Let  us  bring  our  standards  up  to 
the  levels  that  businessmen  demand  (for,  after 
all,  they  are  the  ones  w'ho  will  give  our  grad-  ] 
nates  jobs)  by  conferences  such  as  those  held 
annually  at  the  University  of  Chicago. — Ralph 
Mirttn  McGrath,  Department  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Western  Union  College,  LeMars,  Iowa. 

[Editor’s  Note — For  a  year,  now,  reasons  for 
and  against  holding  commercial  contests  have  been 
coming  to  the  Business  Education  World  in 
reply  to  V.  E.  Breidenbaugh’s  article  (December, 
1938,  page  325)  and  the  comments  other  teachen 
have  made  upon  it.  Other  comments  will  be 
found  on  the  following  pages:  March,  1939,  page 
555;  May,  1939,  page  779;  and  October,  1939, 
page  14 1.  Also,  be  sure  to  turn  to  page  301  of 
this  issue  and  read  Frederick  G.  Fox's  article  on 
commercial  contests.} 


To  THE  editor:  I  am  so  pleased  with  this  new 
arrangement  of  the  B.E.W.  projects.  It  fits  in 
much  better  with  our  course  of  study.  I  have  a 
small  class — only  eight — this  year,  but  I  am  sure 
we  will  find  the  projects  interesting.^ — Gladys  Mat 
Baylis,  Coos  River  High  School,  Marshfield, 
Oregon. 


- ^ - 


Answers  to  **The  Law  We  Live  With’* 
(Pages  319-320) 


26.  No. 

34.  Yes. 

43.  Yes. 

27.  No. 

35.  Yes. 

44.  No. 

28.  No. 

36.  No. 

45.  No. 

29.  Yes. 

37.  Yes. 

46.  No. 

30.  Yes. 

38.  Yes. 

47.  No. 

31.  Yes. 

39.  Yes. 

48.  No. 

32.  Yes. 

40.  Yes. 

49.  No. 

33.  No. 

41.  No. 

50.  Yes. 

42.  Yes. 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some  5,000  words  ot  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  oi  20  standard  words  for  dictation.  This 
material  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 
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Actual  Business  Letters 

Banking  Correspondence 

Miss  Jane  Peters 
Roberts  Advertising  Agency 
441  Pershing  Street 
Akron,  Ohio 
Dear“  Miss  Peters; 

In  accordance  with  our  telephone  conversation, 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  your  files  our  schedule^ 
of  charges  for  handling  checking  accounts.  The 
diarge  is  based  upon  the  balance  and  activity  in 
each  account*®  during  the  preceding  month,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  table: 

Average  Service  Activity 

Net  Balance  Charge  Allowance 

Less  than*®  $200  $3.00  a  month  30  items 

$200  to’®®  $299  2.00  a  month  30  items 

$300  to  $399’“  2.00  a  month  40  items 

$400  to  $499’^  2.00  a  month  50  items 

Each  check  that  is  drawn  and  each  deposit  con¬ 
stitutes  an  "item.”  When  the’*®  activity  in  an 
account  for  any  one  month  exceeds  the  allowance 
noted  above,  an  additional’*"  charge  of  five  cents 
will  be  made  for  each  extra  item. 

No  fixed  charge  will  apply  on  checking  accounts 
that  average"®  above  $500.  Instead,  analysis  will 
be  made  each  month  to  determine  if  such  accounts 
are  more“®  than  normally  active  in  relation  to  the 
average  net  balances  maintained.  In  those  cases 
where  activity’*®  is  excessive,  accounts  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  standard  charge  for  transactions  beyond 
an  allowable®®"  maximum  which  is  determined  by 
the  average  balance. 

If  there  are  any  features  of  this  plan  noi 
entirely’*®  clear  to  you,  we  hope  you  will  feel  free 
to  call  upon  us  for  further  information. 

Very  truly  yours,  (299) 

General  Products  Company 
132  Fourth  Avenue 
Austin,  Texas 
Gentlemen: 

I  have  just®®  talked  with  our  treasurer,  Mr. 
John  Manning,  regarding  your  check  #47295*® 
for  twenty  dollars,  and  he  informed  me  that  it  was 
deposited  in  our  account  last  week. 


It  has,  no*®  doubt,  been  presented  to  your  bank 
for  payment  by  now. 

Thank  you  for  bringing  this  matter  to  our 
attention.  We  trust*"  that  the  delay  in  depositing 
this  check  did  not  seriously  inconvenience  you  in 
balancing  your  account.’®" 

Cordially  yours,  (104) 

The  Stage  Coach 

From  “The  Sketch-Book’’ 

By  WASHINGTON  IRVING 

IN  THE  course  of  a  December  tour  in  York¬ 
shire,  I  rode  for  a  long  distance  in  one  of  the 
public  coaches,  on®"  the  day  preceding  Christmas. 
The  coach  was  crowded  both  inside  and  out  with 
passengers,  who  by  their  talk  seemed  principally*® 
bound  to  the  mansions  of  relations  or  friends  to 
eat  the  Christmas  dinner.  It  was  loaded  also  with 
hampers*"  of  game,  and  baskets  and  boxes  of 
delicacies;  and  hares  hung  dangling  their  long 
ears  about  the  coachman’s  box,*"  presents  from 
distant  friends  for  the  impending  feast. 

I  had  three  fine  rosy-cheeked  boys  for  my  fellow 
passengers  inside,""’  full  of  the  buxom  health  and 
manly  spirit  which  I  have  observed  in  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  country.  They  were”®  returning  home 
for  the  holidays  in  high  glee,  and  promising  them¬ 
selves  a  world  of  enjoyment.  It  was  delightful”" 
to  hear  the  gigantic  plans  of  the  little  rogues,  and 
the  impracticable  feats  they  were  to  perform  dur¬ 
ing  their’*"  six  -weeks  emancipation  from  the 
abhorred  thralldom  of  book,  birch,  and  pedagogue. 

They  were  full  of  anticipations’*®  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  family  and  household,  down  to  the 
very  cat  and  dog;  and  of  the  joy  they  were  to®"® 
give  their  little  sisters  by  the  presents  with  which 
their  pockets  were  crammed:  but  the  meeting  to 
which  they  seemed  to  look  forward®®"  with  the 
greatest  impatience  was  with  Bantam,  which  I 
found  to  be  a  pony.  How  he  could  trot!  How 
he  could  run!®*®  and  then  such  leaps  as  he  would 
take!  There  was  not  a  hedge  in  the  whole 
country  that  he  could  not  clear. 

They  were  under  the®*®  particular  guardianship 
of  the  coachman  to  whom  whenever  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  they  addressed®*®  a  host  of  ques- 
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tions,  and  pronounced  him  one  ot  the  best  tel- 
luws  in  the  world.  Indeed,  1  could  not  but  notice 
the**  more  than  ordinary  air  of  bustle  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  coachman,  who  wore  his  hat  a 
little  on  one  side,***  and  had  a  large  bunch  of 
Guistmas  greens  stuck  in  the  buttonhole  of  his 
coat.  He  is  always  a  personage  full  of***  mighty 
care  and  business;  but  he  is  particularly  so  dur¬ 
ing  this  season,  having  so  many  commissions*** 
to  execute  in  consequence  of  the  great  interchange 
of  presents.  He  enjoys  great  consequence  and 
consideration**  along  the  road;  has  frequent  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  village  housewives,  who  look 
u|X)n  him  as  a  man  of**  great  trust  and  de¬ 
pendence;  and  he  seems  to  have  a  good  under¬ 
standing  with  every  bright-eyed  country  lass. 

The  moment***  he  arrives  where  the  horses  are 
to  be  changed,  he  throws  down  the  reins  with 
something  of  an  air  and  abandons  the**  cattle  to 
the  care  of  the  hostler,  his  duty  being  merely  to 
drive  from  one  stage  to  another.  When  off  the** 
box  his  hands  are  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his 
great  coat,  and  he  rolls  about  the  innyard  with 
an  air  of  the  most**  absolute  lordliness.  Here  he 
is  generally  surrounded  by  an  admiring  throng  of 
hostlers,  stableboys,*®  shoeblacks,  and  those  name¬ 
less  hangers-on  that  infest  inns  and  taverns,  and 
run  errands,  and  do  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs  for**® 
the  privilege  of  battening  on  the  drippings  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  leakage  of  the  taproom.  These 
all  look  up**®  to  him  as  to  an  oracle;  treasure  up 
his  cant  phrases;  echo  his  opinions  about  horses 
and  other**  topics  of  jockey  lore;  and  above  all, 
endeavor  to  imitate  his  air  and  carriage.  Every 
ragamuffin**  that  has  a  coat  to  his  back  thrusts 
his  hands  in  the  pockets,  rolls  in  his  gait,  talks 
slang,  and  is  an  embryo  Coachey.*® 

Perhaps  it  might  be  owing  to  the  pleasing 
serenity  that  reigned  in  my  own  mind,  that  I 
fancied  I  saw**®  cheerfulness  in  every  countenance 
throughout  the  journey.  A  stagecoach,  however, 
carries  animation  always**®  with  it,  and  puts  the 
world  in  motion  as  it  whirls  along.  The  horn 
sounded  at  the  entrance  of  a  village**  produces  a 
general  bustle.  Some  hasten  forth  to  meet 
friends;  some  with  bundles  and  bandboxes  to 
secure  places,**  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment 
can  hardly  take  leave  of  the  group  that  accom¬ 
panies  them. 

In  the  meantime  the’*  coachman  has  a  world 
of  small  commissions  to  execute.  As  the  coach 
rattles  through  the  village  every  one  runs’*  to 
the  window,  and  you  have  glances  on  every  side 
of  fresh  country  faces  and  blooming,  giggling  girls. 

At  the’*®  corners  are  assembled  juntos  of  village 
idlers  and  wise  men,  who  take  their  stations  there 
for  the  important  purpose’*  of  seeing  company 
pass;  but  the  sagest  knot  is  generally  at  the 
blacksmith's,  to  whom  the  passing  of*  the  coach 
is  an  event  fruitful  of  much  speculation.  The 
smith,  with  the  horse’s  heel  in  his  lap,  pauses  as 
the*®  vehicle  whirls  by;  the  Cyclops  round  the 
anvil  suspend  their  ringing  hammers  and  suffer 
the  iron  to  grow  cool;“®  and  the  sooty  specter 
in  brown-paper  cap  laboring  at  the  bellows  leans 
on  the  handle  for  a  moment,  and**  permits  the 
asthmatic  engine  to  heave  a  long-drawn  sigh, 
while  he  glances  thro^h  the  mur^  smoke  and 
sulphureous  gleams  of®*"  the  smithy. 

Perhaps  the  impending  holiday  might  have 
given  a  more  than  usual  animation  to  the*** 


country;  for  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  everybody  was 
in  good  looks  and  good  spirits.  Game,  poultry, 
and  other*®  luxuries  of  the  table  were  in  brisk 
circulation  in  the  villages;  the  grocers',  butchers', 
and  fruiterers'®’®  shops  were  thronged  w'ith  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  housewives  w'ere  stirring  briskly 
about,  putting  their  dwellings  in  order;  and  the 
glossy**  branches  of  holly  with  their  bright-red 
berries  began  to  appear  at  the  windows. 

The  scene  brought  to  mind  an  old""  writer’s 
account  of  Christmas  preparations: 

'Now  capons  and  hens,  besides  turkeys,  geese, 
and  ducks  with  beef  and  mutton,"®"  must  all  die — 
for  in  twelve  days  a  multitude  of  people  will  not 
be  fed  W’ith  a  little.  Now  plums  and  spice, 
sugar’®*  and  honey,  square  it  among  pies  and 
broth.  Now  or  never  must  music  be  in  tune, 
for  the  youth  must  dance  and  sing  to’®*®  get  them 
a  heat,  while  the  aged  sit  by  the  fire.  The  country 
maid  leaves  half  her  market,  and  must  be  sent 
again  if’®**  she  forgets  a  pack  of  cakes  on  Christ¬ 
mas  eve.  Great  is  the  contention  of  Holly  and 
Ivy,  whether  master  or’^*  dame  w’ears  the  breeches. 
Dice  and  cards  benefit  the  butler;  and  if  the  cook 
do  not  lack  wit,  he  will  sweetly  lick  his’®*  fingers.’ 

I  was  roused  from  this  fit  of  luxurious  medita¬ 
tion  by  a  shout  from  my  little  traveling"®*  com¬ 
panions.  They  had  been  looking  out  of  the  coach 
windows  for  the  last  few  miles,  recognizing  every 
tree  and  cottage’’**  as  they  approached  home;  and 
now  there  was  a  general  burst  of  joy — "There’s 
John!  and  there’s  old  Carlo!  and  there’s  Ban- 
>am  !”’’**  cried  the  happy  little  rogues  clapping 
iheir  hands. 

At  the  end  of  a  lane  there  was  an  old  sober- 
looking  servant  in’’*  livery  looking  for  them;  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  superannuated  pointer,  and 
by  the  redoubtable’’*  Bantam,  a  little  old  rat  of  a 
pony  with  a  shaggy  mane  and  long  rusty  tail,  who 
stood  dozing’*®®  quietly  by  the  roadside,  little 
dreaming  of  the  bustling  times  that  awaited  him. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  fondness’**®  with  which 
the  little  fellows  leaped  about  the  steady  old 
footman,  and  hugged  the  pointer,  who  wriggled 
his  whole  body’**  for  joy.  But  Bantam  was  the 
great  object  of  interest;  all  wanted  to  mount  at 
once,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty’**  that  John 
arranged  that  they  should  ride  by  turns,  and  the 
eldest  should  ride  first. 

Off  they  set  at  last;  one  on  the  pony’**  with 
the  dog  bounding  and  barking  before  him,  and 
the  others  holding  John’s  hands;  both  talking  at 
once,  and’*"  overpow’ering  him  w’ith  questions  and 
school  anecdotes. 

We  stopped  a  few  moments  afterwards  to  water 
the  horses;  and’**®  on  resuming  our  route,  a  turn 
of  the  road  brought  us  in  sight  of  a  neat  country- 
seat.  I  could  just  distinguish  the’**®  forms  of  a 
lady  and  two  young  girls  in  the  portico;  and  1 
saw'  my  little  comrades  with  Bantam,  Carlo,  and’** 
old  John,  trooping  along  the  carriage  road.  I 
leaned  out  of  the  coach  window  in  hopes  of  wit¬ 
nessing  the  happy  meeting,’**  but  a  grove  of  trees 
shut  it  from  my  sight. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  a  village  where  I 
had  determined  to  pass’*"  the  night.  As  we 
drove  into  the  great  gateway  of  the  inn,  I  saw 
on  one  side  the  light  of  a  rousing  kitchen  fire’**" 
beaming  through  a  window.  I  entered,  and  ad¬ 
mired  for  the  hundredth  time  that  picture  of  con- 
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venience,  neatness,  and  broad’"'’  honest  enjoyment, 
the  kitchen  of  an  English  inn.  It  was  of  spacious 
dimensions,  hung  round  with  copper  and  tin""*’ 
ves.sels  highly  polished,  and  decorated  here  and 
there  with  a  Christmas  green. 

A  well-scoured  deal  table  extended"**  along 
one  side  of  the  kitchen,  with  a  cold  round  of 
beef  and  other  hearty  viands  upon  it,  over  which 
two””"  foaming  tankards  of  ale  seemed  mounting 
guard.  Travelers  of  inferior  order  were  prepar¬ 
ing  to  attack  this"”  stout  repast,  whilst  others  sat 
smoking  and  gossiping  over  their  ale  on  two  high- 
backed  oaken  settles  beside  the’®"  fire.  Trim 
housemaids  were  hurrying  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  under  the  directions  of  a  fresh,  bustling 
landlady;  but’®**  still  seizing  an  occasional  moment 
to  exchange  a  flippant  word,  and  have  a  rallying 
laugh  with  the  group  around’®**  the  fire.  (1582) 

How  To  Become  A  Master 

From  ‘‘The  Silver  Lining" 

THE  FORMULA  IS  SIMPLE:  Pay  the  price. 
After  checking  up  on  a  few  masters  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  who”  said  that  genius  is  the 
apacity  for  making  continuous  effort,  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

The"  master  goes  on  long  after  the  ordinary 
man  has  stopped  trying.  He  has  infinite  patience. 

At  one  time,  for"  instance,  Luther  Burbank 
personally  conducted  6,000  experiments.  He  raised 
1,000,000  plants  a  year**  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses. 

Paderewski,  the  Polish  pianist,  has  a  piano  in 
his  private’”  railroad  car  and  practices  for  hours 
every  day. 

While  employed  as  a  mechanic  at  $150’”  per 
month,  Henry  Ford  spent  his  evenings  in  a  barn 
back  of  his  home  working  on  a  "horseless  car¬ 
riage.”  It  required’"  eight  long  years  of  patient 
work  to  develop  a  good  motor. 

Edison  made  thousands  of  experiments  in  the’"* 
development  of  his  many  inventions.  Once  he 
spent  two  years  and  two  million  dollars  on  an 
invention  that’**  proved  of  little  value.  In  de¬ 
veloping  the  incandescent  lamp,  for  instance,  he 
worked  three  days  and  nights  without”®  sleep. 

Patience,  hard  work,  long  hours,  perseverance — 
these  are  the  price  of  mastership.  (214) 

The  Eternal  Quest 

By  MRS.  J.  P.  PETERSON 

Graded  for  Use  With  Chapter  Nine 
of  the  Manual 

PERHAPS  one  of  the  first  words  that  came  to 
the  lips  of  primitive  man  was  the  word  "why.” 
That,  and  the  words  "what,”  "when,”  "how,”” 
and  "where,”  which  naturally  follow  in  its  wake, 
have  been  of  great  help  in  lifting  us  from  savagery 
to  our  present"  state.  Kipling  has  very  aptly 
expressed  their  value  in  the  following  lines: 

I  have  six  serving  men; 

They  told**  me  all  I  knew. 

Their  names  are  What  and  Why  and  When 

And  How  and  Where  and  Who. 

In  reading  this  rhyme,  I  found  myself”  visual¬ 
izing  "What”  as  a  proud-appearing,  dignified 
individual  of  solemn  mien  and  deliberate’®®  speech, 


laying  down  the  law  in  a  judicial  manner  and 
generally  impressing  a  person  with  his  learning;'” 
"Why,”  as  a  snub-nosed  youngster  so  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  whether  essential  or 
non-essential,’"  as  to  make  of  himself  a  nuisance. 
"How”  I  pictured  as  an  oldish  professor,  forever 
handing  out  axioms,’**  principles,  policies,  defini¬ 
tions — weighty  with  erudition.  "Where,”  on  the 
other  hand,  was  young  and  handsome’”  with 
plenty  of  money  to  go  places  and  see  things,  so 
he  might  tell  others  where  to  find  beauties  in  Art 
and”®  Nature.  "Who”  I  imagined  to  be  a  lover 
of  people — so  much  so  that  he  would  write 
stories,  histories,  and”®  numerous  character 
sketches  about  them. 

On  second  thought,  however,  such  a  conception 
of  these  airy  creatures®"  does  not  begin  to  do  them 
justice.  They  are  far  more  than  that.  They  are 
bound  up  in  our  lives,  and  travel  with  us”“  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  And  especially  are  they 
our  servants  in  books.  I  was  forcibly  reminded 
of”*  this  one  evening  upon  reading  some  questions 
printed  in  a  popular  magazine.  The  title  was, 
"Can  You  Answer”®  these  Questions?”  It  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  me  to  press  How  and  Why 
and  What  into  service  over  and  over®”  in  an 
effort  to  give  authentic  answers  to  questions  that 
seem  quite  simple.  The  propounder  of  the  ques¬ 
tions*"  was  an  astronomer  and  that  is  why  most 
of  them  deal  with  heavenly  bodies. 

The  first  question  was,  "How  does  the®”  moon 
pull  the  sea?” 

It  took  some  deliberation  to  work  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  answer:  The  moon  pulls  at  everything,** 
just  as  does  the  earth.  We  cannot  see  the  effect 
of  this  on  land,  but  we  can  on  the  sea.  A  wave 
travels"®  directly  under  the  moon  across  the  ocean 
At  the  shore  this  wave  rises  high  against  the 
rocks,  forming  what  is  known*”  as  tides.  When 
the  moon  goes  down,  the  wave  goes  down.  On 
the  following  evening,  the  moon  rises  one-half 
hour  later.  The*"  tides  rise  just  that  much  later 
too. 

Question  No.  2:  "How  far  away  is  the  sun?” 

We  answer  glibly,  "Nearly"®  ninety-three  mil¬ 
lion  miles.”  But  it  is  hard  for  our  minds  to  grasp 
such  distances.  Assuming  that  a  child  at  birth 
started"®  on  a  non-stop  flight  toward  it  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  150  miles  an  hour,  the  child 
would  be  an®®®  old  man  of  70,  before  reaching  his 
destination. 

Now  came  the  question,  "How  large  is  the 
sun?” 

Again  figures*”  arc  meaningless.  Scientists  say 
that  the  sun  hasn’t  an  absolutely  fixed  boundary, 
but  it  is  estimated®"  that  the  distance  around  it  is 
two  million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two 
thousand  miles.  For  easy  figuring,®"  start  some¬ 
one  around  it  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  an 
hour.  It  would  take  over  three  years  to  make  the 
trip.®* 

This  star  gazer  then  proceeded  to  ask,  "How 
many  stars  are  there?” 

He  does  not  know  nor  does  anyone  else. 
There  are**®  a  certain  number  of  stars  visible  to  the 
naked  eye;  but  to  the  eye  of  the  telescope,  there 
are  numberless*”  stars  in  this  "world  without  end.” 

Now  Why  steps  in  with  the  query,  "Why  is 
the  sky  blue?” 

It  sounds  simple — but  science*"  must  help  us 
answer  it.  We  are  taught  that  a  ray  of  light  is 
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made  up  of  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,**’ 
orange,  and  red.  The  ever-present  dust  in  the  sky 
absorbs  the  blue  rays  but  throws  off  all  the  others, 
the  shade  of"*"  the  blue  depending  on  the  angle  at 
which  tlie  sunlight  strikes  the  dust. 

\ext  came  tlie  question,  "What  is  the  Milky 
W  ay 

\X'e  all  have  seen  it  at  night — that  great  streak 
of  white  light  across  the  sky.  For  many  years 
It  was  a  mystery  to’’*  scientists;  but  now,  with  the 
large  telescopes,  it  has  been  found  to  consist  of 
myriads  of  stars  so  far  away’**  as  to  be  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  that  sent 
me  scurrying  to’*’  reference  books  in  our  library 

Our  progress  from  the  brute  stage  is  marked 
by  questions  and  answers.  We  start  life  asking,’*’ 
"who  are  we?”  We  end  life  w'ith  the  question, 
"Whither  are  we  bound  A  lifetime  is  all  too 
brief  to  glean  the  wisdom"*  of  the  ages.  But  it 
is  this  search  that  gives  zest  to  life.  We  know 
that  this  beautiful  world  is  ours  in  which  "to 
strive,*’*  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield;’’  in 
which  to  add  our  little  page  to  the  volume  of 
known  things;  and  to  indicate**’  to  the  younger 
generation  the  path  to  new  truths  and  wider 
liorizons.  (854) 

The  Tibetan  Salute 

IN  TIBET  when  one  man  greets  another  it 
goes  beyond  the  mere  shaking  of  hands.  A 
Tibetan  bows,  extends  both”  hands  palms  open 
and  sticks  out  his  tongue!  This  means  that  he 
is  a  friend.  He  has  no  knives  in  his  hands  and 
no  evil  words**  on  his  tongue! 

Few  of  us  go  about  w'ith  knives  in  our  hands, 
but  many  of  us  have  words  as  sharp  as  knives 
on  our  tongues!**  With  those  words  we  can  say 
cutting  things  which  make  others  unhappy,  dis¬ 
couraged,  fearful.  We  can  ruin  careers,  set  man** 
against  man,  create  jealousies,  and  destroy  as 
viciously  as  a  soldier  with  a  sw'ord. 

If  w'e  would  enter  our”*  relations  w'ith  men 
with  no  evil  words  on  our  tongues,  if  we  would 
learn  to  speak  w^ell  of  others  or  remain  silent,”* 
if  we  would  refrain  from  intolerant,  bitter,  and 
unkind  remarks  what  a  changed  world  this  would 
be! 

Of  course,  sticking’*®  out  one’s  tongue  has  an¬ 
other  meaning  in  America.  We  don’t  want  to 
have  people  think  we  are  giving  them  the'**  Bronx 
Cheer!  But  we  can  follow  the  Tibetan  idea  of 
disarming  our  tongues  without  showing  them. 
And  that’s  all'*®  that  counts!  (181) — From  the 
February,  1939,  "Stiver  Lining." 

“As  a  Matter  of  Fact — ” 

Graded  for  Use  With  Chapter  Ten 
of  the  Manual 

By  MARIE  MAHAFFY 

THE  uninstructed  or  uninterested  person  takes 
all  things  as  a  matter  of  fact,  without  a  thought 
of  the“  forces  which  have  been  active  in  recon¬ 
structing  our  w'hole  mode  of  life. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  whether*®  or 
not  conditions  in  the  past  were  better  than  they 


are  today.  Looking  back  in  retiospect  over  one 
generation®”  alone,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  to  give  us  many  things  that  a 
few  years  ago""  were  considered  luxuries  and  were 
restricted  to  the  wealthy.  W'hat  a  contrast,  for 
instance,  between  the  foods  of'””  today  and  the 
restricted  diet  of  the  recent  past!  This  change 
has  been  effected  to  a  great  extent  by”*  intelligent 
production,  controlled  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  consumers. 

W’hen  our  forefathers  settled  this  country'** 
each  family  was  the  center  of  an  industry,  raising 
its  own  cattle,  constructing  its  own  dairy  and 
smoke”*  house,  making  its  almost  indestructible 
clothing,  and  the  members  instructed  one  another 
in  all  the”*’  processes  of  production,  distribution, 
and  consumption.  There  was  no  problem  of 
restraint  of  trade.  We  hear  often’"’®  of  the  "good 
old  times,"  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
pretty  hard  times;  at  all  events,  when  machines 
were  introduced’”"  and  electricity  discovered,  not 
many  felt  that  they  detracted  from  their  comfort, 
and  most  people  wished”*®  to  have  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  A  few  eccentric  or  unintelligent  peo¬ 
ple  feared  that  new  inventions’*®  would  interfere 
with  the  established  mode  of  life,  but  were  soon 
convinced  that  they  were  not  detriments,  but 
benefits.”*® 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  a 
lamb  chop  or  a  T-bone  steak,  unless  it  has 
deteriorated’*®  in  quality,  but  let  us  think  of  the 
factors  instrumental  in  supplying  it.  Our  western 
plains*”®  contribute  most  of  the  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  hogs  are  raised  on  farms  everywhere.  They 
are  shipped  by  railroads  which  enter**®  the  great 
packing  centers,  concentrated  in  the  large  cities 
of  the  Middle  West,  and  from  these  centers  are 
distributed**®  to  cold  storage  houses,  where  they 
are  kept  by  means  of  electric  refrigeration  until 
finally**®  sold  to  the  retailer  and  consumer. 

Poultry  raising  is  an  extremely  important  indus¬ 
try',  whose**’®  extraordinary  increase  has  been 
effected  by  the  use  of  electricity  in  incubators 
and  brooders  and*’*  the  introduction  of  cold  stor¬ 
age,  by  means  of  which  eggs  can  be  kept  for 
months  without  becoming  defective. 

The**®  use  of  fish  might  w'ell  have  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  coasts  and  never  have  intruded 
into  the  interior,  but**®  modern  enterprise  has 
brought  them  to  all  markets.  Even  oysters  and 
other  shell  fish,  though  rather  extravagant** 
foods  in  the  interior,  are  not  entirely  excluded. 

Fresh  vegetables  were  once  the  exclusive  diet*" 
of  the  rich  at  certain  intervals  of  the  year,  but 
now  come  to  our  markets  in  uninterrupted  suc¬ 
cession**®  from  widely  separated  districts,  and  new 
ones  are  being  introduced  constantly.  Canning  of 
vegetables**®  has  permitted  their  purchase  at  extra¬ 
ordinarily  low'  prices,  and  the  distrust  which 
people  used  to  entertain**®  for  such  food  has  been 
counteracted  by  the  excellence  of  the  products 
now  entering  upon  the  markets.**® 

Fruits,  too,  until  recent  years,  could  be  obtained 
only  intermittently.  Now  whole  orchards  of 
fruit  are  contracted®®®  for  on  the  ground,  picked, 
packed,  and  shipped  from  the  Coast  states  to  the 
interior  for  redistribution. 

All  this  has  become**®  so  much  a  matter  of 
course  with  us  that  it  does  not  occur  to  us  to 
exclaim  over  an  orange  as  we**®  extract  its  juice, 
or  to  entertain  a  feeling  of  wonder  as  we  eat  a 
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date,  or  to  think  when  we  extricate®*"  a  Brazil  nut 
from  its  shell,  of  the  intrusion  of  modern  indus¬ 
try  into  the  almost  inaccessible*®"  forests  of  the 
tropics.  Even  common  salt  has  an  interesting 
origin,  for  some  of  it  is  retrieved  from’®"  the 
waters  of  the  seas  and  salt  lakes,  while  the  rest 
is  extracted  from  mines  of  many  countries  of  the 
world.  (719) 


Brief-Form  Letters 

From  Rorietc  on  Units  IS-IR  in  Edith  F.  Bisbee’s 
"Brief-Form  Drills" 

Dear  Roy:  I  am  writing  to  inquire  about  Hugh 
Price.  1  believe  he  is  a  writer  of  light  fiction, 
and  that  he“  also  writes  for  the  papers.  He  used 
to  live  in  Philadelphia  when  I  was  there.  If  I 
write  to  him  there,  do®"  you  think  the  letter  will 
reach  him?  Lee.  (46) 

Dear  Sir:  Have  you  made  any  progress  in  per¬ 
fecting  plans  for  the  new  plant?  Apparently  no 
progress  has  been  made,**  wdth  the  exception  of 
setting  aside  sufficient  capital  to  put  up  the  first 
building.  Please  write  out  a  report,®*  stating 
approximately  what  has  been  arranged  so  far. 
Yours  truly,  (53) 

Dear  Sam:  The  inspector  has  been  here.  He 
would  like  to  have  us  make  some  different  ar¬ 
rangements  about  using  the^  city  water  supply. 
He  wants  us  to  arrange  to  force  the  water  to  the 
top  floor.  I  can  see  no  real  need  for®"  the  change, 
since  we  store  no  merchandise  on  that  floor.  Can 
you  see  anyway  to  handle  this  matter  differently*" 
from  our  present  system  without  considerably 
greater  expense?  Yours  truly,  (74) 

Gentlemen:  In  your  recent  letter  you  inquired 
about  the  quality  of  the  merchandise  that  I  buy 
from  Williams’"  &  Stone. 

I  have  made  only  occasional  purchases  from 
this  house,  and  then  only  in  small  quantities,  so®" 
I  am  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  quality 
of  their  merchandise.  They  are  rated  as  a  reli¬ 
able*®  organization,  however,  and  I  believe  their 
goods  will  prove  to  be  of  the  highest  quality. 
Yours  truly,  (80) 

Lillian:  I  have  ordered  the  favors  for  the  party 
Friday  night,  but  I  had  to  send  to  the  city  for 
them*  and  I  can  not  tell  whether  they  w-ill  be  here 
in  time  for  the  party.  If  we  cannot  get  those 
particular  favors,®"  we  can  use  what  we  can  find 
in  the  stores  here;  but  I  am  quite  confident  that 
the  others  will  come.  I  told  the®"  company  to 
mail  them  by  special  delivery.  Wilma.  (71) 

Dear  Baker:  Have  you  received  any  w'ord  from 
the  New  York  office  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
ippointing  a*  new  agent?  Put  all  the  influence 
rou  have  behind  the  movement  to  have  John 
Higgins  appointed.  We  have  all  agreed®"  that 
»e  want  him  in  that  position.  Dan.  (48) 

Gentlemen:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  May  17 
inquiring  about  the  date  when  we  expect  to  pay* 
our  invoice,  and  asking  for  a  draft  to  cover  it,  we 
tegret  very  much  that  we  are  unable  to  send  you®" 
1  draft  to  cover  this  invoice  in  full.  We  are 
enclosing  a  small  check  in  part  settlement  and 
expect  to  be*®  able  to  pay  the  balance  before  the 
end  of  the  month.  We  trust  this  will  be  satis- 
fictory.  Yours  truly,  (79) 


It  Did  Happen! 

By  RAYMOND  L.  DITMARS 

From  “Confessions  of  a  Scientist” 

Reprinted  in  shorthand  by  special  permission  of  the 
publishers. 

(Copyright,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1934) 

HEAD  KEEPER  Charlie  Snyder  and  I  w'ould 
set  out  at  night  in  a  big  se\en-passetiger  touring 
car  to  give  lectures’"  in  school  auditoriums.  By 
taking  out  the  seats  in  the  rear  we  could  carry  a 
big  trunk  containing  the®"  cages.  Another  case 
held  a  spotlight  and  stereopticon.  We  also  took 
a  folding  table.  I  would  talk*"  about  the  struc¬ 
tural  forms  of  small  animals,  their  habits  and  their 
natural  surroundings,  and  illustrate  the*"  first  part 
of  the  talk  by  lantern  slides  which  Charlie  "shot 
from  the  stereopticon.  We  then  set  up  the  long, 
folding'""  table,  and  Charlie  slipped  the  front 
from  the  stereopticon  and  converted  it  into  a  spot¬ 
light.  One  by  one”®  I  let  my  specimens  from 
the  small  cages  and  kept  up  a  running  commentary, 
w'hile  Charlie  swung  the  spotlight'®"  on  them 
supplementing  the  lights  of  the  auditorium.  The 
table  was  equipped  with  several  devices'*®  on 
which  the  animals  could  climb  and  show  them¬ 
selves  off  to  the  best  advantage.  I  had  a  fine  col¬ 
lection  of  small'*"  animals,  each  tamed  to  remain 
where  it  ^longed,  so  I  felt  fairly  sure  there 
w'ouldn’t  be  any  commotion.’™  Houerer,  I  was 
never  entirely  free  from  a  jumpy  feeling  that 
something  might  happen — and  once  it  did. 

My”®  collection  consisted  of  several  groups. 
There  was  a  woodchuck  or  groundhog,  a  tropical 
squirrel,  a  gopher  rat,’®"  a  pack  rat,  a  porcupine, 
and  a  kangaroo  rat  or  jerboa  from  Africa.  These 
were  the  rodents.  There  was’*"  a  tame  skunk, 
which  had  been  made  harmless  by  the  removal  of 
its  scent  glands,  a  weasel,  two  species  of  small 
monkeys,’*®  an  opossum,  and  several  other  animals. 
What  astonished  most  persons  was  the  fact  that 
I  could  jam  this**  menagerie  into  a  trunk.  The 
animals  traveled  comfortably,  however,  and  most 
of  them  lived  for  years”®  after  their  evenings  of 
public  appearances.  I  rather  imagine  that  the 
presence  of  the  skunk  gave  the*®"  audience  its 
biggest  thrill,  but  my  greatest  difficulties  came 
from  the  porcupine.  It  was  as  tame  as  an  animal**" 
could  possibly  be,  but  its  spines  had  the  tendency 
of  turning  up,  everywhere.  They  were  to  be 
found  in**®  utterly  unexpected  places  and  how  on 
earth  they  got  there  was  a  mystery.  Once  1 
writhed  through  part  of  a®™  lecture  with  one 
sticking  me  in  the  side.  Several  times  we  rose  in 
anguish  from  the  cushions  of  the  car,  but  we®’® 
could  not  dispense  with  the  attraction.  It  was 
one  of  my  smallest  specimens,  however,  that  gave 
us  the  greatest®®"  shock. 

The  incident  occurred  at  a  high  school  in 
Brooklyn.  I  had  progressed  through  mv  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  rodents®*®  but  one.  The  wood¬ 
chuck  or  groundhog  had  been  explained,  and  how 
his  appearance  and  casting  a  shadow  on  Gindle- 
mas®*"  Day  was  just  incidental  to  the  weather 
being  mild  enough  to  lure  him  out  of  his  burrow 
at  that  time.  During**  this  explanation  the  stocky 
little  creature  sat  up  and  looked  cute,  blinking  at 
the  light.  The  palm  squirrel  had”®  climbed  to 
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the  top  of  a  notched  stick  and  I  had  gone  into 
details  about  tliere  being  over  fifty  different®*" 
kinds  of  squirrels  in  this  country  alone,  hundreds 
of  species  known  throughout  the  world,  and  how 
some  squirrels  in  India”"  were  as  big  as  a  cat. 
riie  Texas  gopher  rat  had  shown  how  it  stuffed 
Its  cheek  pouches  with  food,  and  the  pack  rat“" 
had  demonstrated  its  craze  for  collecting  a  jumble 
of  bright  objects  for  its  nest,  by  carrying  my 
watch  fob*”  into  its  cage.  Slid  from  its  cage,  the 
porcupine  had  erected  his  quills  as  I  rubbed  him 
the  wrong  way  with  a  stick.*”  The  remaining 
rodent  was  the  Egyptian  jerboa. 

This  little  rat  is  like  a  miniature  kangaroo**' 
and  runs  erect.  It  is  pale  tan.  It  has  flattened 
pads  of  hair  on  the  hind  feet  so  that  it  can 
jump  and  run  over**"  the  soft  surface  of  the 
desert.  It  can  move  at  such  a  speed  that  it 
appears  to  skim  over  the  sand.  On  the  table**" 
it  moved  back  and  forth  so  quickly  that  its  spindle 
legs  could  hardly  be  seen,  but  I  wanted  to  show 
the  audience™*  its  jumping  powers.  To  do  this 
I  propped  a  cardboard  a  foot  high  across  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  table,  and  when’”  the  jerboa  came  to 
this  it  soared  over  the  hurdle  as  lightly  as  a 
feather.  I  was  about  to  remove’”  the  pasteboard 
barrier,  when  a  man  in  a  front  seat  gave  an 
explosive  cough. 

This  time  instead  of  hurdling  the’*"  obstruction 
the  jerboa  shot  a  yard  into  the  air.  Either  the 
cough  did  it,  or  the  animal  stepped  on  a’**  porcu¬ 
pine  quill,  yit  any  rate  I  saw  the  jerboa  go  sail¬ 
ing  to  the  floor  below,  where  it  landed  in  the 
middle*”  aisle  and  looked  like  a  yellow  streak 
making  for  the  rear  of  the  auditorium. 

It  doesn’t  take  anything*”  very  unusual  to  pro¬ 
duce  turmoil  in  an  audience,  and  while  the  little 
animal  was  of  an*”  innocent  kind,  it  was  a  rat, 
and  the  female  percentage  of  the  audience  was 
large. 

I  can’t  remember  what  I*”  was  saying.  Pos¬ 
sibly  it  was  to  the  effect  that  a  canary  was  savage 
compared  to  the  gentle  jerboa.***  What  I  do 
remember  was  that  my  gaze  concentrated  on  that 
yellow  streak.  The  volume  of  sound  was  build¬ 
ing*”  to  a  crescendo  and  almost  drowning  my  voice 
when  I  saw  Charlie  step  from  behind  the  spot¬ 
light.  As  the  speeding®”  animal  reached  him,  he 
bent  and  made  a  sweeping  catch.  His  hand 
closed  around  the  jerboa  and  he  held  it  up  in®” 
the  beam  of  light.  There  was  a  spatter  of  ap¬ 
plause  partly  muffled  by  a  concerted  sigh  of  relief. 
Charlie  came"”  to  the  platform  and  we  made  quite 
a  gesture  of  putting  the  jerboa  back  into  its  cage 
and  snapping  on  the"”  catch.  I  decided  to  say 
nothing  about  the  skunk,  and  to  keep  it  out  of 
sight,  harmless  though  it  was.  (998) 


December 

From  “The  Death  of  the  Almanac” 

By  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 

SILENTLY  the  month  advances.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  destroy,  but  much  to  bury.  Bury,  then, 
thou  snow,  that  slumberously”  fallest  through  the 
still  air,  the  hedgerows  of  leaves!  Muffle  thy  cold 


wool  about  the  feet  of  shivering  trees!  Bury”  all 
that  the  year  hath  known,  and  let  thy  brilliant 
stars,  that  never  shine  as  they  do  in  thy  frostiest 
nights,  behold”  the  work!  But  know,  O  month 
of  destruction,  that  in  thy  constellation  is  set 
that  Star  whose  rising  is  the  sign,  .or”  ever¬ 
more,  that  there  is  life  in  death !  Thou  art  the 
month  of  resurrection.  In  thee  the  Christ  came. 
Every  star  that’”  looks  down  upon  thy  labor  and 
toil  of  burial  knows  that  all  things  shall  come 
forth  again.  Storms  shall  sob  themselves  to’” 
sleep.  Silence  shall  find  a  voice.  Death  shall 
live.  Life  shall  rejoice.  Winter  shall  break  forth 
and  blossom  into  Spring,  Spring  shall  put’”  on 
her  glorious  apparel  and  be  called  Summer.  It  is 
life!  it  is  life!  through  the  whole  year!  (156) 

(The  End) 


STALEMATE 

From  “Page  Mr.  Tutt” 

By  ARTHUR  TRAIN 
Part  IV 

Reprinted  by  special  permission  of 
author  and  publishers 

(Copyright,  1926,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons) 

MR.”**  TUTT  was  up  against  one  of  these 
anomalous  situations  where  the  technical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law””  create  an  almost  farcical  pre¬ 
dicament.  Within  reach  of  his  hand,  protected 
only  by  what  in  effect*’”  was  no  protection  at  all — 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  of  cast  iron  reinforced  by 
a  few  inches  of  concrete — was*’”  a  piece  of  paper 
that  absolutely  belonged  either  to  him  as  executor 
of  Ebenezer  Williams*’”  or  to  Helen  Rathom  as 
the  latter’s  donee,  or  at  any  rate  his  devisee  and 
next  of  kin.  It  couldn’t*’”  possibly  belong  to 
anybody  else  in  the  whole  world,  and  no  one 
could  for  an  instant  pretend  that  it  did.*’”  Yet 
it  was  as  much  out  of  the  legal  reach  of  both  of 
them  as  if  it  were  in  the  center  of  the  terrestrial*** 
sphere  or  upon  the  planet  Mars. 

Moreover,  had  he  been  Earnwell  and  had  Farn- 
well  been  Tutt,  though  Earnwell  might  have 
acted**”  differently,  Tutt  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  avail  himself  of  every  legal  technicality,**”  just 
as  he  foresaw  that  Earnwell  would  now  probably 
do. 

He  was  sitting  in  Ebenezer  Williams’  office,**" 
the  day  before  the  meeting,  engaged  in  figuring 
out  how  he  could  gain  access  to  the  ^afe,  when 
there  was  a  sound**”  of  footsteps  upon  the  wooden 
stairs  outside.  The  door  banged  and  Earnwell 
entered,  accompanied  by  a  thickset,  plug-*** 
ugly  person  with  an  undershot  jaw  above  which 
protruded  the  butt  of  a  dead  cigar.  Instantly 
Mr.**”  Tutt  gathered  himself  together.  He  and 
Mr.  Earnwell  had  parted  on  the  friendliest  terms. 

All  his  suspicions*®”  might  prove  to  be  un¬ 
founded.  Earnwell  had  not  as  yet  declined  to  sur¬ 
render  the  certificate;  he  might  not  refuse**”  to  do 
so;  and  he  was  probably  unaware  that  Mr.  Tun 
knew  anything  in  his  disfavor. 
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’‘All,  Mr  *'*"  Tutt!”  he  exclaimed  with  a  show  of 
cordiality  as  he  came  in,  "delighted  to  see  you 
again'  I  had“™  to  run  down  to  New  York  on 
business,  and  have  only  just  got  back.  This 
is  my  friend  and  attorney,  Mr.  Theobald““  Kirt- 
land,  a  member  of  your  own  honorable  profes¬ 
sion.” 

"I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Kirtland,”  said 
Mr.“^®  Tutt  with  equal  geniality.  "I’ve  been 
hoping  you  would  come  back,  Mr.  Farnw'ell,  so 
that  you  could  deliver'®*’  that  stock  certificate  to 
M  iss  Rathom." 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course!"  replied  Farnwell  easily. 
"It  slipped  my  mind  entirely.'®*’  Where  is  she?" 

"I’ll  telephone  for  her,"  said  Mr.  Tutt.  "VC'e 
might  as  well  dispose  of  the  matter  here  and 
now.” 

"By'"*  all  means,”  assented  Farnwell.  "Mean¬ 
time,  if  you’ll  excuse  us,  Mr.  Kirtland  and  I  will 
adjourn  to  my  room  for  a""*  chat  about  something 
else." 

Helen  Rathom  arrived  at  the  offices  of  Williams 
and  Farnwell  within  twenty  minutes,"*®  and  be¬ 
fore  notifying  the  others  of  her  arrival  Mr.  Tutt 
took  occasion  to  explain  the"*®  situation  to  her 
so  far  as  it  had  already  developed  and  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  in  prospect. 

"My  dear,”"*®  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  hers, 
"I’m  afraid  that  your  grandfather  was  mistaken 
in  his  partner,  Mr.  Farnwell.'"*  He  has  lied  to 
me  and  tried  to  conceal  from  me  the  true  financial 
condition  of  the  Trading  Company.  The'^  chances 
are  that  he  will  refuse  to  allow'  us  to  open  the 
safe  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  certificate'^’*® 
representing  the  four  thousand  shares  given  you 
by  your  grandfather,  for  I  am  confident  that  lie 
intends'"*  to  perpetrate  some  knavery  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  if  he  can  control  a  majority  of  the  stock. 
If  we'™®  can  get  possession  of  the  certificate  we 
can  probably  thwart  him.  If  not,  I  don’t  know' 
yet  what  we  can  do.*™*  The  main  thing  is  to 
keep  on  good  terms  w'ith  our  adversary  and  pre¬ 
vent  his  having  any  suspicion  of  w'hat*”®  we  know 
about  him.” 

"Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Farnw'ell  is  dishonest?" 
the  girl  asked  incredulously. 

"Exactly®**®  that,”  nodded  the  lawyer. 

"But  mv  grandfather  trusted  him  absolutely!” 
she  replied. 

"Many  a  man  has  been  ruined®**®  by  a  similar 
confidence,”  he  returned.  "I  miy  be  entirely 
wrong.  I  hope  so.  If  he  gives  you  the®**® 
certificate  I  shall  begin  to  think  that  I  have  mis¬ 
judged  him,  but  if  he  refuses — the  fight  is  on! 
Anyhow',**®®  I  must  have  a  witness  to  your  demand 
for  the  stock.  Willie,  come  in  here!” 

From  a  w'indow  at  the  rear  of  the  outer'*"’ 
office,  w'here  he  had  ensconced  himself  to  observe 
the  antics  of  a  colt  in  a  neighboring  stable-yard, 
came***®  Willie  Toothaker,  erstwhile  office  boy, 
now  handy  man  in  ordinary  to  Ephraim  Tutt — 
chewing  as"*®  usual  the  succulent  product  of  the 
w’intergreen  leaf  and  the  rubber  tree. 

"Willie,”  admonished  Mr.  Tutt,  "throw***®  away 
that  gum  and  come  in  here.  I  want  you  to  listen 
to  everything  that  is  said — and  what’s  more,  to 
remember"®®  it!" 

Willie  protruded  his  head  for  an  instant  be¬ 
yond  the  jamb  of  the  door,  and  then  withdrew  it 
again,  his”"’  jaws  ostentatiously  motionless. 


"Sure!  ”  he  said  laconically.  "What  s  the  big 
idea?" 

"Never  you  mind!’  ‘’"®  retorted  Mr.  Tutt. 

Mr.  Farnwell  to  come  in  here  for  a  moment. 

Messrs.  Farnwell  and  Kirtland  having'"®  ac¬ 
cepted  Mr.  Tutt’s  invitation  to  return,  the  baf¬ 
fled  old  lawyer  pushed  out  his  ow'n  first  knight 
upon  the  legal”**  chess-board. 

"Mr.  Farnwell,"  he  said  with  the  utmost  polite¬ 
ness,  "on  behalf  of  my  client.  Miss  Helen 
Rathom,*®"®  I  demand  from  you  the  certificate  of 
stock  standing  in  the  name  of  Ebenezer  Williams 
and  deeded  by"*®  him  to  her  on  May  5  last,  which 
is  at  the  present  moment  in  this  safe.” 

"There’s  no  need  to  make  any  demand,” 
answered"*®  Farnwell.  "It’s  there  whenever  you 
w'ant  it.” 

"Well,  we’d  like  it  now',”  returned  Mr.  Tutt. 
"There  it  is,  waiting  for  you,”"*®  countered 
Farnw'ell. 

Instantly  Mr.  Tutt’s  worst  fears  were  realized. 
"But,”  he  replied  gently,  "we  do  not  know 
the'’®“  combination  of  the  safe.” 

Mr.  Farnwell  appeared  surprised. 

">JC'hy,”  he  exclaimed  in  a  puzzled  manner, 
"didn’t  you  find'*®®  it  there  in  the  drawer  of 
Mr.  Vi'illiams’  desk?  He  w’as  the  only  one  who 
had  it.” 

"No,”  replied  Mr.  Tutt,  "F’"*  haven’t  found  it.” 
"Then  we’ll  have  to  look  for  it!”  remarked 
Kirtland  with  a  leer  which  he  tried  to  distort  into 
a  smile.'**® 

Mr.  Tutt’s  demeanor  changed.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  in  being  trifled  with.  If  it  w'as  to  be  war, 
let  it  be  w'ar — to'**®  the  death! 

"Mr.  Farnwell,”  said  he  sternly,  throwing  off 
the  mask  of  good  nature,  "there  is  no  use  in  a 
stranger  like'”"  myself  playing  button-button  with 
you  for  the  combination  of  your  ow'f^  office  safe. 
I  want  that  certificate’*"  and  I  purpose  to  have  it. 
Will  you  surrender  it  or  not?” 

Farnw'ell  glanced  at  Kirtland;  neither  of  them 
could  suppress"’*®  a  grin. 

"Why,  certainly.  I’ll  give  it  to  you  if  you  can 
open  the  safe.  I’m  not  keeping  it  from  you.” 

Mr."*®  Tutt  stepped  over  to  the  door  of  the  old- 
fashioned  thing  and  gave  the  handle  a  twist. 

"Willie,”  said  he  quietly,  "go**®®  down  the  street 
to  Perkins’  Hardware  Store  and  ask  them  to  send 
their  locksmith  up  here.” 

Willie  obediently  slid  down’’*"  from  the  W'in¬ 
dow  sill  and  pulled  his  cap  from  his  pocket. 

Look  here,”  ejaculated  Kirtland,  "you  might 
as  well  know  now"’’*’  as  any  time — first  as  last— 
there  isn’t  goin’  to  be  any  safe-crackin’  party  in 
this  office.  That  safe  is"”"  firm  property.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  Williams  and  Farnwell.  My  client  is  the 
surviving  partner  and  entitled  to"*®  exclusive  pos¬ 
session  of  the  firm  assets.  You  may  be  the  old 
man  s  executor,  but  so  long  as  my  client'**®  legally 
controls  that  safe  nobody  is  going  to  be  allowed 
to  damage  it.  Get  me?” 

"I  get  you,  as  you"'*’  call  it,”  replied  Mr.  Tutt. 
"But  you  haven’t  got  me  yet,  young  man.  I'll 
have  a  deputy  sheriff  here  inside  of®""®  half  an 
hour.” 

Kirtland  laughed  cynically. 

"You  know  perfectly  well,”  he  retorted,  "that 
there  isn’t  any  w'ay  under*®"'  the  law  for  you  to 
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get  into  that  safe.  You  can't  attach  it,  because 
there  isn’t  any  action  you  could  bring®""  except 
in  trover,  and  you  can’t  bring  an  action  in  trover 
without  proving  a  demand  and  refusal.  Your 
client'*""''  has  made  a  demand  all  right — yes;  but 
there’s  been  no  refusal  to  deliver.  We  simply 
say;  ’Go  ahead!  Take"”*'  your  property!  Only 
don’t  damage  what  don’t  belong  to  you!’  ” 

"Very  well!”  retorted  Mr.  Tutt,  "then  Ill 
replevy"'"®  the  safe  and  its  contents  and  give  a 
bond  for  it.” 

"You  talk  like  a  first-year  law  student!" 
scoffed  Kirtland.  "If  that’s  all®'*"  the  law  you 
need  to  know  to  practice  in  New  York  State  you 
better  go  back  home.  You  can’t  replevy  that 
safe,  because*""  it’s  partnership  property;  and 
you  can’t  replevy  the  certificate  without  opening 
the  safe.  We’ve  got  you"'®*  coming  and  going! 
Not  that  we’d  have  the  slightest  objection,  if  you 
could  open  the  safe — oh,  no,  of  course  not! 
Not*'*®  at  all!”  He  made  a  low  bow  and  a 
sweeping  gesture.  "Help  yourself !’’  (6191) 

(To  he  continuoil  next  month) 

Nothing  Is  Ordinary 

From  “The  Silver  Lining” 

THLRI:  IS  A  STORY  told  of  William  Wal¬ 
cott,  the  noted  English  etcher,  who  first  came  to 
New  York  in*"  1924  to  record  his  impressions 
of  the  skyscraper  city. 

After  a  week  of  gathering  impressions,’®'  there 
came  the  day  when  he  felt  the  urge  to  sketch. 
He  tried  vainly  for  a  while  to  find  a  place  where 
he  could  secure*®  the  paper  he  desired.  Finally 
he  looked  up  an  old  architect  friend  whom  he  had 
met  in  England.  While  an  office*’  boy  w'as  dis¬ 
patched  to  buy  sketching  paper  Walcott  wandered 
about  the  architect’s  office. 

Seeing  a  boy  wrapping'®"  up  house  plans  Wal¬ 
cott  asked;  ">X'hat  is  that  paper?" 

"It  is  just  ordinary  wrapping  paper,”  explained 
the  boy. 

"Nothing’*”  is  ordinary,”  corrected  the  artist,  "if 
you  know  how  to  use  it.”  He  took  one  of  the 
big  sheets,  folded"®  it  and  hurried  away. 

On  that  ordinary  wrapping  paper  Walcott,  the 
master  etcher,  made  two  sketches.  One'""  sold 
for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  other  for  five 
hundred!  They  w’ill  live  among  the  famous  dry'- 
point  etchings  of'*®  the  world! 

1940  will  be  just  an  ordinary  year  with  366 
ordinary’"®  days.  It’s  up  to  us  to  make  those 
days  extraordinary,  to  make  them  masterpieces  of 
achievement.  As  you  face’*”  the  new  year,  re¬ 
member  Walcott’s  philosophy;  "Nothing  is  ordi¬ 
nary  if  you  know  how  to  use  it!"  (239) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

"HOW  can  I  make  anti-freeze?” 

"That’s  easy — just  hide  her  flannel  under¬ 
wear.”  (13) 

•  •  • 

"IWAS  in  a  restaurant  they  met, 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

He  had  no  cash  to  pay  the  debt. 

So  Romeo’d  for*®  what  Julie’t.  (23) 


HOTEL  CLERK;  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  what 
is  your  name.-' 

Kappa;  Name?  Di>n’t  y()u  see  my  signature 
there  on  the  register.-'**" 

Hotel  Clerk;  ^’es  — that’s  what  aioused  by 
curiosity.  (31) 


A  RETAILER,  on  receiving  the  first  delivery 
of  a  large  order,  was  annoyed  to  find  the  goods 
not  up*"  to  sample.  "Cancel  my  order  immedi- 
itely,"  he  wired  to  the  manufacturers. 

They  replied;  "Regret  can®'  not  cancel  immedi¬ 
ately.  You  must  take  your  turn.”  (49) 


DURING  history  class  the  teacher  asked;  What 
happened  in  1483.'' 

"Luther  was  born,”  answered  a*”  student 
promptly. 

"Correct!  What  happened  in  14S7?” 

After  a  long  pause;  "Luther  was  four  years 
old.”  (40) 


A  PROFESSOR  talking  to  the  mother  ot  a 
child  who  had  been  named  for  him,  wishing  to 
show  his  appreciation,*”  asked  "And  does  the  dear 
child  walk?” 

"Oh,  yes,  he  has  been  walking  for  six  months," 
the  mother  replied. 

The  professor  meanwhile*®  had  lapsed  into 
consideration  of  some  perplexing  problem  but 
recalled  himself  to  reply,  "Dear  me,  what®"  a 
great  distance  he  must  have  gone!” (66) 


The  Mice  and  The  Weasels 

(Junior  O.  C.  ,4.  Test  for  December) 

THE  MICE  and  the  weasels  had  long  been  at 
war  with  each  other,  and  the  mice  were  always 
defeated.  At  a  meeting,*”  solemnly  called,  they 
agreed  that  their  defeat  was  due  to  want  of 
discipline  and  they  called  upon  some  of  their 
number*®  to  command  the  others.  They  picked 
those  of  known  valor  and  gallantry  for  this  im¬ 
portant  position. 

Proud  of*®  their  job,  and  wishing  to  attain  some 
little  attention,  they  bound  horns  upon  their 
heads  for  a  crest.  But  the  mice  were*®  again 
compelled  to  fly  in  the  next  fight,  and  while  the 
common  herd  escaped  in  their  holes,  the  ones 
with  the  crests  could  not'®"  get  their  horns  in 
and  were  caught  and  devoured.  (107) 


Attention  and  Application  Win 

(O.  C.  A.  Contest  Copy  and  December 
Membership  Test) 

STUDENTS  w'ho  fail  in  their  studies  do  so  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  what 
they  are  doing.  Take*”  the  practicing  of  these 
notes,  for  instance:  Are  you  honestly  trying  to 
make  each  outline  better  than  you  made  the*® 
last  one?  Can  you  see  the  improvement  in  each 
new  copy,  or  don’t  you  care  sufficiently  about 
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improving  your*“  writing  style  to  want  to  excel 
in  it? 

The  pace  ot  our  lives  is  fast.  The  spirit  of 
hustle  IS  everywhere.*''  Because  of  this  our 
knowledge  often  is  shallow  and  apparent  instead 
of  re.il  and  sound.  We  learn  a  smattering*'*'  of 
many  things,  but  if  we  do  not  have  a  love  for 
any  one  of  them  the  speed  with  which  we  hurry 
through  the  subjects’*  will  be  too  swift  to  allow 
of  an  imprint  indelibly  fixed  upon  our  minds. 

Devote  the  necessary’"  time  and  attention  to 
comprehending  what  you  are  trying  to  make,  then 
make  the  impression  of  expertly  written""  char¬ 
acters  so  deep  that  your  hand  will  consciously  or 
unconsciously  imitate  them  at  will.  Love  your 
work  and""  you  will  excel  in  it.  (184) 

Transcription  Speed  Project 

Dear  Mr,  Fox: 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  today  what  we  consider 
the  most  important  part  of  our  service,  I* 
think  I’d  say  something  like  this — 

*'We  give  our  customers  fast,  accurate,  intelli¬ 
gent  letter  printing  and  work  with"  them  as 
though  we  were  a  department  of  their  own  organ¬ 
ization." 

And  we  believe  that  you  appreciate  that**  we 
do  look  upon  ourselves  as  a  department  of  your 
business — at  your  service — day  and  night. 

Perhaps  you  wonder"  sometimes  why  we  are 
so  consistently  able  to  meet  any  of  your  produc¬ 
tion  requirements.  The  answer  is’*"  that  the 
steady  flow  of  jobs  through  our  large  plant  gives 
us  a  flexibility  that  enables  us  to  take  work  in’* 
its  turn — and  get  it  out  promptly. 

But  to  my  mind,  more  important  than  our 
large  plant  and  staff  is  our  will  to  serve  you’" 
that  makes  us  step  up  production  when  you  need 
exceptional  service. 

Remember  we  are  as  near  you  as  your  phone.’* 
Call  us  at  any  time. 

Very  truly  yours,  168) 

Gentlemen: 

If  you  plan  to  send  a  holiday  greeting  letter 
to  your  business  friends,  why  not  dress  up  your 
letterhead*  for  the  occasion? 

Our  Holiday  impressions  are  ideal  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Our  artists  have  prepared  six"  new  designs 
for  this  year,  one  of  which  you  will  find  imprinted 
in  the  corner  below.  The  other  five  we  will 
gladly*  show  you  if  you  would  like  a  further 
choice. 

We  produce  orders  for  one  hundred  or  more 
of  these  impressions,  and"  because  of  the  small 
quantities  handled,  we  should  hear  from  you 
promptly. 

We  have  to 

(1)  get  letterheads  from  you 

( 2 )  ’*  run  the  various  color  impressions 

(3)  get  them  back  to  you  in  plenty  of 

time  before  Christmas. 

We  can  also’*  provide  specially  designed  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  if  you  prefer  that  type  of  greeting. 

Miss  Norton  will  arrange  to  have’"  all  the  de¬ 
signs  submitted  for  your  selection  if  you  will 
phone  her — or  if  you  prefer,  just  check  the  space 
below’*  and  return  the  letter  to  me. 

Cordially  yours,  (169) 


Business  Schools  Report  ^ 

Increased  Employnieyit 
and  Enrollments 

INCREASED  employment  calls  for  gradu¬ 
ates  are  reported  by  almost  90  per  cent  of 
the  private  business  schools  in  the  country,  in 
a  survey  conducted  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  by  the  Dean  W.  Geer  Company  of 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

The  average  increase  reported  is  21  per  cent 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1939,  compared 
with  a  similar  period  in  1938. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  European  war 
Ivas  been  a  further  decided  increase  in  em¬ 
ployment  calls,  schools  report. 

As  usual,  the  favorable  employment  situa¬ 
tion  is  reflected  in  larger  enrollments  in  busi¬ 
ness  schools.  Attendance  has  increased  over 
last  year,  71  per  cent  of  the  schools  report. 
The  average  increase  is  15  per  cent. 

Who  Is  Tour  Busmess  Hero? 

Big  business  needs  more  glamour,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Marion  F.  Tedens,  acting 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Studies 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  "Too 
many  youths  today  have  their  eyes  on  profes¬ 
sional  or  theatrical  careers,  because  they  feel 
there  is  no  excitement  attached  to  industry.” 

For  this  reason,  the  Jones  Commercial 
School,  which  is  the  only  school  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Board  of  Education  system  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  teaching  of  commercial  sub¬ 
jects,  conducted  a  survey  asking  its  pupils 
to  vote  for  business  heroes. 

As  a  result,  it  was  revealed  that  Edward 
R.  Stettinius,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation;  Owen  D. 
Young,  head  of  General  Electric;  I.  J.  Fox, 
noted  fur  merchant;  and  Henry  Ford,  in  the 
order  named,  are  idols  of  business  students. 

Mrs.  Tedens,  in  explaining  the  novel  sur¬ 
vey,  stated:  "Students  are  always  being  asked 
to  vote  for  their  favorite  sports  or  motion- 
picture  personality.  Business  leaders  are  sel¬ 
dom  looked  upon  as  heroes  or  idols.  Very 
little  glamour  is  attached  to  them.  There¬ 
fore,  it  was  most  encouraging  to  see  these 
business  students  take  such  an  interest  in  nam¬ 
ing  their  respective  heroes  in  the  field  in 
which  they  are  studying.” 

The  Jones  Commercial  School,  founded  in 
January  1938,  by  Dr.  William  H.  Johnson, 
superintendent  of  Chicago’s  schools,  is  one  of 
the  very  few  schools  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  intensive  training  in  business  sub¬ 
jects  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  years. 
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